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The country that produced 
the Renaissance, 
perfects the cordial. 



With a long and distinguished line of cordials 
already to its name, the Stock family has turned its 
attention to Amaretto. 

These delicious imported cordials, from 
Amaretto to Triple Sec, are in the tradition 
of the Renaissance. 

Made with the same care and quality that have & 

made Stock cordials great favorites 

throughout the world since 1 884. A 
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macys 1979 flower show 

april 8 to 14. you'd never come)! 



See the beautiful Broadway Flower Windows on 
Herald Sauare through Easter Sunday. April 15. 



macys 
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Notes From the Underground: Subways '79 



New York's 
subways are, 
as usual, in the 
news: Crime is up 
and so are costs. 
A study in depth 
of the city's transit 
woes must first 
consider the gloom 
at the top, where 
MTA Chairman 
Harold Fisher, as 
Richard Karp sees it 
(The Man Who 
Runs the 

Subway, page 36), 
uses his considerable 
old-line political 
skill to make it 
appear that he gives 
a damn while 
actually doing 
very little. We 



include several 
sidebars on New 
York's subterranean 
saga, beginning 
with some rude 
questions put to Mr. 
Fisher (Q. and A.: 
Fisher on 
Subway Safety, 
page 38); then 
Walter L. Updegrave 
reveals several 
dangerous details 
in some of the new 
subway cars 
(The R-46: 
Trouble on 
Wheels, page 39), 
and Jerry Capeci 
visits with the 
transit cops' 
P.R. man, who 
orchestrated 



the truth or 
falsehood in the 
current crime scare 
(P.R. Strategy: 
Scaring the 
Straphangers, 
page 40). |ohn 
Miller reports on an 
afternoon with 
a trio of 
subway ihugs 
(Crime Time on 
the IRT, page 
41), and then Rinker 
Buck and Hillel 
Levin give a 
token report 
(Fare Deal? 
Where Your 
Token Goes, 
page 42), followed 
by The Best of 
Stops, the Worst 



of Stops 

(page 43). Then 
Edmund Love, 
who once had a 
book made into a 
musical about 
guess what, 
reminisces about 
the days when 
Subways Were 
for Sleeping 
(page 44). Then, 
lest you think that 
subways are only 
for miscreants and 
mismanagement. 
Mr. Updegrave 
tells about all the 
great things you can 
buy underground 
(Subways Are 
for Shopping, 
page 45). 
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WHILE THE REST OF 

THE WORLD 
WAS LIVING IN CAVES, 
THE GREEKS 
WERE MAKING GREAT WINE 



Back in 1500 B.C., the Greeks 
perfected the art of winemaking. 

A few centuries later they 
taught it to other countries. Along 
with other amenities 
of civilization. 

Today the favorite table wine 
in all Greece is Dcnicstica. 

Light dry Demestica 
white. And rich mellow red. 

You can have exactly 
the right wine for whatever 
you're having. 
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HOTSHOTS 



I if\-r r*i i/^rr Career Club has all the 
Mi J I SHl J I S angles handsomely 

f iv// f covered. Both the 

long sleeve western look in Celanese Fortrel 
polyester, cotton and acrylic, and the free and easy 
short sleeve model of Celanese Fortrel polyester 
and cotton score points for style, comfort and 
durability. Western shirt in blue and brown. About 
$19. Short sleeve shirt in blue. About $14. And avail- 
able where you find , T , 0 r/\DTDCi 
your favorite shirts. In 1 1 O TV/ri I ntL 

Sizes S,M,L and XL. That's all you need to know. 



CELANESE Fortrel*is a trademark of Fiber Industries. Inc., a subsidiary of Celanese Corporation 
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The Last Week of March 



Gazette 



In which certain events are described. 
Some are merry, some are quite serious, 
some it is not possible to decide about. 



This, of course, was the week the peace treaty 
was signed. Egypt and Israel are to study war no 
more. Arafat has no such plans. The OTB went on 
strike, and compulsive gamblers, deprived of their 
usual outlet, looked around for other action. A 
suggestion: Bet a hundred big ones that the price 
of oil will continue to rise. It's a lock. One note of 
cheer: Billy Carter was declared not an alcoholic. 

Crowded Forests, Crowded Cities 




Beauty and the beast: In this case, an elephant. 



By Cheryl Tiegs 

New Yorkers, in spite of 
their reputation, are no more 
hardhearted than anybody 
else. Over the past few years 
they have learned to make 
the appropriate responses to 
such charged words as 
"endangered species," 
"ecology," "spaceship earth," 
and all the language that 
concerns the survival of 
living things on our planet. 
They may even write a check 
now and then, inspired by 
"Wildlife Awareness Week" 
or some other media 
invention. But it's all pretty 
remote. 

Since last August I have 
been back and forth to East 
Africa several times, 
preparing an American 
Sportsman special for ABC 
that will be shown on 
April 8. Our purpose is to 
report on a situation that 
seems to be carefully 



hidden away by the very 
agencies that profess the 
most concern, raise the 
money, and propose the 
remedies. Translocation 
projects and internationally 
funded anti-poaching units' 
programs ('Buy an elephant 
a drink" or "A lion an 
acre") all tend to disguise the 
fact that it is the unremitting 
expansion of our own 
ambitious species that leaves 
little room on earth for the 
great wild herds whose 
destruction we have learned 
to bemoan. 

Not long ago a $300,000 
Ford Foundation project to 
study unchecked and highly 
destructive elephant densities 
in once forested African 
preserves (some bigger than 
New Jersey) was forced to 
leave East Africa because of 
the insulting accuracy of its 
reports. They demonstrated, 
among other things, that the 



entire ecological system of 
the elephant is more 
similar to man's than to that 
of any other animal. One of 
the crucial similarities is that, 
like man, elephants have the 
ability to destroy their 
habitat and then adapt to that 
destruction. But at a cost. 

The scientists, under the 
direction of Dr. R. M. Laws 
(the world's foremost large- 
mammal ecologist) , sampled 
several thousand elephants 
and found that almost every 
mature individual suffered 
from stress-induced heart 
disease. Competition for food 
and space was too great. 

Heroic anti-poaching 
programs have been busy 
chasing traditional hunters 
whose arrests and jail 
sentences simply intensify the 
dilemma of increasing 
animal densities. 

And it all continues: 
Rapidly expanding human 
populations exert pressure on 
the borders of all the national 



preserves (maintained by 
elected politicians who are, 
in turn, pressured by 
international societies) . 
Scapegoat issues are created 
to alleviate guilt and help us 
adapt to an "environmental 
resource" crisis we continue 
to cause. Hunting bans are 
imposed in forests adjoining 
national parks already 
destroyed by overgrazing 

The problem is ourselves, 
our exponentially expanding 
numbers, and our 
overwhelming emotional 
concern — hyped by 
sentimental ad campaigns — 
for animals we are going to 
lose. The tension mounts 
because the biological laws 
which apply to the elephants 
(and to all animals) apply 
equally to us. As human 
nature replaces mother 
nature, it is our own 
misplaced sentimentality and 
neurotic stress behavior that 
present the primary 
ecological problem. 



Queen of Hearts Lives on Love 



By Alice K. Turner 

Her name is Janet Louise 
Roberts. Also Louisa Bronte, 
Janette Radcliffe, and 
Rebecca Danton. The Queen 
of Hearts lives in Dayton, 
Ohio, and worked as a 
research librarian there until 
last year, when she resigned 
in order to give more time to 
her avocation — writing 
novels. So far she has 
written 104 of them, and 
eleven more titles will appear 
this spring. 

So six of her publishers 
got together to throw a 
party for her last Tuesday 
night. Actually, there could 
have been a seventh 
publisher, Pinnacle Books, 
but her agent, Jay Garon, 
forgot all about it 
because he had placed only 
one of the Queen's books 
with it. Usually he places 
them by the dozen. 

Several young women 
crowded around the Queen. 
They work for one of her 
publishing houses, but they 
really want to be writers 
and she was giving them 
advice as she signed copies 
of Stormy Surrender 
(Radcliffe) , Amethyst Love 



(Danton), Black Pearls 
(Roberts), The Vallette 
Heritage (Bronte), and other 
books the publishers had 
thoughtfully provided. 

"You should subscribe to 
The Writer and Writer's 
Digest," she said, "because 
they let you know what 
publishers are looking for. 
And do lots of research 
because that's where you get 
ideas. Why, every time I 
read a good history book I 
get another idea. And you 
must travel. 

"I just don't understand 
people who ask me how I 
keep having new ideas. Ideas 
are everywhere. If you've got 
an organized mind, as I do, 
it's just a matter of keeping 
up with them — and being 
a fast typist. 

"But I guess it's true that 
most people don't work as 
quickly as I do. Earlier this 
evening a man came up to 
me and said, 'Well, you look 
perfectly normal. I expected 
you to have six heads.' 

"So I said to him, 'No, 
you've got it all wrong. 
I've got six publishers. For 
goodness* sake, I've only 
got four heads!' " 



Photograph by Peter Beard 
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Will Weng 
Once Again! 

In real life, someone's always 
telling us what to do. So, too, in 
this puzzle. (The solution will 
appear next week.) 



ACROSS 

1 At the 

stern 
6 Band- 
leader 
Brown 
9 School 
org. 

12 News 
agency 

15 Evian 
et al. 

19 Having 
tone 

21 One with 
skills 

21 Zilch 

24 Et 

25 Popular 
words of 
caution 

27 Blabs 
29 Suffix for 

gang or 

gag 

Pencil- 
box items 
Frozen 
Kind of 
path 

34 Accepted 
a dice bet 

35 Misrep- 
resent 

36 Nicene, 
for one 
Iron or 
sack 
Poetic 
works 
Aphro- 
dite's love 
Certain 
package 
pay- 
ments: 
abbr. 
Affected 



30 

31 
33 



37 



40 



41 



43 



44 



46 



48 



51 



manner- 
ism 

Popular 
putoff to 
a job 
seeker 
Proverbi- 
al leaver 
of hell 
"The 
way of a 
man with 



61 



62 



52 Merchan- 
dise 

53 Poetic 
word 

54 Point on 
Isle of 
Man 

55 Summon 

57 Content- 
ed sound 

58 Popular 
sign on a 
door 
Nigerian 
natives 
Like 
Robinson 
Crusoe 

64 Part of a 
book 

66 Keep in 
bounds 

67 Door 
sound 

68 Exchange 

69 Bikini, 
for one 

70 Light- 
brown 
horses 

71 Roof 
piece 

73 See 46 
Across 

77 Fleming 

78 Leaves 
in the 
lurch 

81 Poetic 
feet 

82 Withered 
84 Notes in 

Guido's 
scale 

87 

pekoe 

88 Coo- 
lidge's 
V.P. 

89 Tess's 
country 
Struck 

92 Oft 
climbed 
Alp 

94 Jefferson, 
for short 

95 Singer 
Eleanor 

97 Commo- 
tions 



91 



111 



112 



98 Kind of 
practice 

99 Willow 

101 " 

the West 
Wind" 

102 Sabbath 
talk: 
abbr. 

103 Popular 
auto- 
graph 
spot 

106 Sauer- 
kraut's 
friend 

109 Writer 
Leon 

110 Flush 
Wife of 
Zeus 
Receive 

113 Sharp- 
ened 

115 Certain 
test 

answer 

116 Home- 
run star 

117 Pious 
mouth- 
ings 

118 

off (be 
compat- 
ible) 

119 Frankish 
king 

121 Easy job 
125 Super- 
vises 
127 Popular 
place for 
a job 
seeker 
130 Inca 
country 
Royal 
initials 

132 Miss 
Holm 

133 Pinafore 
people 

134 Handle, 
in France 

135 Kind of 
bean 

136 Gender 

137 Connec- 
tives 

138 Muscles 



131 




DOWN 

1 Egyptian 
killers 

2 Ring 
event 

3 Admis- 
sion fee 
of a sort 

4 Like 
Truman's 
deal 

5 Blasting 
agent 

6 Like the 
lames 
boys 

7 Went 
wrong 

8 Budge 

9 Greek 
letter 

10 Geomet- 
ric lines 

11 Rating a 
halo 

12 Loosen 

13 Like a 
piper 

14 Neighbor 
of Ind. 

15 Gets fresh 

16 Blue or 
home 

17 Bothered 

18 Missile's 
home 

20 Bitter 
speech 



22 



a long 
time . . ." 
26 Art 

subjects 
28 London 

house 
32 Miss Kirk 
34 Cheesy 
dip 

lames or 
savings 



35 



36 



ten (keep 

one's 

cool) 

37 Type- 
writer bar 

38 Drake's 
opponent 

39 Popular 
directory 
advice 

41 Look 
up to 

42 Kind of 
bell or 
stop 

43 Friend of 
Marc 

45 Wire 
measures 

47 Unaspi- 
rated 

48 Popular 
way to 
paint 

49 Stagger- 



ing 
50 Regions: 

abbr. 
52 What 

Johnny 

or Annie 

got 
54 Sinuses 

56 Handle 
rudely 

57 English 
poet 

58 Parsley 
relative 

59 Exclu- 
sively 

60 Unearthly 

63 John and 
Bonar 

64 Attempts 

65 Party 
people, 
for short 

68 Hair 
treatment 

69 High 
point 

70 Litigant 
72 Sam 

overdid 
on these 

74 Story- 
teller 

75 Watering 
place 

76 Bears, in 
Spain 

78 Vedic 



ritual 
drinks 

79 Kind of 
wind or 
last 

80 Skinlike 
83 Six 



85 



Riv Vu 
Ship- 
hammock 
cord 
86 Fast 
camera 
light 

88 Stupid 
one 

89 Luster 

90 High peak 

91 

vacante 
(seat not 
filled) 

93 Cloches 
et al. 

94 Fork part 
96 African 

antelopes 
Graceful 
typeface 
100 Kind of 
line or 
dish 
103 Treat a 
wound 
Latin- 
class 
word 



99 



104 



105 Lakme 
composer 

106 Young 
ones 

107 Danger 

108 Origi- 
nates 

109 Not so 

113 Connecti- 
cut's is 
New 

114 Lulus 

115 Hard to 
believe 

116 Take a 
drive 

117 Rio's 
beach 

118 Leander's 
friend 

119 Chinese 
tea 

120 Soft 
fabric 

121 Iranian 
VIP 

122 Alaskan 
city 

123 Over 

124 Cattle 
yards 

126 Inquiring 
sounds 

128 Fight- 
promoter 
Rickard 

129 Teacher's 
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Dracula Goes 




Fangs a lot: Count and friend. 



By Teresa Link 

At 10:30 p.m. almost 
any night, you can find me 
in my dressing room 
washing the blood and fang 
marks from my neck. 

The Passion of Dracula, 
at the Cherry Lane Theater, 
has provided me with 
two things every actress 
dreams of but never expects: 
a steady job and my very 
own Prince of Darkness. 



Out for a Bite 



David Combs is, in real life, 
a six-foot-two blond cowboy 
from Reno— the kind of 
guy you smile at on the 
street for no reason. But put 
him in a cape and paint him 
up, and you've got the star 
of your nightmares. 

One Sunday my co-star 
and I decide to leave our 
rather complicated makeup 
on and go out for a leisurely 
bite between shows. We 
change into our jeans and 
emerge from the stage door, 
in every way your basic 
young couple, except that 
I'm unusually pale and have 
suspicious red marks on my 
neck, and he's got a rather 
startling widow's peak and a 
greenish tinge to his skin. 

We're chattering away 
when we notice a group of 
nervous people in our wake. 
A young man grips his 
girl friend's arm and steers 
her past us protectively. 



A large man wearing a 
black leather cowboy suit, 
with assorted chains and 
a live boa constrictor around 
his neck, looks us up and 
down and quickly crosses the 
street. Not certain whether 
to take it personally, David 
follows him to the opposite 
side, whereupon he abruptly 
crosses back again. 

Thinking of a favorite 
dinner haunt, we hail a 
passing Checker. Just our 
luck, lining the dashboard 
and suspended from 
the rearview mirror are 
nearly a hundred religious 
figures — crosses and icons of 
every description. When 
David reaches for the 
door, the cabdriver takes 
one look and, wheels 
screeching, pulls away from 
the curb. 

A bit discouraged, we opt 
for a quiet restaurant. 
None of the waiters so much 
as blinks when showing us to 
our table. Peace, we think. 
Then David drops his fork. 



The Prince of Darkness is 
great with a cape but not so 
hot with everyday objects. 
In a flash the waiter's beside 
us, handing him a clean one. 
"I know you have to sleep 
in the dirt," he says, "but you 
don't have to eat it!" Across 
the room an elderly man 
dining alone looks up over 
the candles and hyacinths 
and makes the sign of the 
cross. A couple comes in and 
sits at a table near us, looks 
startled, and moves closer to 
the window. We finish our 
dinner and before we can 
ask for the check our waiter 
appears. "I know you have 
to fly," he says, "but we've 
got a blood-pudding special 
dessert that's just heaven!" 
We leave a large tip for the 
snappy jokes and try to 
exit inconspicuously. 

Walking back to the 
theater, the count announces 
that all the attention 
embarrasses him. Henceforth, 
we decide, we'll order out 
between Sunday shows. 



No-Booze Scandal at Maxwell's Gets Worse! 




By Frederick Allen 

The ripoff at Maxwell's 
Plum is worse than we 
thought — Bloody Marys, it 
turns out, are not the only 
boozeless drinks served 
there. 

Early last week we 
received a tip from a man 
who said he had worked at 
Maxwell's Plum. He told us 
that Maxwell's pina coladas, 
banana daiquiris, and 
strawberry daiquiris are 
always prepared in advance 
in bulk, as are the Bloody 
Marys, and he claimed that it 
is common practice for the 
restaurant to skimp on the 
alcohol in these drinks too — 
except when they are served 
at the bar and the customers 
can see them being poured. 
Patrons served at tables, 
he claimed, are almost 
always cheated. 

We found this very hard to 
believe. Just two weeks 
earlier we had caught 
Maxwell's serving a boozeless 
Bloody Mary for the second 
time in five Bloody Mary 
tests, and we said so in these 
pages. It hardly seemed 



likely that the restaurant 
wouldn't mend its ways at 
least temporarily. Also, 
intentionally serving 
liquorless drinks would 
constitute outright fraud and 
a violation of the state liquor 
law. So we decided to test a 
sample of each drink 
immediately. 

On Monday at 8 p.m. 
we sat down at a table and 
ordered a pina colada, a 
strawberry daiquiri, and 
a banana daiquiri, all 
straight up. We sent them 



to the lab immediately and 
found that, indeed, none 
contained any alcohol at all. 
Nevertheless, they cost $3.10 
apiece. (As before, the 
samples were tested by gas 
chromatography at Jacobs- 
Winston Laboratories, in 
Ridgefield Park, New 
Jersey.) 

' We also picked up a 
Bloody Mary at Sunday 
brunch; it measured 1 1 proof, 
or 5.5 percent alcohol, 
making it the strongest 
Bloody Mary from Maxwell's 



we have received in any of 
our seven tests (but still 
less than half the standard 
strength). Apparently, 
Warner LeRoy giveth with 
one hand while he taketh 
away with the other. 

As for the other drink 
recipes, pre-mixed banana 
daiquiris and pina coladas 
made by the Mr. Boston 
Distiller Corporation and 
sold in liquor stores are each 
25 proof. Presumably that is 
a standard ratio. 

All of which leads one to 
wonder when the State 
Liquor Authority is going to 
bestir itself and look into the 
situation at Maxwell's. A 
restaurant that repeatedly 
serves alcoholic drinks 
containing absolutely no 
alcohol seems hardly to be 
worthy of — or to need — a 
liquor license. 

The Results 

March 25, 1979 
Bloody Mary 11.0 proof 

March 26, 1979 
Banana daiquiri 0.0 proof 
Pina colada 0.0 
Strawberry daiquiri 0.0 n 



Photo: botiom. Gary Halpem: insei photo by Adam Scull/Black Star 
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The Bottom Line /Jack Egan 

GOOD NEWS, BAD NEWS: 
STALEMATE ON WALL STREET 




Bull by the Horns 



It doesn't seem to add up. 

Iran collapses, China invades Viet- 
nam, inflation accelerates sharply — and 
yet the stock market moves up. Last 
week, when the members of OPEC 
raised 1979 oil prices for the second 
time in three months, the stock market 
had its best day of the year as traders 
expressed relief that the boost was less 
than expected. All fodder for the bulls, 
who say that the market has already 
discounted all of the bad news and is 
building for a big upward move. 

Conversely, when the good news ar- 
rives in the form of a Mideast peace 
treaty or record corporate-earnings re- 
ports, the market shrugs or retreats. 
This kind of action has provided am- 
munition for the bears, who predict 
another big drop for shares as inflation 
and the shape of the economy contin- 
ue to worsen. 

What it all means, in short, is that 
a standoff has developed that is keep- 
ing the market moving between 800 
and 870 on the Dow Jones industrial 
average this year, with little conviction 
in either direction. Volume figures 
have basically remained in the moder- 
ate 25- to-35-million-share range in daily 
trading. 

Despite last week's upward break- 
out, leading analysts believe the mar- 
ket won't carry much farther. Also, 
they see this stalemate as likely to con- 
tinue until the economy sorts out where 
it is in the business cycle — boom, slow- 
down, or on the brink of a bust — 
since the various indicators have been 



simultaneously flashing green, yellow, 
and red. 

"The major bull move has probably 
been postponed," says Leon Cooper- 
man, the Goldman Sachs partner who 
guides that firm's investment strategy. 
"The market will in fact disappoint 
both the bulls and the bears in 1979," 
he adds, putting the trading range for 
the year at between 750 and 925. 

While the market's ability to break 
through the 860 barrier last week was 
significant from a technical standpoint, 
David Upshaw, an analyst with Drexel 
Burnham Lambert Incorporated be- 
lieves the next limit is only 900 "so the 
short-term potential of the market is 
limited nonetheless." 

But although the trading range has 
been narrow, it has not made for an 
entirely uninteresting market. Resource 
stocks, like the copper companies, have 
performed outstandingly based on the 
run-up in metals prices. And oil -com- 
pany shares, after years of sluggish 
price movements, have returned to 
favor and provide the leadership in 
the current market. Their attraction 
is directly related to the skyrocketing 
price of world oil, which helps their 
earnings, and the prospects of an even 
larger profit boost from some form 
of domestic-energy price decontrol. 
But the question of how much of any 
increase will eventually get taxed 
away by the federal government as a 
windfall has kept investors cautious 
too. 

In general, though, there has been no 
great rush into stocks like there was a 
year ago when the market suddenly ex- 



ploded into 60-million-share trading 
days. At that time, foreign investors 
moved heavily into stocks on what 
proved to be a temporary strengthen- 
ing of the dollar. This was followed 
by a stampede by institutional invest- 
ors, though it turned out that many 
pension funds and bank trust depart- 
ments actually used the 100-point rise 
in the Dow as an opportunity to un- 
load shares. And almost as fast as it 
materialized, the spree evaporated and 
the market ended up hitting its lows 
for the year in late October on 
the heels of the dollar panic. 

"There's still a lot of cash around, 
and the market has not gone down on 
bad news, so we could have another 
April 78," notes Marshall Acuff, port- 
folio manager at Smith Barney Harris 
Upham. "But then the market proved 
it couldn't be sustained and it re- 
trenched. And I believe that that's 
what would happen again." 

Cooperman says the economy is "cy- 
clically not right for a sustained mar- 
ket advance" because it has yet to 
bottom out. He points out that the 
market has historically been at its 
worst an average of five months after 
a recession has started and when inter- 
est rates have peaked. Neither of these 
conditions pertain right now, of course, 
and it is hard to discern how far we 
are from even the beginning of an ac- 
tual economic downturn. 

"We think there is a risk that the 
economy will keep going up, that short- 
term interest rates are anywhere from 
one half to a full percentage point from 
their top, and with inflation such a 
disaster, there is a strong fear of man- 
datory wage and price controls or 
dividend controls," Cooperman adds. 

There are widespread expectations, 
in fact, that corporate profits for the first 
quarter of 1 979 — which will begin to be 
reported in the next few days — will 
show even bigger increases on average 
than the fourth -quarter figures of 1978, 
which so angered the president and his 
advisers recently. 

On the positive side, Cooperman 
notes that the market is now selling 
at its lowest level since World War II 
in terms of the price of sharer relative 
to the replacement costs of their assets. 
The typical stock these days is selling 
at only between 50 and 70 percent of 
these replacement costs. 

Using this analysis, Goldman Sachs 
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In just two minutes, 

this mans face is going to look terrific. 





He'll look bright. Brisk. Rested. 
Ready to start a good day. 

Because his face got a brand new 
start. With Clinique's Face Scrub. 

Face Scrub is a tube of fine grains 
in a non-greasy base. A small amount, 
rubbed into wet skin, clears away 
the skin's daily trash: Dead skin cells. 
Flakes. Excessive oil. Grime. 



Face Scrub is the quick dependable 
way to revive a man's looks. To give 
his face a younger-looking freshness. 

Like all Clinique, Face Scrub is 
allergy tested, 100.^0 fragrance free 
Find it— along with a fast, free skin 
analysis— at any Clinique counter. 

Face Scrub. You'll jook good as new 
again. In just two rriinutes. 



CLINIQUE 

SKIN SUPPLIES FOR MEN 



Y 
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pacesetter on 2 

Jeff Sayre: American in Paris. 

His clothes don't hint that he's a native Californian. Because 
exciting young designer, Jeff Sayre, has incorporated so much 
of the European, less-layered look into his menswear, he's 
produced a whole new approach. An approach that says Jeff 
Sayre is his own man. His collection, just arrived at Macy's, 
shows off his flair for translating continental elan into a great, 
simple, de-accessorized freedom. Fine news for Americans! Just 
a sample of his light touch with original color and fabric: The 
Veste de Ville (in New York: the city jacket), 100% wool flannel in 
seafoam or dusty blue, $1 65. Jacquard stripe shirt with a trace 
of antique striping in black/blue or red/green on ecru, $75. 
Pacesetter Shop, 2nd Floor at Macy's Herald Square. 




Macy's welcomes the 
American Express Card. 



macys 



is currently recommending such buys 
as Northwest Airlines, where the esti- 
mated liquidation value of its fleet 
added to its cash on hand comes to $90 
a share while the stock is trading for 
under $27; or Storer Broadcasting, 
which is trading at $35 but whose as- 
sets are similarly worth about $90 a 
share. Cooperman puts both the savings 
and loans and the insurance com- 
panies as a group into the underval- 
ued-assets category. 

Among the energy companies, Coop- 
erman picks Standard of Indiana, 
Exxon, Phillips Petroleum, Louisiana 
Land, Union Pacific, and Standard Oil 
of California. And he also cites as 
companies which are attractive, because 
they have the potential for above-aver- 
age dividend increases, Warner Com- 
munications, Levi Strauss, ABC, Super 
Valu Stores, and Philip Morris. 

But even though the stock market 
continues to remain attractive pri- 
marily to traders today, there remains 
a widespread belief that a broad sus- 
tained advance remains in the offing — 
even if it does not occur this year. 

Francis Kelly, Blyth Eastman Dillon 
executive vice-president and director of 
research, believes that "for the first time 
in ten years we have the basis for a 
genuine long-term investment policy 
emerging, and I'm extremely bullish." 
His near-term outlook is negative, 
though, because of the current in- 
flationary surge. 

But Kelly, who has had a good 
record in calling the market's twists 
and turns since 1976, predicts "a secu- 
lar turning point for the market in 
1980." This will result, he says, from 
"a series of political decisions that will 
be taken between now and early 1980, 
relating to domestic energy policy, how 
to deal with OPEC, and the U.S. econ- 
omy." 

"The market," he says, "is discount- 
ing a mild and brief recession, but I 
don't think it will be either mild or 
brief." As the economy declines, in- 
flation will abate significantly, he be- 
lieves, and the nationwide balance-the- 
budget mood "will make it impossible 
for the administration to stimulate the 
economy in a traditional fashion." The 
end result will be to "bring about pol- 
icies that will favor investment at the 
expense of consumption. 

"As for the next six months, I don't 
call it discouraging; I call it inevita- 
ble," Kelly adds. 

But that may not be the case. It is 
by no means certain that the next 
six months of thrashing over the econ- 
omy and energy will produce national 
policies more favorable to investment 
and the stock market. Things could 
get worse. mm 
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MEN'S CLOTHING INC. 
1271 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS NEW-YORK N.Y 10020 (212)541 6750 



"Sure, if s a good-looking suit, but can it fly?" 



Meet the suit that can take the wrinkles out 
of travel. It's tailored by Jaymar. 
In Today's Dacron® 

How many times have you wondered: why can't a suit 
travel without looking like an unmade bed? 

Well, here's some good news: Jaymar tailors a great- 
looking suit that (1) moves in total comfort, (2) resists 
wrinkles, (3) keeps its shape right through the 
longest trip. 

The secret? An amazingly resilient fabric 
made of an advanced Du Pont fiber called 
Today's Dacron®. This fiber makes pos- 
sible handsomely tailored suits, slacks, 
sportcoats with real, natural good 
looks, real, natural comfort, super- 
natural performance. And can they fly! 

So before you take off on your 
next trip, stop off at your favorite 
men's store and get yourself into 
these new, non-stop clothes made 
with Today's Dacron* polyester. 
That's rea//y traveling. 




Jaymar travel suits of 100% 
Dacron* polyester 



MAN LIFE 

MADE 

BETTER 



" Du Pont registered trademark. 
Du Pont makes fibers, not fabrics or fashions. 





Am I Asking 
Too Much, 
with Judith 
Jamison and 
Bernard Lias, 
opening April 3 
at the Fashion 
Institute of 
Technology. 
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Movie Houses 



Schedules chang* constantly; phone ahead and 
avoid disappointment and rage 

EAST SIDE 

The Public 425 Lafayette St (677-6925). 4/3-8, 
Salute to Milos Forman. 4/10-15. the Dusan 
Makavejev Show. 

Art 36 E 8th (473-7014). Autumn Sonata. 

St Marks Cinema, 2nd Ave at 8th (533-9292). Thru 4/ 
2. Paradise Alley; Blue Collar 4/3-5, Last Tango in 



Paris; A Slave of Love. 4/6-12. Invasion ol the Body 
Snatchers; Comes a Horseman. 
Theater St Marks, 80 St Marks PI (254-7400) 4/2, 
Rasputin and the Empress; The Royal Family of 
Broadway 4/3, The Baroness and the Butler; 
Evelyn Prentice. 4/4, 5, The Man Who Knew Too 
Much; Saboteur 4/6. Carmen Jones; Stormy 
Weather. 4/7. 8. Bos Stop; Don't Bother To Knock 
fl/9, The Prisoner of Zenda; The Son of Monte 
Cristo. 4/10. Rage in Heaven; The Inn of the Sixth 
Happiness. 

Cinema Village, 22 E 12th (924-3363). 4/1, 2, The 
Chess Players. 4/3, Just Crazy About Horses; 
Casey's Shadow. 4/4, 5. Stromboli; La Strada. 4/6. 
7, Up In Smoke; Reefer Madness. 4/8. 9. Violette; 
Tristana. 4/10, The Serpent's Egg; The Ritual. 

Gramarcy. 23rd St nr Lexington (475-1660). Thru 4/5, 
to be announced. From 4/6, A Perfect Couple. 

Bay Cinema. Second Ave nr 32nd (679-0160) 
Heaven Can Wait. 

Murray Hill. 34th St nr 3rd Ave (685-7652) Super- 
man. 

34th St East, nr Second Avenue (683-0255) Norma 
Rae 

Eastslda. 3rd Ave at 55th (755-3020). Boulevard 
Nights. 

Sutton, 57th nr 3rd Ave (759-1411). Old Boyfriends 
Trans-Lux East, 3rd at 58th (759-2262). Superman. 
Plaza, 58th St. E of Madison (355-3320). The Inno- 
cent. 

Baronet. 3rd Ave at 59th (355-1663). Voices. 
Coronet. 3rd Ave nr 59th (355-1663). Thru 4/5. The 

Deer Hunter. From 4/6. Love on the Run. 
D.W. Griffith, 59th Street W of 2nd Ave (759-4630) 

Saturday Night Fever. 
Cinema I. 3rd Ave nr 60th (753-6022). The Bell Jar 
Cinema II. 3rd nr 60th (753-0774). Real Life. 
Gemini I ft II. 2nd Ave at 64th (832-1670) I. Agatha 

II. Buck Rogers in the 25th Century. 
Beekman. 2nd Ave nr 65th (737-2622). Thru 4/5, The 

Great Train Robbery. From 4/6, A Perfect Couple 
Loews Now York I ft II. 66th & 2nd Ave (744-7467). 

I. Norma Rae. II. Thru 4/3, Murder by Decree. From 

4/4, The Champ 
68th St Playhouse at 3rd Avenue (734-0302). The 

French Detective 



Loews Tower East. 3rd Ave nr 71st (879-1313). The 

China Syndrome. 
72nd St East nr 1st Ave (288-9304) Thru 4/5. Bread 

and Chocolate From 4/6, to be announced 
Trans-Lux 85th, at Madison (288-3180). Autumn 

Sonata. 

86th St E. 210 E 86th (249-1144) Richard Pryor in 

filmed concert. 
UA East 1st Ave at 85th (249-5100) Same Time 

Next Year. 

Loews Orpheum, 86th at 3rd (289-4607). Superman 
Loews On*. 3rd Avenue near 86th Street (427-1332). 

Saturday Night Fever 
RK0 86th I & II, at Lexington (289-8900). I. Buck 

Rogers in the 25th Century. It. Thru 4/5, Boulevard 

Nights. From 4/6, Blazing Saddles. 

WEST SIDE 

Bleecker St Cinema. 144 Bleecker at LaGuardia PI 
(674-2560). 4/1, 2. A Wedding; Heartbreak Kid. 4/ 
3, Red Pony; Red Lion. 4/4. The Front; A King in 
New York. 4/5. The Milky Way; Bedazzled. 4/6. 7. 
Badlands; In Cold Blood. 4/8. 9. Comes a Horse- 
man; Missouri Breaks. 4/10, Seven Samurai. 

Waverly, 6th Ave at 3rd St (929-8037). Thru 4/5, 
Richard Pryor in filmed concert. From 4/6, The 
Deer Hunter. 

8th St Playhouse, 52 W 8th (674-6515). 4/2. The 
Circus; The Strong Man. 4/3. The Kid; Steamboat 
Bill Jr. 4/4, City Lights; College 4/5, Grandma's 
Boy; Tramp, Tramp. Tramp. 4/6. The General; 
Safety Last 4/7, The Great Dictator. A Woman of 
Paris. 

Greenwich, 12th at Greenwich (929-3350). Agatha. 

Quad, four cinemas at 34 W 13th (255-8800). I. 
Murder by Decree. II The Great Train Robbery. III. 
Thru 4/5. The Invasion of the Body Snatchers. From 
4/6. Your Turn, My Turn. IV. Thru 4/5, The Last 
Wave. From 4/6, Richard Pryor in filmed concert 

Loews Astor Plaza. Bdway at 44th (869-8340). Thru 
4/3, Superman. From 4/4. The Champ. 

Loews State I ft II, Bdway at 45th (582-5070). I. 
Norma Rae. II. The China Syndrome. 

Criterion, Bdway nr 45th (582-1796). Thru 4/3. Mur- 
der by Decree. From 4/4, Superman. 
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Embassy I. Bdway & 46th (757-2408) Thru 4/5, 
Midnight Express. From 4/6, Blazing Saddles 

Embassy II. III. IV. Bdway & 46th (730-7262). II. The 
Warriors. HI. Hardcore. IV. Coming Home 

Victoria. Broadway & 46th (354-5636) Saturday 
Night Fever 

Forum, Bdway at 47th (757-8320) Thru 4/5, Heaven 

Can Wait. From 4/6. A Perfect Couple 
RKO Cinerama I & II. Broadway at 47th (975-8366). I 

Boulevard Nights II. Thru 4/5. The Groove Tube; 

The First Nudie Musical From 4/6, The Deer 

Hunter. 

Rivoli. 49th & Bdway (247-1635) Buck Rogers in the 

25th Century. 
Radio City Music Hall. 6th Ave & 50th (246-4600) 

The Promise. 

Guild, 33 W 50th (757-2406) Saturday Night Fever. 

Museum of Modern Art 1 1 W 53rd (956-6100). 4/2, 
noon, Ski the Outer Limits; 2:30, Days of Glory; 6 
p.m. They Won't Believe Me. 4/3, noon. Ski the 
Outer Limits; 2:30, Life Begins at 8:30; 6 p.m. 
What's Happening? 4/5. 2:30 Berlin Express; 6 p.m. 
Days of Glory; 8:30, Experiment Perilous. 4/6, 2:30, 
Experiment Pehlous; 6 p.m Lite Begins at 8:30. 4/ 
7, noon. The Last Outlaw; 2.30, Two O'clock 
Courage; 5 p.m. Desperate 4/8, noon, The Last 
Outlaw; 2:30. The Ex-Mrs Bradford; 5 p.m. Morte a 
Venezia 4/9, noon. Ninety Degrees South; 2:30. 
Night Song; 6 p m An Evening with Nancy Holt. 4/ 
10, noon. Ninety Degrees South; 2:30, Music in 
America; 6 p.m. What's Happening? 

Ziegfeld, 141 W 54th (765-7600). Hair. 

Festival, 57th nr 6th (757-2715). Thru 4/5. Wifemis- 
tress From 4/6. The Deer Hunter. 

Carnegie Hall Cinema. 7th Ave betw 56th & 57th 
(757-2131). 4/2. Tiger Shark; Manpower 4/3, Ap- 
prenticeship of Duddy Kravitz; The Paper Chase. 4/ 
4, It; Singin' in the Rain. 4/5, Swept Away; One 
Sings, the Other Doesn't 4/6. The Chess Players; 
Days and Nights in the Forest. 4/7. Discreet 
Charm of the Bourgeoisie; Dinner at Eight. 4/8. 
Mafa Han; Inspiration 4/9, Sweet Smell of Suc- 
cess; Blessed Event. 4/10, Face to Face; Through 
a Glass Darkly. 

Little Carnegie. 57th St nr 7th (246-5123). Picnic at 
Hanging Rock. 

Parte, 4 W 58th (688-2013) Get Out Your Handker- 
chiefs 

Cinema III. 59th at the Plaza (752-5959) Trie Inno- 
cent 

Paramount, 2 Gulf & Western Plaza (247-5070). Thru 
4/5, Coming Home From 4/6, A Perfect Couple 

Cinema Studio I ft II, Bdway at 66th (874-8989) I. 
Your Turn, My Turn. II Remember My Name 

Regency, Bdway at 67th (724-3700). Thru 4/3, Mur- 
der Ahoy; Murder at the Gallop. 4/4-7, The Third 
Man; Lady From Shanghai 4/8, 9, Diabolique; The 
Bride Wore Black 4/10, 11. Dead Reckoning; The 
Enforcer. 

Embassy 72nd, at Bdway (724-6745). Agatha. 

Loews 83rd, Bdway at 83rd (877-3190). I. Saturday 
Night Fever. II. Murder by Decree. III. Same Time 
Next Year. IV. The Great Train Robbery. 

Mow Yorker, Bdway nr 88th (874-9189). Thru 4/5. 
Autumn Sonata From 4/6, The Deer Hunter. 

Thalia. 250 W 95th (222-3370). 4/2. A Piece of 
Pleasure; Just Before Nightfall. 4/3, The Magic 
Cloak of Oz; His Majesty, The Scarecrow of Oz. 4/ 
4, 5. Scarlet Street; Human Desire. 4/6, 7, The 
Thing; The Blob. 4/8, The Rose Tattoo; Summer 
and Smoke. 4/9. Rock. Rock, Rock; Go Johnny Go. 
4/10, The Sorrow and the Pity. 

Olympia. Bdway at 107th (865-8128). Thru 4/5, 
Bread and Chocolate; La Grande Bourgeoise. From 
4/6, Same Time, Next Year; House Calls. 



The Movies 



Agatha-A high-style, emotionally satisfying movie 
made out of mere conceit — an imagined reconstruc- 
tion of what happened to the late Agatha Christie in 
December. 1926, when she disappeared into thin air 
for eleven days. Vanessa Redgrave plays Agatha 
as a woman decisive at her writing desk but 
absolutely inarticulate, crushed, and helpless in 
social and personal situations: Timothy Dalton is her 
impatient, upper-class bounder of a husband, darkly 
severe in the early Olivier manner; and Dustin 
Hoffman is a Gatsby-like poseur, a con-man Ameri- 
can journalist who gallantly tries to save Agatha 
from self-destruction. An eccentric movie in many 




Love on the Run, Francois TrufTaut's 
latest picture, with Jean-Pierre Leaud 
(above) in the lead, concludes the story of 
Antoine Doinel that began with "The 400 
Blows. " Opens April 6th at the Coronet. 



ways, but it holds you with the unearthly beauty of 
its visual design, in which the world is converted into 
mysterious and glamorous shadows Directed by 
Michael Apted; photographed by the great Vittorio 
Storaro; and written by Kathleen Tynan and Arthur 
Hopcraft. Embassy 72nd; Gemini I; Greenwich 

Autumn Sonata-ln Ingmar Bergman's new film, Ingnd 
Bergman (in a brave, fully rounded performance) is 
a successful concert pianist, and Liv Ullmann is her 
35ish daughter who is convinced that her mother's 
neglect of her as a child has ruined her life She 
takes revenge in guilt-provoking accusations that 
are loathsome, fascinating, and ultimately baffling. A 
bald, untextured, tirade-film, in which Bergman 
seems lost in resentment and guilt that he hasn't 
quite comprehended or worked out Trans-Lux 85th; 
Art; thru 4/5. New Yorker. 

The Ball Jar-Excruciating. Marilyn Hassett acts up a 
storm as Sylvia Plath's autobiographical heroine, but 
she's given no help by the screenwriter (Marjorie 
Kellogg) or the director (Larry Peerce). With the 
exception of a few moments from Mary Louise 
Weller (as the happy-times southern girl, Doreen). 
the movie is unrelieved suffering and grimness. It's 
also completely unilluminating: one might conclude 
from it that Sylvia Plath committed suicide because 
the men she met were all louts and the women all 
lesbians. Cinema I. 

Boulevard Nights-A synthetic, shallow look at the 
feverish Chicano life of East Los Angeles. The plot 
is routine TV-style stuff about gangs and rival 
brothers, and the ethnic detail is timid and flat. 
Unintentionally, the filmmakers have made the 
Latino culture seem enfeebled and the characters 
like simple losers and hangers-on. With Richard 
Yniguez, Marta DuBois. and Danny de la Paz. 
Written by Desmond Nakano; directed by Michael 
Pressman RKO Cinerama I; Eastside; thru 4/5. 
RKO 86th II. 

Broad and Chocolate-Franco Brusati's poignant 
comedy (completed in 1974) is about an Italian 
worker who emigrates to Switzerland in search of 
calm and order and finds that he can neither fit in 
nor give up his native identity. A meditation on 
homelessness. the movie tries to recapture the 
pathos-and-laughs mood of Chaplin's films but falls 
short: the hero is a lot less resourceful than the 
Tramp. Starring Nino Manfredi. Thru 4/5, Olympia & 
72nd St E. 

The Champ-Jon Voight. Faye Dunaway. and Ricky 
Schroder in Franco Zeffirelli's re-make of the 1931 
classic. Also in the cast are Jack Warden and 
Arthur Hill. Opens April 4 at Loews Astor Plaza & 
Loews N Y. II. 

Tho China Syndromo-A sensationally effective melo- 
drama about an accident at a nuclear power plant 
and the efforts of a TV news reporter (Jane Fonda) 
and her cameraman (Michael Douglas) to prevent a 
corporate coverup. James Bridges directs with great 
assurance and narrative skill, and Jack Lemmon, as 
the control room chief at the plant, brings his usual 
sense of physical and emotional detail to the 
performance — especially necessary in this case, 
because we would be lost without Lemmon cueing 
in our reactions. Except for experts, who can 
understand the technical stuff? Who can say 
whether the movie is a much-needed cautionary tale 
or an irresponsible rabble-rouser? From a screen- 
play by Bridges, Mike Gray, and T.S. Cook. Loews 
Tower East; Loews State II. 



The Door Hunter-Michael Cimino's amazingly vivid, 
large-scaled account of a community of Pennsyl- 
vania steelworkers during the Vietnam period begins 
with scenes of work, boozing, hunting, and a jubilant 
Russian Orthodox wedding celebration. Then three 
of the men (Robert De Niro. Christopher Walken, 
and John Savage) go off to Vietnam and suffer the 
sheer dislocating weirdness and uncontrollable sav- 
agery of the war. This section of the movie has 
scenes of devastation and terror that are without 
equal in American cinema Returning home, war- 
hero De Niro tries to pull the shattered community 
together. It's an extraordinarily powerful work that 
alternates moods of joy and suffering, murderous 
realism and mystical exaltation. With Meryl Streep. 
George Dzundza, Chuck Aspegran. and memorably, 
the late John Cazale. Thru 4/5. Coronet; from 4/6, 
Waverly, Festival, New Yorker & RKO Cinerama II. 

Get Out Your Handkerchiafe-Bertrand Blier's ex- 
hilarating high comedy is about a distraught young 
husband, Gerard Depardieu, whose heartbreakingly 
beautiful and delicate wife, Carol Laure, has gone 
into a mysterious funk. Depardieu picks up a 
Mozart-loving teacher, Patrick Dewaere, in a Paris 
restaurant and encourages him to go to bed with 
Carol — maybe he can cheer her up. Yet her depres- 
sion doesn't lift until she meets a 13-year-old boy — 
a genius, a scoundrel, an actual Mozart — who 
understands exactly what she wants. Blier's concep- 
tion of women as an utterly different species, blank 
and incomprehensible, offends a good many people 
Easily the most courageous and enjoyable foreign 
film of 1978. Paris. 

The Groat Train Robbery-Sean Connery. Leslie-Anne 
Down, and Donald Sutherland as mid-Victorian train 
robbers in a handsome and mildly diverting movie. 
The period stuff (shot mainly in Ireland) is certainly 
detailed and large-scale, but the picture lacks 
tension, warmth, originality, and any particular rea- 
son for existing in the first place. Finally, it's just 
another caper movie. Beautifully photographed by 
the late Geoffrey Unsworth. Written and directed by 
Michael Crichton Quad; Loews 83rd IV; thru 4/5. 
Beekman 

Hair-Milos Forman has turned the "tribal love-rock 
musical"— one of the more banal products of the 
sixties — into an audacious, imposing work, not al- 
ways coherent or likable, with stretches of fantastic 
imagery out of Fellini and Una Wertmuller and a 
powerhouse style of direction that sits very heavily 
on top of that ersatz little rock score. An endless 
Central Park be-in is intertwined with a shaggy-dog 
type of plot about a band of wandering hippies and 
straights. The movie isn't a love festival: Forman 
and screenwriter Michael Weller (the playwright) 
plunge us back into the outskJers-versus-establtsh- 
ment conflicts of the sixties. The movie is heavily 
charged with emotion but for a musical it's fatally 
lacking in simplicity and lyrical ease (Twyla Tharp's 
inventive choreography is mangled by over-aggres- 
sive editing). Starring Treat Williams as the hippie 
who liberates people, John Savage as a lovely hick 
from Oklahoma, and Beverly D'Angelo as an upper- 
class girl who becomes a beautiful hippie madonna 
Ziegfeld. 

Hardcora-A cold, dour, perversely priggish movie 
about a strict Calvmist businessman (George C 
Scott) from Grand Rapids, whose teenage daughter 
runs away and joins the porno-movie and sex-show 
underworld in Los Angeles. Searching for the girl, 
this religious man finds himself disgusted by the 
scene, and he begins raging against our modem 
media culture in which "everything is based on sex, 
sold on sex." The writer-director Paul Schrader 
clearly intends us to accept his hero as saint and 
martyr, suffering for our sins — the sins of permis- 
siveness. But the movie is all knotted up; its point of 
view is prurient and disgusted at the same time. It 
lacks genuine moral curiosity or any real spiritual 
tension (the hero is never even slightly tempted by 
sex himself). With Season Hubley as a vulnerable 
baby hooker. Embassy III. 

The Innocent The last movie completed by Luchino 
Visconti before he died in 1976 is literally a swan- 
song— graceful, elegant, stately, with an atmosphere 
of upper-class swank that holds your interest even 
when the story falters or grows murky. Giancarlo 
Giannini plays a philandering tum-of-the-century Ro- 
man aristocrat with a beautiful mistress (Jennifer 
O'Neill) and an even more beautiful wife (Laura 
Antonelli). A free-thinker and an atheist, he imagines 
that he is above petty jealousy, but when his wife 
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becomes pregnant after an affair of her own, he 
acts as insanely as Othello. The sexual psychology 
of the characters is rather baffling at times, but 
Laura Antonelli's excitement in the highly erotic 
lovemaking scenes with Giannini is plain enough. A 
grandiose, humorless film, but beautiful to look at. 
Based on a novel by Gabriele D'Annunzio Plaza; 
Cinema III 

Love on the Bun-Francois Truffaut's latest film in the 
saga of Antoine Ooinel (Jean Pierre Leaud), who 
this time becomes disenchanted with marriage, is 
divorced, and falls in love with love again. Opening 
April 6 at the Coronet 

Murder by Decree-In this 134th movie about Sherlock 
Holmes, James Mason plays Dr. Watson as a 
weary, old-maidish husband forced to surfer the 
whims of a brilliantly energetic young wife. Mason's 
model, in an audacious, high-camp performance, 
seems to be Jack Benny at his most feline and 
helplessly put-upon. Christopher Plummer, as 
Holmes, is a rather conventional man of action; by 
turning Holmes into a man, Plummer destroys him 
as a character The rest of the movie, which is 
about how Holmes cracks the Jack the Ripper 
case, depends on cheap horror techniques, blood 
and violence; this Anglo-Canadian production may 
be the first of those 134 to forego the pleasures of 
detection. Written by John Hopkins. Directed by Bob 
Clark. Loews 83rd II; Quad; thru 4/3. Criterion & 
Loews N Y. II 

Norma Rae-Or, "The Good Ol Girl Meets David 
Dubinsky." Sally Field, in an affecting and humorous 
performance, is an angry, beaten-down southern 
textile worker and Ron Leibman is a street-smart 
New- York-Jewish labor organizer who rouses her to 
the injustices of factory life. Written by the veteran 
team of Irving Ravetch and Harriet Frank Jr., Martin 
Ritt's production is awkwardly staged, and it sets 
out its liberal-humane, pro-unionist sentiments a little 
too bluntly, but the picture is still moving and funny. 
Norma Rae has been formed by women's move- 
ment perceptions without being burdened by wom- 
en's movement rhetoric, and Sally Field's anger 
propels the movie forward With Beau Bridges 
Loews State I; Loews New York I; 34th St E. 

Old Boyfriends-The first film directed by Joan 
Tewkesbury (formerly screenwriter for Robert Alt- 
man) is a dreary, undernourished tale about an 
unhappy Los Angeles psychologist who drives 
around the country visiting the men who once meant 
something to her. She humiliates herself and all of 
them, yet the movie treats her not as a schizo but 
as an earnest seeker after truth Talia Shire, who 
doesn't have the temperament for this sort of thing, 
is the wandering lady, and the boyfriends are 
Richard Jordan, John Belushi, and Keith Carradine 
From an opaque, inexpressive screenplay by Paul 
and Leonard Schrader Sutton. 

A Perfect Couple-Robert Altman's film, starring Paul 
Dooley and Marta Heflm, is the story of the eldest 
son of a wealthy family and his relationship with a 
singer in a rock group family band Opens April 6 at 
the Beekman, Paramount, Gramercy. and Forum 

Picnic at Hanging Rock-A handsome but irritating 
work from Peter Weir, the Australian director of The 
Last Wave. A group of girls from a posh turn-of-the- 
century boarding school go on an outing, and three 
of them and a spooky teacher disappear in an 
ancient rock formation Intimations of sexual long- 
ings and violence come to nothing — the movie is all 
portents, an elaborate tease. Weir has a first-class 
eye for composition, but he's overly fond of the 
elliptical, the suggestive, the ineffable Maybe he 
needs a cigar-chewing producer. With Rachel Rob- 
erts as the repressed-lesbian headmistress. Little 
Carnegie 

The Promisa-Kathleen Quinlan, Beatrice Straight, 
Laurence Luckenbill, and Stephen Collins, directed 
by Gilbert Cates, in a contemporary love story with 
an unusual twist. Radio City Music Hall. 

Real Ufa-Albert Brooks's debut as a writer-director is 
a messy but original satire of cinema-verite docu- 
mentary films, social-sciences methodology, show- 
biz phoniness and about a dozen other things. 
Brooks stars as a comedian who sets out to make 
a film about an ordinary family (like the PBS series, 
"An American Family"). Eager to capture "real life." 
he changes the family's life beyond recognition and 
winds up a nervous wreck himself. The movie 
collapses about half way through, but there are 
many bright moments along the way. With Charles 
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Carmalina, a new musical, opens April 
4th at the St. James Theater, with a book by 
Alan Jay Lerner and Joseph Stein, and a 
score by Burton Lane. Above a scene with 
Howard Ross and Jossie de Guzman. Also 
in the cast, starring Georgia Brown and 
Cesare Siepi, are John Michael King and 
Gordon Ramsey. 



Grodin as a man so ordinary he hardly exists 
Cinema II. 

Remember my Name- A: an Rudolph's contemporary 
'blues' drama, starring Geraldine Chaplin as a 
calculating romantic bent on revenge, and Anthony 
Perkins as the man in her past; co-starring Moses 
Gunn, Jeff Goldblum. and Berry Berenson Cinema 
Studio II. 

Superman-An airborne James Bond triumphs in a 
Classic Comics version of the New Testament After 
the pretentious opening section on the planet Kryp- 
ton, which appears to be constructed out of Styro- 
foam and plastic kitchen trays, the infant Superman 
comes to Earth to redeem man from his fallen 
ways The mood turns sublime, majestic, hushed. 
Then comes the best stuff: Newcomer Christopher 
Reeve is very amusing as that timid love-struck 
priss, Clark Kent, and also as the full-grown Super- 
man, a satirically virtuous do-gooder who props up 
falling 707s and takes a very-turned-on Lois Lane 
(Margot Kidder) soaring over Manhattan's glamor- 
ous towers at night It is a consummation greater 
than sex. Unfortunately, there's more: farcical vil- 
lains, disaster footage, and a real cheat of an 
upbeat ending This mish-mash of moods and styles 
leaves you bewildered but fairly satisfied Directed 
by Richard Donner With Marlon Brando (sounding 
like Claude Rains), Gene Hackman and Valerie 
Perrine. Loews Orpheum; Murray Hill; Trans-Lux E; 
thru 4/3, Loews Astor Plaza; from 4/4, Criterion 

Voices-It's the lump-and-phlegm season, and there's 
nothing to be done about it. This is still another 
movie about a handicapped or physically injured girl 
(Amy Irving as a deaf dancer) and a nice fellow 
who gives her strength and love (Michael Ontkean, 
acting sensitive, like a tall, dark-haired Ryan O'- 
Neal). The portrait of working-class ethnics in 
Hoboken is unconvincing (Alex Rocco as a Jewish 
father?), but the movie is occasionally affecting in 
an earnest, simple-minded way Robert Markowitz, 
from TV. directed. Baronet. 

The Warriora-Walter Hill's swaggering film about 
New York street gangs is funny, volatile, and mock- 
feroaous — a cross between a kung fu battle epic 
and a fnendly Broadway musical. The movie doesn't 
have a believable moment, but its colors are often 
brilliant (spray-paint purples and reds against black 
nighttime backgrounds), and the action never stops. 
Some of the stalking, running, and fighting may 
remind you of a Jerome Robbins ballet. Kids get so 
excited during the movie that they tear the theaters 
apart. Embassy II. 

Your Turn. My Turn-A relentlessly glib French ro- 
mantic drama that starts out to make the simple 
point that women with children aren't free to pursue 
their love affairs in peace, and then turns, by 
degree (and perhaps unconsciously), into a full- 
scale attack on children as selfish, unreliable de- 
stroyers who always betray you in the end. The 
characters fit into place or disappear as functionally 
as the parts of a machine, but Philippe Leotard and 
Marlene Jobert, as adulterous lovers, make an 
attractive and ardent couple. The form of the movie 
is very tight, but the meanings seem out of control. 
Directed by Francois Leterrier. Cinema Studio I; 
•rom 4/6. Quad 
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Monday, April 2 



G. B. Point-Michael Moriarty stars in a play by David 
Berry about a G.I s journey thru emotional devasta- 
tion to self knowledge and a commitment to life; 
directed by William Devane Previews now prior to 
an April 16 opening Playhouse, 359 W 48th (541- 
9820). 



Wednesday. April 4 



Carnwllna-Georgia Brown and Cesare Siepi in a 
musical about Carmelina Campbell, her local ad- 
mirer, and her confrontation with three American 
lovers. ex-G I s from WW II days Book: Alan Jay 
Lemer, Joseph Stein Lyrics: Alan Jay Lerner. 
Music: Burton Lane. Directed by Jose Ferrer Mon 
thru Sat at 8; mats Wed & Sat at 2 p.m. St James, 
246 W 44th (398-0280). 



Thursday, April 5 



Faith Heeler-James Mason, Clarissa Kaye. and Donal 
Donnelly in a play, by Brian Friel. about a possibly 
fraudulent evangelist and his activities, set in the 
bywoods and backwoods of Britain. Directed by 
Jose Quintero Mon thru Sat at 8; mats Wed & Sat 
at 2 p.m. Longacre, 220 W 48th (246-5639) 



Saturday, April 7 



Whose Ufa Is It Anywey?-Tom Conti stars in a play 
revolving around a sculptor who is in a hospital 
because of an accident which has left him par- 
alyzed Directed by Michael Lindsay-Hogg Jean 
Marsh stars in the role of the doctor who attends 
him Previews start tonight pnor to a 4/17 opening. 
Mon thru Sat at 8; mats Wed & Sat at 2 p.m. 
Trafalgar, 208 W 41st (betw 7th & 8th) (921-8000) 



CURRENT 



Ain't Miabehavin'-Would the slapdash playfulness, 
the lovable smallness of this show survive the lure 
of self-aggrandizement, moving from Off- to On 
Broadway? Nothing to worry about; it did. The cast 
of five — Ken Page, Armelia McQueen, Alan Weeks. 
Debbie Allen, and Nell Carter — works together as 
nimbly and wickedly as five fingers in a piece of 
sleight of hand. The delicious songs by Fats Waller 
and his friends continue their joyous renaissance 
Mon thru Sat at 8; mats Wed & Sat at 2 p.m. 
Plymouth, 236 W 45th (730-1760). 

Annia-Oi.ver Twist in drag, but — given such surefire 
ingredients as a chorus line of moppets, a Christ- 
mas tree, and a dog called Sandy — only a churl 
could cavil even if Thomas Meehan's book is a far 
cry from Harold Grey's comic-strip Annie, as is 
Charles Strauses score from his best work. Sarah 
Jessica Parker now plays Annie Tues thru Sat at 8; 
mats Sat at 2; Sun at 3 pm Alvin, 250 W 52nd 
(757-8646) 

Bedroom Farce-A new comedy written & directed by 
Alan Ayckbourn, which takes place in the bedrooms 
of three couples during the course of a Saturday 
night. Mon thru Sat at 8; mats Wed & Sat at 2. 
Brooks Atkinson, 256 W 47th (245-3430). 

The Beat Little Whore houte in Texas-Attempts to 

squeeze salaciousness out of a bordello setting are 
rather repellent, not because of the setting, but 
because it is like trying to squeeze blood out of 
stones Every vanation on the brothel theme has 
been worked into the ground. Mon thru Sat at 8 
p.m.; mats Wed & Sat at 2 p m 46th St Theater, 
226 W 46th (246-0246) 

Chapter Two-Neil Simon attempts, in part at least, to 
be serious about the real-life romance, marriage, 
and problems of a couple and to pierce through to 
the troubling core of things But he handles drama 
as if it could be constructed out of one-liners, only 
sticking laments where the laughs would normally 
go. There are some genuinely funny one-liners 
afloat, but the playwright's ultimate failure stems 
from his belief that you can build anything out of 
one-liners, from coffee tables to cathedrals Lau- 
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Raw silk. Luxury class. 

Pure silks, quietly 
sensational. Absolutely 
nothing's as good to look 
at, or feels so luxurious. A 
blouson jacket with throat 
latch, side entry pockets, 
great back detail, $72; 
pleated trousers, $50; 
both in khaki. A soft shirt 
with short sleeves, new 
pajama collar, in taupe, $53. 
All by Irka, in 100% silk. 
Naturally. 

GIMBELS 

Men's Contemporary Sportswear, 
Second Floor. Available only at 
Gimbels Broadway and 
Gimbels East. 



rence Luckinbill & his wife Robin Strasser play the 
leading roles. Mon, Tues, Wed, Fri, Sat at 8; mats 
Wed & Sat at 2 p.m.; Sun at 3 p.m. Eugene O'Neill 
Theater, 230 W 49th (246-0220). 

A Chorus Una-Every generation needs its own 
backstage legend, and this one is a worthy de- 
scendant of 42nd St. Out of the real words of 
chorus-line aspirants. James Kirkwood and Nicholas 
Dante have fashioned a shiny romance, and it 
bounces agreeably off Marvin Hamlisch's paper-thin 
score. Michael Bennett's direction covers a multi- 
tude of inadequacies. Mon thru Sat at 8; mats Wed 
& Sat at 2 p.m. Shubert, 225 W 44 (246-5990). 

The Crucifer of Blood-A new Sherlock Holmes mys- 
tery play starring Paxton Whitehead, directed by 
Paul Giovanni who based it on Doyle's writings. 
Timothy Landfield plays Dr. Watson and Glenn 
Close the female lead as Irene St. Clair. Tues thru 
Sat at 8; mats Wed & Sat at 2 p.m. Sun at 3 p m. 
Helen Hayes Theater. 210 W 46th (246-6380). 

Da-On second seeing Hugh Leonard's bittersweet 
autobiographical comedy (transported almost intact 
to Broadway) is even more entertaining, endearing, 
and gently moving. Tues thru Sat at 8; mat Wed, 
Sat at 2 p.m.. Sun at 3 Morosco. 217 W 45th (246- 
6230). 

Dencln'-Director Bob Fosse has devised a hetero- 
geneous choreography ranging from classical ballet 
through modern dance to every form of show-biz 
and disco dancin'. What doesn't work is the two 
side by side, like internecine Siamese twins. The 
proximity of popular dance gives ballet an air of 
pretentiousness: ballet retaliates by making pop 
dancing look facile, tawdry. Dancin' is sheer perfec- 
tion for the vulgarians, anathema for the purists, and 
a mixed bag for the over-whelming rest of us. Tues 
thru Sat at 8; mats Wed & Sat at 2; Sun at 3 p.m. 
Broadhurst. 235 W 44th (247-0472). 

Dea<htrap-lra Levin's play concerns a formerly suc- 
cessful playwright, a disciple who sends him a play 
clearly destined to become a Broadway smash, and 
the stale playwright's disapproving wife, who has 
strong scruples and a weak heart. There is a basic 
problem with the comedy mystery genre, wherein 
the laughs are supposed to lull you into a false 
security. The plot, however, is impossible. With 
Stacy Reach. Marian Seldes. and Elizabeth Parrish. 
Mon thru Sat at 8; mats Wed & Sat at 2 p.m Music 
Box. 239 W 45th (246-4636). 

Dreeula-Among Edward Gorey's impressive but inap- 
propriate sets, this camped-up version of a trashy 
old play offers mostly cutenesses instead of thrills, 
and can at best impress if you sit far enough back 
so that the stage is reduced to the appropriate 
comic-strip (or Gorey drawing) dimensions. Dennis 
Rosa misdirected. Tues thru Sat at 8; mats Sat & 
Wed at 2; Sun at 3 p m. Martin Beck Theater, 302 
W 45th (246-6363). 

Eubiel-Based on songs by Eubie Blake, revue is a 
nice old-fashioned black musical of the kind we 
could have seen with rapture on Broadway some 
four or five decades ago. There is talent here and 
there is fun to be had. But if you can get into Ain't 
Misbehavin' you can see the same sort of thing 
brought brilliantly up-to-date. Tues thru Sat at 8; 
mats Wed & Sat at 2; Sun at 3 p.m. Ambassador, 
215 W 49th (541-6490). 

Gemini-Albert Innaurato's saga of life in a Phila- 
delphia backyard is, at once, a stupendous verbal 
circus and a touching story of people desperately 
needing to be noticed. Innaurato writes extremely 
well, and his control over simultaneously ongoing 
lines of action is somewhat akin to Bach's mastery 
over fugues. Peter Mark Schifter's direction is 
splendid. Mon thru Sat at 8: mats Wed 4 Sat at 2 
p.m. Little Theater, 240 W 44th (221-6425). 

Grease-Broadway's senior musical, about high school 
shenanigans in the fifties, now seems as much a 
period piece as any Romberg operetta, but the 
energy of the original has been remarkably well 
preserved. Without a single memorable song or solo 
turn, the show holds onto an amusing, attractive 
ridiculousness, mostly due to Patricia Birch's lively 
choreography and Tom Moore's no-nonsense direc- 
tion. Tues thru Sat at 8; mats Wed & Sat at 2: Sun 
at 3 p.m. Royale. 242 W 45th (245-5760). 

I Love My Wlfe-The Smothers Brothers are now 
appearing in this tale of wife-swapping in Trenton, 
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done as a series of skits, with a Cy Coleman score 
and the direction by Gene Saks that even brings the 
orchestra onstage to mess around in the action. 
Tues thru Sat at 8; mats Wed & Sat at 2; Sun at 
3 p.m. Ethel Barrymore, 243 W 47th (246-0390) 

The Kingfisher-Rex Harrison and George Rose are 
effective in this new play by William Douglas Home, 
starring Claudette Colbert. This is a very tired, late 
bird, and could not even catch a worm The play, 
itself, sags, buckles, and totters all over the place, 
and its lack of wit is matched by lack of taste. It 
concerns a successful novelist who, 50 years back, 
lost the girl he loved, and now meets her again. 
Most amazing is that the able Lindsay Anderson, 
who has hitherto directed only worthy plays, should 
have staged this sorry thing without any distinction. 
Tues thru Sat at 8; mats Wed & Sat at 2. Sun at 
3. Thru 5/13. Biltmore, 261 W 47th (582-5340). 

A Masting by the River-Keith Baxter, Simon Ward. 
Siobhan McKenna, and Sam Jaffe in a new play by 
Christopher Isherwood and Don Bachardy, set in a 
monastery in India, about two brothers, one a 
Hollywood director and the other a novice monk, 
who meet after a long time and then go their 
separate ways; directed by Albert Marre. Tues thru 
Sat at 8; mats Wed & Sat at 2; Sun at 3. Thru 4/ 
14. Palace. 1564 Bdway (757-2626). (Closed) 

Oh! Calcuttal-Revival of the musical devised by 
Kenneth Tynan Sketches by Jules Feiffer, Leonard 
Melfi, John Lennon, David Newman. Robert Benton. 
Dan Greenburg, Sam Shepard. Mon, Tues, Wed. Fri 
at 8; Sat at 7 & 9:30; Sun at 3 & 7 p.m. Edison, 240 
W 47th (757-7164). 

On Golden Pond-Frances Sternhagen and Tom Al- 
dredge in a comedy by Ernest Thompson which 
focuses on an elderly couple visiting their summer 
home in Maine. Directed by Craig Anderson. Mon 
thru Sat at 8; Wed & Sat mat at 2 p.m. New Apollo 
Theater. 234 W 43rd (921-8558). 

Sarava-Musical based on Jorge Amado's Dona Flor 
and Her Two Husbands, with Tovah Feldshuh, P.J. 
Benjamin, and Michael Ingram. Book, lyrics, and 
music by N. Richard Nash and Mitch Leigh. Directed 
by Rick Atwell. Tues thru Sat at 8; mats Wed & Sat 
at 2; Sun at 3. Broadway. Broadway & 53rd (247- 
7260). 

Spokasong-Stewart Parker's Irish play is endowed 
with oodles of charm and punning, some of which is 
sophomoric but likeable, and some truly inventive, 
witty and humane. You have to fancy a work that, 
though it occasionally runs out of everything else, 
never loses its brio, or allows its cheerfulness to 
imply that every silver lining does not have a cloud. 
All production values are delightful, including fine 
cycling from the entire cast. Kenneth Frankel has 
directed with a resourcefulness that stays well 
above mere cleverness. Tues thru Sat at 8; Wed & 
Sat mat at 2 p.m. Runs thru 4/29. Circle in the 
Square, 1633 Bdway (581-0720). 



Todd-Sweeney Todd thinks big and delivers 
big In music, it strives for opera; in visuals, it 
overwhelms; in words, it seems to aim at searing 
social comment. The result, in many ways, falls 
short of the intention, and a certain coldness cannot 
be denied to this Stephen Sondheim/Harold Prince 
musical. Still, Angela Lansbury's performance and 
the work of several other talented people make this 
musical Grand Guignol a provocative, if not neces- 
sarily gripping, occasion. Tues thru Sat at 8; mats 
Wed & Sat at 2; Sun at 3 p.m. Uris, 51st W of 
Bdway (586-6510). 

They're Playing Our Song-Neil Simon's musical 
comedy about a work-obsessed tunesmith and a 
wisecracking, Jewish-style urban neurotic collabora- 
tor (Robert Klein and Lucie Amaz). An ensemble of 
three men and three women act as alter egos for 
the stars. Klein is a truly funny comedian, and Lucie 
Amaz, whose raspy speaking voice is off-putting, 
has a raucous singing voice which is rousing. 
Composer and lyricist are Marvin Hamlisch and 
Carole Bayer Sager. Douglas W. Schmidt's sets 
and projections are as cute as they are clever; 
Tharon Musser's lighting is inventive. Robert Moo- 
re's direction is. perhaps, needfully, overemphatic. 
Mon thru Sat at 8; mats Wed & Sat at 2. Imperial. 
249 W 45th (265-4311). 

Whoopaal-This revival of the 1928 musical offers 
manifold but uncomplicated delight, and there are 
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far better songs here (by Gus Kahn and Walter 
Donaldson) than in any Broadway show. There is an 
endearing cast — Charles Repole, Catherine Cox, J. 
Kevin Scannell, Franc Luz. and Leonard Drum, with 
several more not far behind. If here and there a 
new mock innocence overzealously displaces the 
real, old one — well, mock turtle soup is not such a 
bad dish either Tues thru Sat at 8; mats Wed & Sat 
at 2; Sun at 3 p m. ANTA, 245 W 52nd (246-6270). 

Wings-Arthur Kopits play starring Constance Cum- 
mings in the role of aviatrix Emily Stilson John 
Madden directs Compared to this play, almost 
everything else on Broadway is mere horseplay, 
however gorgeously caparisoned It ripples and 
shivers with truth, and. helped inestimably by Miss 
Cummings, stretcnes the imagination while never 
missing the heart Mon thru Sat at 8 p.m. mats Wed 
& Sat at 2 pm Lyceum, 149 W 45th (582-3897) 

Zoot Suit-Luis Valdoz's musical play is loosely based 
on the 1942 Sleepy Lagoon murder in Los Angeles 
of a Chicano youth, and its Mexican Americans are 
all fearless, intelligent, and witty Concomitantly, 
every Anglo (with two exceptions) is a sneering or 
snarling Chicano-hatmg beast The production drips 
with well-meaning ineptitude, but it is not free from 
unappetizing calculation either. The whole thing falls 
absurdly short of its vast subject— racial injustice 
Tues thru Sat at 8; mats Wed & Sat at 2. Winter 
Garden. 1634 Bdway (245-4878) 



OFF and OFF-OFF BROADWAY 



Acme Repertory-H Ibsen's Hedda Gabler. G B 
Shaw's Mrs. Warren's Profession, and Peter Shaf- 
fer's Black Comedy, directed by J P Duffy. Thurs 
thru Sun, thru 5/27 The Cubiculo. 414 W 51st 
(279-9321) 

Am I Asking Too Much'-Judith Jamison and Bernard 
Lias star in a musical written and directed by Ken 
Rubinstein 4/3-22 at the Fashion Institute of Tech- 
nology. 7th Ave 8 27th St. then, 4/26-5/13. at the 
Henry St Plyhouse, 466 Grand St (279-3721). All 
performances at 8 p.m. 

Arms and tha Man-G 8 Shaw's work, directed by 
Andres Castro Fn thru Sun at 8 p m. thru 4/22 
West Side Repertory. 252 W 81st (666-3521) 



Tha Bad Taste Playars Comady Ravua-Presented by 

the Script Development Workshop 4/6-8, 4/13-15. 
4/20-22 Stagelight Theater, 218 W 48th (757- 
2230) 

Big and Littla-Botho Strauss s play, staged by Daniel 
Freudenberger, starring Barbara Barrie Sets by 
Barbara Nessim. Thru 4/15, Tues thru Fn at 8; Sat 
at 3 & 8; Sun at 3 & 7:30 Marymount Manhattan 
Theater, 221 E 71st (730-0794). 

Biography: A Gama-Max Fnsch's comedy, about a 
middle-aged professor and Everyman. Tues thru Sat 
at 8; Wed & Sat mats at 2; Sun mats at 3 p.m. thru 
4/29. Westside Theater, 407 W 43rd (239-7177) 

Tha Birds-Revival of Anstophanes's work in the 
Walter Kerr translation, directed by Renos Mandis. 
Thurs thru Sun, thru 4/8 LaMama. 74 A East 4th St 
(475-7710) 

Buriad Child-Sam Shepard's play set on an Illinois 
farm, directed by Robert Woodruff. Our drama 
critic, John Simon, liked it "very much." Tues thru 
Fri at 8; Sat at 6 & 10; Sun at 3 & 7 30 Thru 4/ 
15 Theatre de Lys. 121 Christopher St (924-8782) 

Tha Circla-W. Somerset Maugham's comedy, di- 
rected by Thomas Luce Summa. 4/4-9, at 8 p m. 4/ 
15, at 3 p m Hentage Theater, 15 Gramercy Park 
So (228-0900) 

Tha City Suita-Keith Levenson's work about nine 
young adults. Thurs thru Sun at 8, Sat & Sun at 3 
p m. Thru 4/29 Park Royal. 23 W 73rd (787-3981) 

CSC Rapartory-John OKeeffes Wild Oats, written in 
1 791 , deserves to live on There is something 
powerfully satisfying about a forgotten old play by 
an old forgotten playwright being rediscovered and 
proving a fresh delight The two Christophers, Martin 
and Barnes, who directed it, keep the plot spinning 
with appropriate dizziness and genuine inventive- 
ness You could do a lot worse than reap these 
Wild Oats Tues thru Fn at 8, Sat at 7 & 10 15; Sun 
at 3 S 7 pm. thru 4/22 Marquis of Keith, by Frank 
Wedekind, now in repertory CSC Repertory, 136 E 
13th St (677-4210) 

Tha Day Thay Tradad Saavar-A play by Joel 
Shatzky, directed by Dmo Nanzzano Wed thru Sat, 



thru 4/7 SoHo Artists Theater. 465 West Bdway 
(473-2954) 

Doubla Bill-F/ighf and Trie Legacy, a life of Gertrude 
Stein, by George Whitmore, directed by David 
Csontos Thru 4/9 Fn & Sat at 10 30; Sun and Mon 
at 7:30 18th St Plyhse. 145 W 18th (242-3900) 

Doubla Bill-Ernst Muller and Bill Bruehl's Such Tunes 
as Killed the Cow, and Different Ends of the 
Rainbow Sun & Mon. Thru 5/28 Newfoundland 
Theater, 6 W 18th (255-4991) 

Drama Committee Repertory-Voltaire's Candide, 
Thurs thru Sun; Melville's Bartleby the Scrivener, Fri 
thru Mon; Gogol's Dead Souls Sat thru Wed — all in 
rep, 4/7-5/20 Theater, 17 W 20th (929-8377) 

Duel-A romantic opera with contemporary rock score, 
exploring the relationship between Percy B Shelley 
(Tom Westerman) and Lord Byron (Stan Wilson) 
while in self-imposed exile in Italy Wed thru Fri at 
8; Sat at 5 & 9; Sun at 3 p.m. 4/4-29 Lion Theatre 
Company, 422 W 42nd (279-4200) 

The Elocution of Benjamin-Gordon Chater in a play 
by Steve J Spears, directed by Richard Wherrett. 
about a homosexual transvestite. Tues thru Sat at 
8; Sun at 3 & 7:30; Sat mat at 2 Theatre Four. 424 
W 55th (246-8545). 

An Enemy of the Paople-Henrik Ibsen's classic. 4/6, 
7, at 8 4/8, at 2 p m 1010 Park Ave (288-3246) 

Eyes of the Harem-Irene Maria Fornes's play about 
life in a 14th century harem 4/23-5/20 INTAR. 420 
W 42nd (695-6134). 

Fair Play For Eva-Musical satire by Paul Rawlings 
and Jerry Markoe, directed by Robert Engstrom 
Wed thru Sat, thru 4/7, at 8 pm ATA Theater, 314 
W 54th (664-9142), 

Family Business-Dick Goldberg's play about infighting 
in a suburban Boston Jewish family is a fog of 
melodrama occasionally pierced by a ray of some- 
thing resembling truth Much of the violence stems 
from the revelation that one of the four loving but 
internecinely embattled sons is a homosexual. The 
acting of a cast of six is remarkable Tues thru Fri 
at 8; Sat 7 & 10; Sun 3 & 7. Astor Place Theater, 
434 Lafayette St (254-4370) 
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The world is in love with New 
York again and the elegant 
Biltmore Hotel is at its hub. 

And with the Biltmore's special 
weekend rate of $44.50 per 
person double occupancy for 
the first night and only $25.00 
per person for a second night; 
you can't afford to miss it. 

Our special rate doesn't just 
get you a room: 

We start you off with cham- 
pagne or a cocktail at the bar 
under the famous Biltmore Clock. 



Then we buy you dinner. 

And after you spend a luxurious 
night in one of our deluxe rooms 
we send you the best part of all: 
Breakfast in bed. 

(We even include taxes and tips 
for food and drink.) 

We'll arrange for your theatre 
tickets. Or a tour around the city 

So come and stay with us at 
the Biltmore. 

We take the bite out of the 
Big Apple. 



The Biltmore, Madison Ave., & Forty- Third St. New York, N Y. 1 001 7 
Call Toll Free-(800) 221-2690 N.Y.C.-661 -1717. 
N.Y. State-(800) 522-6449. Or ask your local travel agent. 

The 8ilfrnofe 
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The Fant« jticks-Musicai based on the Rostand play, 
in its zillionth year and the end is not in sight. Has 
spawned plenty of on-Bdway talent. Tues thru Fri at 
8 p.m. Sat at 7 & 10; Sun at 3 & 7:30. Sullivan St 
Playhouse at Bleecker (674-3838). 

Flagship-Donald Wollner's play, directed by Steve 
Kaplan, which takes a swipe at TV. the news, and 
Madison Ave. Thurs thru Sun. thru 4/22. Manhattan 
Punch line, 260 W 41st (279-4200). 

The Four T«rin*-Copi's play, directed by Kelly En- 
glish. Wed thru Sat, 4/4-28, at 8:30 p.m. ATA 
Theater, 314 W 54th (279-4200). 

4th Wall Hep-Joan Harvey's In the Beginning. Thurs 
thru Sat at 8 p.m. Off the Wall, comedy-satire 
revue, Thurs thru Sat at 11:30 p.m. Truck and 
Warehouse Theater, 79 E 4th St (254-5060). 

Good Lads at Hoart-The National Youth Theatre of 
Great Britain performs in Peter Terson's play. Tues 
thru Sat at 8; mats Sat at 4; Sun at 2 & 6. Thru 4/ 
8. Brooklyn Academy of Music, 30 Lafayette Ave, 
Bklyn (636-4100). 

Homeland A play about South Africa and the USA by 
Salealo Maredi and Steve Friedman, directed by 
Denny Partridge. Thurs thru Sun at 8; Sat & Sun at 
4 p.m. 4/5-22. NYTE. 62 E 4th St (868-3333). 

The Houm of Blira Leaves-John Guare's comedy. 4/ 
5-9. 4/12-14. Production Company. 249 W 18th 
(691-7359). 

I'm Getting My Act Together and Taking it on the 

Rood-The Cryer/Ford musical, directed by Word 
Baker. Tues thru Fri at 8; Sat at 7 & 10; Sun at 3 
& 7 p.m. Circle in the Square Downtown, 159 
Bleecker St (254-6330). 

Tha Importance of Being Eamott-Oscar Wilde's 
comedy, directed by Alfred Gingold. Tues thru Sun 
at 8: mats Sat & Sun at 2:30. 4/5-22. Equity Library 
Theatre. 103rd & Riverside Dr (663-2028). 

In the Summer House-Jane Bowles's play, directed 
by Neal Weaver. Thurs thru Sat at 8; Sun at 3 p.m. 
thai 4/15 Meat & Potatoes Co , 58 W 39th (391- 
2346). 

Jack London, the Man From Eden'a Orova-A one- 
man show written and acted by C.R. Portz. Thurs 



thru Sun, thru 4/8. All-Craft Community Theater. 23 
St Marks PI (477-0993). 
Jardie's Roommate-John Cromwell's play, directed 
by John Mills. Fri thru Sun, thru 4/8. Gene Frankel 
Theater. 36 W 62nd (581-2775). 

Joan Cocteau Repartory-As You Like It, at 3 p.m. 4/ 
7 at 7:30. Tennessee Williams's fri the Bar of a 
Tokyo Hotel, at 10:30; 4/6 at 7:30. lonesco's Exit 
the King, at 7:30; 4/7 at 10:30; 4/8 at 3 p.m. 
Bouwerie Lane Theater. 330 Bowery (677-0060). 

The Last Days of Manklnd-A new musical by Red 
Mole Enterprises, the troupe of entertainers from 
Wellington, New Zealand. Thurs thru Sun at 8 p.m. 
4/5-22. Theater for the New City. 162 Second Ave 
(254-1109). 

Little Blue Star*: Nijintky, 1919-Play by Faustino 
Rothman. Tues thru Sat at 7:30; Sun at 4:30. Thru 
4/11. 18th St Plyhse, 145 W 18th (362-9608). 

Manhattan Theater Club-Odon von Horvath's Don 
Juan Comes Back from the War, directed by 
Stephen Pascal. 4/3-5/6. John Hopkins's Losing 
Time, starring Shirley Knight and Jane Alexander, 
directed by Ed Sherin. Thru 4/22. Club, 321 E 73rd 
(472-0600). 

Medicine Show Hop-Shipping Out, a fugitive comedy, 
and Frogs, a cubist comedy, Fridays & Saturdays in 
rep, thru 4/28, at 8 p.m. Newfoundland, 6 W 18th 
(255-4991). 

A Month In the Country-Turgenev's play, directed by 
J. Perry McDonald. 4/2, 4/6-8. Cuban Cultural 
Center, 601 W 51st (560-8201). 

My Old Friends-Maxine Sullivan in a musical with 
book, lyrics and music by Mel Man del and Norman 
Sachs, directed by Philip Rose. Tues thru Sun at 8; 
mats Sat & Sun at 3. Thru 4/8. Orpheum, 126 
Second Ave (260-6480). Reopens 4/12 at 22 Steps, 
48th & Bdway (541-6162). 

1000 Years of Jan-Musical revue uniting The Leg- 
ends of Jazz and the Original Hoofers. Tues thru 
Sun, thru 4/8 Entermedia, 189 Second Ave (475- 
4191). 

Tha Passion of Dracula-A totally new version of the 
Count's adventures (vastly preferable to the on- 



Broadway version), by Bob Hall and David Rich- 
mond. Peter Bennett directs. Tues thru Fri at 8 p.m. 
Sat at 7 & 10 p.m. Sun at 3 & 8 p m. Cherry Lane 
Theater, 38 Commerce St (989-2020). 

Prometheus Bound-The Aeschylean drama depicting 
the downfall and punishment of the god who stole 
fire from the gods and gave them to mankind. 4/2, 
5-9, at 8 p.m. Trinity Players, 168 W 100th (724- 
7192). 

Rat's Nest-Neil and Joel Cohen's comedy about a 
pack of smalltime weirdos, (Tom Nardini, Ken 
Larsen, and Richard Minchenberg) directed by Mi- 
chael Murphy. Wed & Thurs at 8; Fri S Sat at 8 & 
10; Sun at 8 p.m. Courtyard Plyhse. 39 Grove St 
(679-2615). 

Repertorio Esparto 1- Sodas de Sangre, La Celestina, 
Romeo y Julieta, Te Juro Juana Que Tengo Ganas, 
La Fiaca, Los Japoneses, No Esoeran, and Jardin 
de Otono— all in Spanish, in rotation, thru August. 
Gramercy Arts. 138 E 27th (for time and dates 889- 
2850). 

Say Goodnight Grackt-A new comedy by Ralph 
Pape, directed by Austin Pendleton, about "some 
60's kids not quite ready for the 80's ." Mon, Wed, 
Thurs, Fri, at 8; Sat at 7 & 10; Sun at 3 & 8. 
78th St Theatre, 236 W 78th (595-5240). 

Shelley-A musical about the life and work of the 
British poet, written and directed by Morna Murphy, 
music by Ralph Martell, lyrics by Percy B. Fri at 8; 
Sat at 3 & 7:30; Sun mat at 3. Thru 4/8. Carter 
Theater, 250 W 43rd (391-1880). 

She Stoops To Conquor-Oliver Goldsmith's classic, 
directed by E. Grayson-Grossman. Fri thru Mon, 
thru 4/14. Shandol. 137 W 22nd (243-9504) 

SoHo Rep-Ocfober 12, 410 BC. 4/6. 13, 20 at 8:30; 
4/7, 14. at 7 p.m. 4/8 at 7:30: 4/15. at 4 p.m., 
SoHo Rep. 13 Mercer St (925-2588). 

Song Night in the City-Musical revue exploring a 
fantasy world of cabaret; directed by John Braswell. 
Wed thru Sun at 8 p.m. 4/4-29. Westbeth, 151 
Bank St (989-0355). 

Spectrum Theater- The Storm, Alexander Ostrovski's 
19th century play. Thru 4/7. J. M. Barrie's The 




Achievement 

Should she he a soloist. . . or would a symphony 
career be better? Right now, she's preparing for 
that first recital... in an Yxes St. Laurent dress 
priced quite modestly. 
Yves St. Laurent Dress 
White background with burgundy trim at the 
neck, cuffs, and bordering the burgundy buttons. 
Happy polka dots in burgundy, lavender, green 
and gold. 

Two side pockets and a wrap belt (not shown). 
Sizes 4 to 6\ $34.00 
(Contact us if you wish to receive 
our mailings) 
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RELAX- 
ELEGANTLY... 
in the 
look-of- 
linen 

Linen-y textured 
herringbone 
weave— a natural 
in the relaxed 
double breasted 
jacket with 
narrow lapels 
and pleated 
tapered slacks. 
The suit, 
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Admirable Crichton. Thru 4/14 Eugene O'Neill's 
Long Voyage Home and In the Zone, 4/4-15 
Calvary Church. 277 Park Ave So (475-5529) 

Squat Thoater Rep-Franz Xavier Kroetz's Men's Busi- 
ness Thru 4/18 at 8:30, Pig. Child. Fire! Squat 
Theater. 256 W 23rd (691-1238) 

Star at the Staka-Andras Suto's historical drama set 
in the time of the Protestant Reformation; directed 
by Pamela Caren Billig Wed thru Sun thru 4/29 
Threshold Theater. 428 Lafayette St (673-2222) 

Time Again-Pamela Rivlin plays a ten-year-old who 
remembers her past in a musical by Allan Rieser 
and James Campodonico Directed by Don Price 
Sun thru Tues at 8 pm 4/8-5/1 Troupe Theater. 
335 W 39th (244-9699) 

Tip-Toe»-George and Ira Gershwin's 1925 musical 
comedy (in which neither of the brothers had 
reached his gorgeous stride) has a cast which is a 
total washout except for one or two dancers The 
leads. Georgia Engel and Russ Thacker. are even 
less than the sum of its parts The prosaic orches- 
trations, along with the poverty-stricken sets, 
remain uncredited The more items remain uncred- 
ited in the program, the more we are in for trouble 
Thru 4/8. Brooklyn Academy of Music, 30 Lafayette 
Ave. Bklyn (636-4100) 

Tripletala-Three plays by George Bemberg, directed 
by Jane Stanton— The Promiscuous Umbrella. 
Wanting, and Hands Off. 4/5-8, 12-14 Wonder- 
horse. 83 E 4th St (533-5888) 

Tropical Tre«-A modem Japanese Electra. by Yukio 
Mishima, with an all Asian-American cast, directed 
by Jon Teta Thurs thru Sat at 8; Sun at 3 p.m. 4/ 
5-22 The Open Space. 64 Wooster St (966-3729) 

Twelfth Night-Shakespeare's comedy about love 
and mistaken identity Thurs thru Sun. thru 4/8 3 
Muses Theater. Ansonia Hotel. 73rd & Bdway (242- 
3900) 

Umabatha-A Zulu version of Macbeth, performed by 
a cast of 40 from Africa's Phe Zulu Theatre 
Company, created by and starnng Welcome Msomi; 
Directed by Phillip Msomi Tues thru Thurs at 8; Sun 
at 7 30; mats Sat at 3 p m From 4/9 Entermedia 
Theater. 189 2nd Ave (475-4191) 

Vanitiea-Three girls trom Texas grow old but not up 
Jack Heifner s attractive and nicely observed play 
covers familiar ground (The Group. Grease, etc). 
but Garland Wright's coiled-spring direction of a 
three-member cast (Sally Sockwell, Jane Galloway. 
Patricia Miller) gives the work cogency and wit. 
Westside Theatre. 407 W 43rd St (541-8394) 

The WHch-Ferenc Molnar's play at 1:15. Tues thru 
Fri. 4/3-20 Quatgl- Lunchtime Theater (bnng your 
lunch). Hotel Diplomat. 108 W 43rd (221-9088) 



MISCELLANY 



Beatlemania-Wed thru Fri at 7; Sat at 7 & 10; mats 
Wed & Sat at 2. Sun at 3 Lunt-Fontanne, 205 W 46 
(586-5555) 

Jacques Bral la. ..-A revival of the Brel musical 
compiled by Eric Blau and Mort Shuman, with Elly 
Stone and Joe Massiell in the roles they originated 
years ago Wed thru Sat at 11:30 p.m. 4/4-13. 4/ 
6. 7. at 8 pm Beacon. Bdway nr 74th (874-1717). 

Mummenschanz-Mime troupe Tues thru Sat at 8; 
Wed & Sat at 2; Sun at 3 p m Bijou. Bdway at 45th 
(221-8500) 

Shindig-The sounds of the sixties live, on stage, in 
concert Wed thai Fri at 8 p m Sat at 2. 7 & 9:30 
pm Sun at 3 & 7:30 pm. Downstairs at City 
Center, 131 W 55th (246-8997) 



New York Ticket Service 

For free information regarding what tickets may be 
obtained for theater, dance and concerts, call 986- 
5872, Monday through Friday. 12:30 to 6:30 p m 
New York Magazine will be happy to advise you 



After Dark 



NIGHTCLUBS 



The Balalaika-300 E 24th. Russian nightclub-restau- 
rant Singer Emil Gorovets and other Russian enter- 



• LEX. AVE -Open Monday thru Saturday to 9 p m • FORDHAM RD . 3RD AVE.. BX.. FLUSHING— Tues A 
Wed. to 7:45 p.m.: Sat to 8:45 p.m.; Mon., Thurs. & Fri. to 9:30 p.m. • KINGS PLAZA. QUEENS BLVD. 
ROOSEVELT FLD . VALLEY STREAM. YONKERS, WHITE PLAINS. PEEKSKILL, PARAMUS. MENLO PARK. 
EATONTOWN & Milford, Conn -Mon. -Sat. open to 9:30 p.m.. White Plains closes Sat at 6 p m • Open 
Sunday 12-5 p.m. (New Jersey stores closed Sunday). No mail or phone orders. 
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Saturday's Britches? 
Fine gentlemen's 
trousers as 
comfortable and 
easy-going as the 
day itself, any day 
of the week. 
From $25. 



Stick 
your hands in 
the pockets 
of your favorite 




A Division of Mannor Corporation, 
1290 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10019 



Available at Lord & Taylor 
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tamers start their stufl at 9 pm.. Fri & Sat at 9:30 
and midnight. Dancing to instrumental trio Closed 
Mondays (532-9297) 

Barbizon Plaza Library 6th Ave, betw 58th & 59th 
Lively discotheque, open Mon thru Fri. 4:30 p m to 
3 a m ; Sat. 9 p m to 3 am; Sun. 8 p m to 2 a m. 
(247-7000) 

Brandy's ll-84th & York Supper club of wood, brick, 
and Commodore Hotel fixtures. Touch dancing 
nightly (879-5299) 

Cachaca-403 E 62nd Mirrors, dining at marble-topped 
tables, dancing, potted palms, gray velvet Chester- 
field sofas (688-8501) 

Catch a Rising Star- 1487 1st Ave Continuous enter- 
tainment by comics and singers Tues thru Sun, with 
steadies Pat Benatar and David Sayh (794-1906) 

La ChansonneMe-890 Second Ave Rita Dimitri per- 
forms Monday thru Saturday The Chansonnette 
Trio plays for dancing nightly (752-7320) 

Chateau Madrid-48th St & Lex. "Brazilian Fantasy." 
a musical revue at 9 30 & midnight; Sat at 8 30, 
11:30 & 1:30. Closed Mon (752-8080) 

Comic Strlp-1568 Second Ave Restaurant, comedy 
spot with an improvisational entertainment. Sun thru 
Fri, fun starts at 9; Sat at 9 & 12 15 (861-9386) 

Copacabana-10 E 60th Restaurant-discotheque with 
disco-qroup entertainment 4/6, 7, The Raes 4/11- 
15, Robin Williams (of Mork & Mindy) Copa-Disco: 
Huge dance floor, Fri & Sat only, 10 p m to 4 a m 
(755-6010) 

David K's Aquarium Lounga-1115 Third Ave Singer/ 
pianist Hugh Shannon here nightly, Tues thru Sun 
from 9 p.m. thru 2 a m (371-9090) 

Dionysos-304 E 48th Stetios a band tor Greek 
dancing. Elena Voulgari entertains nightly Interest- 
ing decor and international cuisine (758-8240) 

Hippopotamus 11-405 E 62nd An attractive place 
with a fireplace, an English club atmosphere, and a 
tine chef Disco-dancing from 10 to 4 am nightly 
(486-1566) 

lmprovisation-358 W 44th Comics and singing wai- 
tresses all night long, seven days a week; food; 
total informality (765-8268). 

Jimmy Watton'a-131 E 54th Mon thru Sat. at 10 
p.m., midnight, and 2 a m The Tommy Furtado Trio 
plays Tues thru Sat, and the Bernie Leighton 
Quartet, Sun & Mon evenings (838-8384) 

Las Mouchas-260 11th Ave Cabaret, with adjacent 
disco 4/4, Judy Kreston 4/5, Julie Kurnitz & 
Richard Burke. 4/11, Jaime De Roy Shows at 11 
p m (695-5190) 

Ona Fifth Avanua-Tues thru Thurs. Sal & Sun. 
pianist Al Haig holds forth Mon & Fri, the Down- 
town Blue Blowers, all six of them; from 9 15 to 2 
a.m. (260-3434). 

Rainbow Grill-65th floor. Rockefeller Plaza. Vival 
Viva! revue with seven chorus girls and five chorus 
boys Between & after shows — disco-dancing to a 
light show (757-8970). 

Rainbow Room-65th floor. Rockefeller Plaza Exqui- 
site, enormous dining and dancing room, with a view 
of the entire world, almost Sy Oliver and his 
Orchestra play nightly, except Monday (757-9090) 

Raflactiont-40 E 58th Attractive bi-level discotheque, 
open Fri & Sat from 10 to 4 a m (688-3365) 

La Rafuga-309 E 83rd Charming French dining place 
with live baroque guitar and harp music, nightly, 
from 7 pm (861-4505) 

Roma dl Notta-137 E 55th. Italian nightclub, with 
caves for dining, and for dancing, the Roma Eighty- 
Eight. Wed thru Sat, strolling musicians also enter- 
tain (832-1128) 

Roaaland-239 W 52nd Enormous ballroom open for 
dancing Wed. Thurs A Fri from 5:30; & weekends 
from 2:30. American & Latin bands, with Ruben 
Hernandez officiating at the disco's midnight ses- 
sions. Wed, Fn & Sat (247-0200) 

Sirocco-29 E 29th. Greek-Israeli nightclub starring 
Arts San and his musical review, preceded and 
followed by disco music and a light show nightly 
Closed Mondays (683-9409) 
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Touches-190 Third at 1 7th Discotheque, all scintilla- 
tion, and mirrors, downstairs from that estimable 
eatery known as Tuesdays (533-7902). 



THE HOTEL ROOMS 



Biltmore. 43rd & Madison (687-7000). Under the 
Clock: The Phyllis Brothers, an instrumental duo for 
dancing from 8 to 1. Mon thru Fri. 

Csrlyle. Madison Ave & 77th (744-1600). The Cafe: 
Through the end of June, singer-pianist Bobby 
Short, with Beverly Peer on bass & Eugene Gam- 
mage on drums Bemelmans Bar Pianist Barbara 
Carroll entertains Mon thru Sat from 9:45 to 1 a.m. 

The Drake. Park Ave at 56th (421-0900) Shep- 
heard's: Jocelyn Jocya in French Feelings, a conti- 
nental revue 

New York Sheraton. 7th Ave at 56th (247-8000). 
Sally's: Thru 4/21, Expo Falstaff: Pianist Judith 
Keithley. 5 to 10 pm ; pianist Jennifer Scott. 10 p.m. 
to 1 a.m. 

Pierre. 5th Ave & 61st St (638-8000) The Cafe: A 
rich and irresistible room. The Rene Martel Trio in a 
season of continental music for dining and dancing, 
Tues thru Sat, 8 to midnight A pianist takes over 
Sunday and Monday 

Plaza. Fifth Ave at 59th (759-3000). Edwardian 
Room: Dance music by the Roger Stanley trto. 
Tues thru Sun from 6:30 p.m. to 12:30 a.m. 

Sheraton Centre. 52nd and 7th (581-1000). Lion's 
Share: Mon thru Sat, strolling violinists Barbara & 
Joseph. Bridges: Mon thru Sat, singer Liz Marks. 
French Quarter: Mon thru Sat. the Sal Matthews 

Sextet; Daryl Sherman trio. 

Sherry-Netheriand. 781 Fifth Ave (355-2800). Le 
Petit Restaurant Pianist/composer/arranger Earl 
Rose plays from 8 to 1 a.m. 

St. Regis Sheraton. 5th Ave & 55th (753-4500). Old 
King Cole: Continuous dinner/dance music, Ray 



Hartley, pianist, Mon thru Fn, 5:30 to 8 pm The 
Peter Duchin Quartet headed by pianist Bob Page, 
8 pm. to 1 a.m., Fri & Sat, 9 p.m. to 2 a m 

Waldorf-Astoria. 49th St & Park Ave (355-3000). 
Shah Abbas: Exquisite Persian room crammed with 
mosaics & mirrors, featuring caviar, and entertain- 
ment by pianist Gary Adams from 7 p m to 1 a.m. 
Peacock Alley Lounge: Cole Porter melodies 
played on his own piano. Tues thru Sat. 7 30 to 
12:30 a m by pianist Jimmy Lyon 

JAZZ— ROCK— GUITAR. ETC. 



JAZZLINE 421-3592. 
Call for latest information as to 
when and where They're playing 

Airs Alley-77 Greene St Rashied Ali, the owner of 
this valued showcase for vital new jazz, brings his 
own band for a stay 4/3-7. It's called the Funky- 
freeboppers. which covers just about everything 
Jaki Byard's Apollo Stompers still stomp on Mon- 
days (226-9042) 

Arthur's Tavem-57 Grove St On Monday nights, 
9:15 until 1 a.m., this cozy neighborhood bar rings 
with the vigor of amateur Dixieland: in its 18th year, 
it's the longest running gig in New York, and always 
packed. Mable Godwin at the piano. Thurs thru Sat. 
9:30 to 3:30 a.m. (242-9468). 

Assembly-16 W 51st. Restaurant, with entertainment 
by Marty Berns. pianist, who has thousands of 
songs at his fingertips (581-3580) 

Back Porch-488 Third Ave. Dardanelle, an enchanting 
pianist, singer, and vibraharpist who swings and lilts 
simultaneously, converts this restaurant into a bote 
Tues thru Sat (685-3828) 

Ballroom-Thru 4/7, singer Karen Mason, twice nightly 
at 8:30 & 10:30, Tues thru Sat (473-9367). 

Beefsteek Charlie's- 1 2th & 5th Ave. 4/4-7. Warren 
Chiassen and Chuck Wayne, on vibraharp & guitar. 



Wed & Thurs at 9 & 11; Fn & Sat at 10 30 & 12:30 
(675-4720). 

Bottom Line- 15 W 4th St 4/2. The Big Laff Off. 
comedy competition 4/3, 4. The Police 4/6. 7. 
Horslips (228-6300). 

Camegle Tavern-165 W 56th Jazz pianist Ellis Lar- 
kins. known for his crystal touch, lilting swing, 
enormous repertoire, and short sets, is well worth 
hearing. And he plays on possibly the best instru- 
ment in town, an August Foster piano. 8 to midnight 
(757-9522). 

Christy's Skylite Gardens-64 W 11th Charming res- 
taurant filled with plants and skylights. (673-5720) 

The Cookery-University PI at 8th St Alberta Hunter, 
the 83-year-old singer, gets better and better, her 
repertoire more varied Tues thru Sat Brooks Kerr 
entertains Sun & Mon. with Al Hall on bass (674- 
4450) 

Cooper*s-130 W 36th French cuisine is featured, and 
pianist Robert Kondor entertains nightly except Sun 
(244-2828). 

Crawdaddy-45th St & Vanderbilt Johnny Mince trio 
performs in this New Orleans restaurant 6 to 1 1 
p.m. Mon thru Fn (687-1860). 

The Duplex-55 Grove St 4/3. 10, 17 & 24. Powell & 
La Rocco. 4/4. 11, 18 & 25. Ruby Rims 4/4. Alix 
Cincotti 4/6. 7. Lois Sage 4/8, Jose Quinones 
(243-9306) 

Eddie Condon's 144 W 54th. Nightly, except Sun, 
9:30 to 3 a m Balaban & Cats. Sun, pianist John 
Bunch leads a quintet from 8:30 to 1:30 a m (265- 
8277) 

Grand Finale 11-210 W 70th Tan Shoes and Pink 
Shoelaces, a memory revue with a look at the 
influence TV. movies, and music had on those 
growing up in the 50s & 60s Tues thru Sun, 4/2-29 
(221-3600) 

Hon D/Oeuvrerie-One World Trade Center Mon thai 
Sat, pianist Don Coates from 4:30; Marty Napoleon 
Trio for dancing from 7:30, alternating with Dill 
Jones Sun & Mon, Robert Paige Trio (938-1111). 
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CMton% Meet 

1071-75 THIRD KV ^AVENUE 
48 EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY (212) 888-1033 
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Jazzmania Society- 14 E 23rd. Jamming Wed thai 
Sat in a penthouse loft, with frequent guest stars 
joining the regulars The atmosphere is unbeatable 
and the music engaging (477-3077) 

Knickerbocker Saloon-33 University PI Atmospheric 
jazz and dining room with music starting at 10 p.m. 
Tues thru Sat. From 4/3. Billy Taylor, pianist, with 
Victor Gaskin on bass (228-8490). 

Lone Star Cafa-61 Fifth Ave A hangout for homesick 
Texans 4/2, 3, Vassar Clements 4/4, 5, Red Neck 
Jazz Explosion 4/6, 7, Cobble Mountain Band (242- 
1664) 

MartYe-Third Ave at 73rd Bucky Pizzarelli. the 
elegant seven-string guitarist teems up with Slam 
Stewart, one of jazz's most eminent bassists (and 
master of a sing-along arco style), 4/2-7. Their 
repertoire covers the gamut of ballads and jazz 
standards 4/9-14, jazz pianist Adam Macowicz 
(249-4100) 

Michael's Pub-21 1 E 55th Singer Fran Warren, thru 
4/7, backed by Michael Ftenzi and a band of six. 4/ 
10-28, the legendary song stylist Sylvia Sims sa- 
lutes the music of Cy Coleman. On Mondays, 
Woody Allen indulges in wish-fulfillment with his 
clarinet (758-2272). 

Monsignore 11-61 E 55th An altogether superior 
restaurant with an imaginative menu and excellent 
service The food has an Italian accent, but there is 
a strolling guitarist (Ricardo Roda) who sings love 
songs in a half dozen languages (355-2070). 

Nickels 227 E 67th. Cozy ambience and good food 
Customers can sing along with Jerry Scott at the 
piano, from 8:30 (794-2531) 

Oliver's- 1 41 E 57th. English-type restaurant, with 
music nightly by one of three excellent singer/ 
pianists. Diana Rogers. Tim Butler, or Elaine Fran- 
cis, from 6 p.m. to midnight (753-9180) 

O Lunney s-915 Second Ave betw 48th & 49th Rea- 
sonably-priced eatery where you can dance and 
listen to country and western music, Mon thru Sat 
from 9; Sun from 8 is for bluegrass (751-5470) 

Onde's-160 E 48th. Split-level supper club. Spot- 
lighted are the Jimmy Butts Quartet featuring 
songstress Joanne Norris, alternating with pianist 
Baba Mota. from 7 nightly except Sunday (752- 
0200). 

The Other End-149 Bleecker Robben Ford, a gifted 
young guitarist — more girted than his fusionoid new 
album would lead you to believe — makes his local 
debut on 4/2-3. Joe Ely, a folk singer from Buddy 
Holly's hometown, takes over 4/5-7 (673-7030) 

Ponte's-39 Desbrosses St. Italian cuisine The homey 
atmosphere of this always crowded Italian restau- 
rant is enhanced by guitarist Dino Palermo, who 
serenades the tables with the aid of two violinists, 
Frank and Andy Closed Sundays (226-4621) 

Red Blazer Too-1576 Third Ave nr 88th. Mon, Jazz A 
Cordes; Tues, the New Orleans Nighthawks; Wed, 
the Original Traditional Jazz Band; Thurs, the Sol 
Yaged Quartet; Fn, Betty Comora, with John Bu- 
cher's Speakeasy Jazz Babies; Sat, the Bob Cant- 
well Stompers (876-0440). 

Reno Sweeney- 126 W 13th. Singer Irina Maaleva. 4/ 
3 Singer-pianist Tony Powers. 4/4. 5. 4/8, Diane 
Bulgarelli. 4/10-12. singer/composer/pianist Don 
Yowell. Wed thru Sat, thru 4/14, singer Barbara 
Cook (691-0900) 

Sweet Basil-aeth Seventh Ave So. 4/3-7 Chico 
Hamilton and his quintet supply music from 10 pm. 
(242-1785) 

Tramps- 125 E 15th. 4/5-29, singer Laune Beechman. 
Thurs at 9; Fri & Sat at 10 & midnight (777-5077). 

La Vert-Gala nt- 109 W 46th French restaurant with a 
warm distinguished ambience abetted by the voice 
and piano of Buddy Barnes, an expressive cabaret 
performer with a particular affection for Cole Porter 
(582-7989) 

Village Gate-160 Bleecker St. 4/6, 7, 13, 14, McCoy 
Tyner Septet. Sun, Bob January and his combo 
start at 7 p.m. Tues, Daphne Hellman with her harp 
and her trio, from 9 p m (475-5120) 

Village Vanguard-178 Seventh Ave So 4/3-8, the 
Horace Silber Quintet. 4/10-15, the Zoot Sims 
Quartet The Mel Lewis Orchestra is in residence 
Mondays (255-4037) 



AROUND TOWN 



SPECIAL EVENTS. CONCERTS. OPERA, SPORTS 
EDITED BY FLORENCE FLETCHER 



Special Events 



Ringling Bros, and Bamum h Bailey Circus. Madison 
Square Garden, (564-4400), 3/28-6/3. 4/3, 4, 5, 
10:30 a.m. & 2:30; 4/6. 1:30 & 7:30; 4/7. 10:30 
am.. 3. & 8; 4/8. 1; 4/9. 10:30 a.m., 7:30; 4/10, 
10:30 a.m. & 2:30. 

Spring Flower Show, at New York Botanical Garden, 
Southern Blvd. at 200th St. (220-8777), in the 
Conservatory, open daily ex. Mon. 1 0 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

I'm O.K. Health Fair, 4/2-8. Free health-screening and 
educational services at 110 sites in metropolitan 
area. Hotline for details: (212) 985-9900, thru 4/6 
only 



Concerts 



Monday. April 2 



Maurizio Pollini, piano, works of Schumann and 

Chopin. Carnegie Hall, at 8. 
Gary Kirkpatrick, piano, Alice Tully Hall, at 8:30. 
Gregg Smith Singers, et al . new music by Polin and 

Blumenfetd, Carnegie Recital Hall, at 8:30. 
Zagreb Quartet. Abraham Goodman House, 129 W 

67th St. (362-8060), at 8. 
Martha Heller. oboe/Hugh Loughran, viola, et al., 

"The Romantic Oboe." Symphony Space, at 8. 
La Follia dl Now York Gala Concert Lucine Amara, 

Atarah Hazzan, Anna Riera, sopranos/Carlo Cos- 

sutta, tenor/James Morris, bass, et al. Town Hall, 

113 W 43rd St. (865-1091), at 7:30. 
School District No. 10 Concert Avery Fisher Hall, 7 



Tuesday. April 3 



John Stansell, organ. Works of Bach, Franck, et al. 

Alice Tully Hall, at 8. 
Robert Cohen. cello/Roger Vignoles, piano 92nd St 

Y. at B. 

National Orchestral Association, David Stahl con- 
ductor, American Brass Quintet. Program includes 
Mahler's Fifth Symphony. Carnegie Hall, at 8. 

New York Philharmonic Raymond Leppard, conduc- 
tor; soprano Ellen Shade. Works of Bach, Mon- 
teverdi. Cavalli. Avery Fisher Hall, at 7:30. 

Music of Meyer Kupferman. Carnegie Recital Hall, 8 

Ross Lavinson. works in progress for violin and 
ensembles. American Theatre Laboratory, 219 W 
19th St. (924-0077). at 8. 



Wednesday. April 4 



Boston Symphony Orchestra. Seiji Ozawa, conductor 
Schoenberg's Gurre-Lieder with Tatiana Troyanos. 
James McCracken, Jessye Norman, Kim Scown, 
David Arnold, narrator Werner Klemperer, Tangle- 
wood Festival Chorus. Carnegie Hall, at 8. 

Jaime Laredo, violin/Arnold Steinhardt, violin/Mi- 
chael Tree, Kim Kashkashian, violas/Sharon Rob- 
inson, cello All-Mozart program. 92nd St. Y, at 8. 

Music Aatarna. Alice Tully Hall, at 8. 

Composers Showcase, Gunther Schuller, conductor; 
tenor Paul Sperry. cellist Joel Krosnk*. New York 
premieres of works by Druckman, Shapey, Bour- 
land, Levinson. Whitney Museum, Madison Ave. at 
75th St. (794-0600). at 8. 

Natasha Ghent viola/Stewart Powell, piano, works 
by Soler, Beethoven, Brahms. Greenwich House 
Music School, 46 Barrow St. (242-4770). at 8. 

Municipal Concerts Orchestra. Julius Grossman, con- 
ductor, cellist Alvin McCall. Works of Bach, Vivaldi, 
Bartok, et al. Shuldiner Day Center, Boardwalk at W 
29th St., Brooklyn, at 1:30. 

Juilllard Student Concert Alice Tully Hall, at 1 . 

School District No. 10 Concert Avery Fisher Hall, 7. 



Thursday. April 5 



New York Philharmonic Zubin Mehta, conductor, 
pianist Alfred Brendel. Works by Schubert and 
Mozart (Brendel plays Mozart concertj K. 271 and 
491). Avery Fisher Hall, at 8:30. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie Hall, at 8. 
Same program as 4/4. 

Alexis Welssenberg, piano. Works by Debussy and 
Ravel Metropolitan Museum, at 8:30. 



Miguel Angal Girollet guitar Works by Dowiand, 
Bach, et al. 92nd St. Y. at 8. 

Laague-ISCM. with The Ensemble, Harvey Sollberger, 
conductor, soprano Lucy Shelton. Works of Wood, 
Kohn. Cory, et al. Carnegie Recital Hall, at 8. 

Claire Gesualdo, organ. Grace Church, Broadway and 
10th St. (254-2000), at 12:30. 

Billy Taylor, jazz concert. St. Peter's Church, Lexing- 
ton Ave. at 54th St. (935-2200), at 8. 

Friends of Mozart. CUNY Graduate Center, Base- 
ment Auditorium, 33 W 42nd St. (790-4554), at 8. 

Young Artists in Concert: Mario Lisanti, tenor/ Joseph 
Pompa, piano. Works of Chopin, Wagner, Bartok, 
Rachmaninoff. Laurelton Room, Hotel Wellington, 
Seventh Ave. at 55th St. (247-3900), at 7:30. 

Municipal Concerts Orchestra, William Hodson Com- 
munity Center, 1320 Webster Ave . Bronx at 
1:30. Same program as 4/4 



Friday. April 6 



Chamber Music Society of Lincoln Canter, pianist 
Jorge Bolet. guest Works of Beethoven, Schubert. 
Franck. Alice Tully Hall, at 8 

New York Philharmonic. Same program as 4/5 
Avery Fisher Hall, at 2. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra. Avery Fisher Hall, at 8. 

Music From Marlboro. Yetim Bronfman, piano/ 
Shlomo Mintz, violin/Paul Tobias, cello/David Jolley. 
horn, et al. Works of Brahms, Schubert. Metropoli- 
tan Museum, at 8:30 

Virginia M. Schubc flute Carnegie Recital Hall, at 
8:30. 

Brooklyn Philharmonia Meats the Moderns, Lukas 
Foss, conductor; works by Thome, Gibson, et al. 
Forum with Allen Ginsberg, composers, follows 
BAM. at 8 

Claudia Bloom. violin/Madeline Bloom, piano Lincoln 

Center Library, at 4. 
Gregory Gelman, violin/Marina Lipmanovich, piano. 

Brooklyn Conservatory of Music. 14026 Franklin 

Ave.. Flushing (461-8910). at 8. 
Westchester Conservatory Symphony, Gabriel Banat. 

conductor Cooper Union, Third Ave at 7th St. (254- 

6300), at 8 

Aulos Wind Quintet, St Peter's Church, Lexington 

Ave. at 54th St. (935-2200), at 8. 
Greenwich House Music School Orchestra Concerto 

Showcase, 46 Barrow St. (242-4770). at 8. 
Sylvan Wind Quintet, works by American women St 

Luke's Church. Hudson and 11th Sts. (663-8339), at 

8:30. 

Jazz at Noon, jam session. Derek Smith, piano. 
StoryTowne, 41 E 58th St. (755-1640). at 12. 



Saturday, April 7 



St Cecilia Chorus and Orchestra, David Randolph, 
conductor Bach's Mass in B Minor Carnegie Hall, 
at 8. 

Tokyo String Quartet Lukas Foss. piano BAM. at 

8:30. 

Miriam Brickman, piano Alice Tully Hall, at 8. 
New York Philharmonic Avery Fisher Hall, at 8:30 

Same program as 4/5. 
Chamber Music Society of Lincoln Center. Same 

program as 4/6. Paula Cooper Gallery, 155 

Wooster St. (677-4390). at 6. 
Jean-Pierre Rampal. flute. 92nd St. Y at 8. Sold out 
Columbia University Collegium Musicum. English 

14th-century music St. Paul's Chapel, Bdway at 

116th St., at 8. 
Liederkranz Foundation Scholarship Winners' Con- 
cert, Carnegie Recital Hall, at 2 
George Taylor, viola, and friends Carnegie Recital 

Hall, at 5:45. 

Columbia University Glee Club. Alice Tully Hall, at 3 
Rebecca La Brecquc piano Carnegie Recital Hall, at 

8:30. 

Music From Marlboro, Works of Brahms, Schubert. 
Washington Irving High School, Irving Place at 16th 
St. (586-4680). at 8 

Chinese Cultural Show. McMillin Theatre, Bdway at 
116th St., at 8. 

Athena String Quartet Concert Party, Summit Hotel. 
Lexington Ave. at 51st St. (752-7000), at 8. 

Ursula Oppans. piano Colden Center, Queens Col- 
lege, Kissena Blvd at LIE (520-8080). at 8 30 
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What a man serves is often a reflection of the man. 



Seagrams V.O. 

The symbol of imported luxury. Bottled in Canada. 

Enjoy our quality in moderation. 

Canadian whisky. A blend of Canada's finest whiskies. 6 years old. 86.8 Proof. Seagram Distillers Co., N.Y.C. 




RSVR 
the St. Regis. 

There's just no place in 
all New York like the 
St. Regis for your party, 
wedding, bar mitzvah, 
banquet, or that impor- 
tant executive meeting. 
The St. Regis is urbane, 
civilized, traditional yet 
very much today. And 
beautifully located. It is, 
in fact, New York the way 
you want it. So, before 
you send out those 
RSVP cards, call our 
Banquet Manager at 
(212) PL 3-4500. 




St Regis-Sheraton 
Hotel 

SHERATON HOTELS AND INNS. WORLDWIDE 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 55TH STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10O22 
(212) 753-4500 



AROUND TOWN! 



Sunday. April 8 



Jean-Pierre Rampal, flute/Guarneri String Quartet. 

Works of Boccherini, Mozart, ©t at Avery Fisher 
Hall, at 8. 

Lazar Barman, piano Avery Fisher Hall, at 3. 

Members of New York Philharmonic, Henryk Sze- 
ryng, conductor/violinist. Rodney Friend, violin 
Works of Bach. Mozart, Beethoven Carnegie Hall, 

at 3. 

Chamber Music Society of Lincoln Cantor, Alice 
Tully Hall, at 8 Same program as 4/6 

Frederics von Stade. mezzo-soprano Alice Tully Hall, 
at 8 Sold out. 

Diaspora Vaahiva Band, music from Israel 92nd St. 
Y, at 2. 

Peter McCutchoon, guitar Works of Handel, Scarlatti. 

Albeniz, et al Carnegie Recital Hall, at 8:30. 
Robalyn Schrada, piano Carnegie Recital Hall, at 

5:45. 

Music ProJact.-Chamber works of Mozart, Mendels- 
sohn, Schoenberg Beacon Theatre. Bdway at 74th 
SL (874-1718), at 3 

Beethoven Society-Lillian Kallir, piano/Jaime Laredo, 
violin/Sharon Robinson, cello Hunter College As- 
sembly Hall. Park Ave at 69th St. (570-5736), 3. 

Handel's "Israel in Egypt" a sing-in with 92nd St. Y 
Chorale At the Y, at 3. 

Tokyo String Quartet, Lukas Foss, piano. BAM, at 2. 

Municipal Concerts Orchestra Same program as 4/ 
4. 177 Dreiser Loop. Co-op City. Bronx, at 2:30. 

Bronx Arts Ensemble, tribute to Victor Herbert Wool- 
worth Chapel, Woodlawn Cemetery, Jerome and 
Bainbridge Aves., Bronx At 2. 

Meat the Composer, Tom Passatieri, with soprano 
Elaine Bonazzi Sloomingdale House of Music, 323 
W 108th St. (663-6021), at 4. 

New York String Ensemble, works of Bach. Vivaldi, 
Mozart Bargemusic, Fulton Ferry Landing, Brooklyn 
(624-4061). at 4. 

Dick Wallstood, piano/Ken Daverne, saxophone 
Chamber Jazz at Bargemusic. Fulton Ferry Landing, 
Brooklyn (624-4061). at 8. 

Miriam Burton, soprano; "Poems of 94th St." by O H. 
Melhem. Symphony Space, at 3. 

Betsy Hellman, Renaissance and newer songs. At the 
Ear Inn. 326 Spring St (226-9060), at 2. 

Karen Zukoff Rosenblatt, piano Museum of the City 
of New York, Fifth Ave at 103rd St (534-1672), 3. 

Baroque Ensambla, chamber music New-York Histori- 
cal Society. Central Park West at 77th St. (873- 
3400), at 2:30. 

Takahisa Kosugi, Akio Suzuki, contemporary Japa- 
nese music Cooper-Hewitt Museum, 2 E 91st St. 
(860-6868), at 1 and 3 

Church concerts: Concert Royal, music of Rameau, 
Coupenn, Telemann, et al., Christ and St. Ste- 
phens, 120 W 69th St., at 4... Lenten portion of 
Handel's Messiah, St Bartholomew's, Park Ave. at 
51st St.. at 4. . . Welch Chorale in sound/light The 
Passion ol Our Lord Jesus Chnsl, St Philip Nen. 
3025 Grand Concourse. Bronx, at 3:30. . Bach's 
Cantata 182, Holy Trinity Lutheran, Central Park 
West at 65th St, at 5 Heavenly Jazz. Roland 
Hanna. piano; Frank Wess. saxophone, flute, et al., 
Church of the Heavenly Rest, Fifth Ave at 90th St, 
at 5. 



Monday. April 9 



Musica Sacra, Richard Westenburg. conductor, Bach's 
St Matthew Passion Charles Bressler, Bruce Fifer, 
Susan Goldine, Shirley Love, Douglas Ahlstedt, 
Thomas Paul Avery Fisher Hall, at 7:30. 

Nlcolai Gadda, tenor Carnegie Hall, at 8. Works of 
Schumann, Grieg, Bizet, et al Carnegie Hall, at 8. 

New Calliope Singers, program includes three Ameri- 
can premieres, also music of Brahms, Debussy 
Alice Tully Hall, at 8. 

Josaphina Morris, soprano Carnegie Recital Hall. 8 

Earle Shank, piano CUNY Graduate Center, 33 W 
42nd St (790-4554). at 8 

Vianna Konzortante Schrammel Quartet. "Austria as 
It Is, Vienna as It Was " Abraham Goodman House, 
129 W 67th St (362-8060). at 8. 



Putumayo^^ 



bnngsyou 
cool clothing 
fiom 

counties 
wheethey 
kncwwnat 
hot 

means. 

Airy al cotton dress 
Handcrafted in India $38 
Striped wakamba 
Woven in Kenya $32 

Putumayo 

857 LEXINGTON M 
(between 64 8.65 Sts 

734-3111 




new YORK bar ^gg^ ^ar 

The perfect meeting l 
place. Luncheon. - f 

cocktails, dinner 
jnd supper. H 



ON-THC-PARK Cr 

50 Central Park So . N YC 
Phone 755-5800 




AZZUPRA' 

"Oldest Owned Family Restaurant" 
(4th Generation) 

. JAMES & JOHN D'AVINO Props. 
387 BROOME ST. Tal: 226-9283. 925-8775 



Believe 
in Garp. 



The World According to Garp 

by John Irving 



Now in paperback. 

POCKET-BOOKS 
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Dpera 1 


Metropolitan Opera 
Metropolitan Opera House 



Mon , 4/2 at 7: Parsifal with Ludwig. Vickers, Weikl, 
Talvela. Conductor: Levine; director: Merrill; de- 
signer: O'Hearn Tues . 4/3 at 8: Eugene Onegin 
with Kasrashvili, Mazurok, Gedda, Plishka. Jones 
Conductor: Jarvi; director: Igesz; designers: Gerard. 
Diffen Wed.. 4/4 at 8: 7779 Flying Dutchman with 
Neblett, Mclntyre, Kollo, Plishka. Conductor: Levine; 
director: Ponnelle; designers: Ponnelle. Halmen, 
Diffen Thurs , 4/5 at 8: Norma with Verrett, Obrazt- 
sova, Cossutta. Plishka Conductor: Maag; director: 
Deiber; designer: Heeley Fri , 4/6 at 7: Parsifal 
Same as 4/2. Sat , 4/7 at 2:30: The Flying Dutch- 
man Same as 4/4 Sat.. 4/7 at 8: Eugene Onegin 
Same as 4/3 Mon , 4/9 at 8: Norma Same as 4/ 
5 Tues , 4/10 at 7: Parsifal. Same as 4/2, ex Dunn 
for Ludwig 



Now York City Opera 
Now York State Theater 



Wed , 4/4 at 8: Miss Havisham's Fire with Shane, 
Rolandi. Marsee, Bonazzi, Titus, Cross. Bassett, 
Lankston. Conductor: Rudel; director: Balk; design- 
ers: Conklin Thurs., 4/5 at 8: Madama Butterfly 
with Zschau, Curry, Bartolini, Fredricks Conductor: 
De Renzi; directors: Corsaro, Smith; designer: 
Evans Fri,, 4/6 at 8: Carmen with Walker, Hynes, 
Taylor, Long Conductor: Pallo; director: Auerbach; 
designer: Varona. Sat., 4/7 at 2: The Daughter of 
the Regiment with Rolandi. Shaulis, Gingold, Kays, 
Sullivan Conductor: Mauceri; director: Auerbach; 
designer: Montresor Sat , 4/7 at 8: The Daughter of 
the Regiment with Putnam, Costa-Greenspon, Gin- 
gold, Reed, McKee Others same Sun., 4/8 at 1: 
The Turk in Italy with Sills, Marsee, Kays. Titus. 
Malas, Billings Conductor: Rudel; directors: Capo- 
bianco. Denda; designer: Conklin. 4/8 at 7: Dido 
and Aeneas with Browne, Hall, R. Freni, Holloway. 
Lankston (choreographer: Peter Martins) Le Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme with McBride. Bonnefous, Nu- 
reyev (choreographers: Balanchine. Robbins). 
Conductor: Kellogg; director: Corsaro; designer: Ter- 
Arutunian Tues.. 4/10: Dido and Aeneas and Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme Same as 4/8 



Other 



Opera Orchestra of New York, Eve Queler, conduc- 
tor. Verdi's Aroldo with Gianfranco Cecchele, Mont- 
serrat Caballe, Juan Pons, Vicenzo Manno, et al. 4/ 
8 at 8, Carnegie Hall. 

Light Opera of Manhattan. 334 E 74th St. (535- 
6310). Yeomen of the Guard 4/4 at 2 & 8:30, 4/5. 
6 at 8:30. 4/7 at 4 & 8:30, 4/8 at 4. 

First Gilbert and Sullivan Quartette, fully staged 
scenes and songs 4/9 at 8. Equity Library Theatre. 
Riverside Drive at 103rd St. (663-2028). 



MUSIC & DANCE DIRECTORY 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, 30 Lafayette Ave 
(636-4100) 

Carnegie Hall and Carnegie Recital Hall, Seventh 

Ave at 57th (247-7459). 
City Center, 131 W 55th (246-8989). 
Jaxzmania. 14 E 23rd St. (477-3077). 
The Kitchen, 484 Broome St (925-3615). 
Lincoln Center Alice Tully Hall (362-1 91 1 ); Avery 

Fisher Hall (874-2424); Library-Museum (799- 

2200); Metropolitan Opera House (580-9830); 

New York State Theater (877-4727) 
Madison Square Garden, Seventh Ave at 33rd 

(563-8000) 

Manns > College of Music. 157 E 74th St. (737- 
0700). 

Metropolitan Museum. Fifth Ave at 82nd St 
(744-9120). 

Nassau Coliseum, Hempstead Turnpike, Union- 
dale. L.I. (516-794-9100). 
92nd St. Y. at Lexington Ave. (427-6000). 
Public Theater. 425 Lafayette St. (677-6350). 
Symphony Space, Bdway at 95th St. (865-2557) 
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Your feet know 
the difference. 




Clarks 
Wallabees. 

Here's how you tell a true 
Clarks Wallabee from an impos- 
ter. First, slip your feet into a pair 
of our original Clarks Wallabees. 
Feel the way it wraps around 
your foot like a glove? Only 
Clarks hand-selects its leathers 
and carefully molds them to give 
you a smooth, supple fit. 

Next, walk around a bit. True 
Wallabees have a built-in forti- 
fied arch support on a nature- 
form last. (Our imitators use 
sponge instead.) You can't see it, 
but your feet can feel the differ- 
ence. Mile after mile, you expe- 
rience a firm, gentle support you 
don't get from any other shoe. 

Finally, examine our natu- 
rally-aged plantation crepe 



soles. Mo Wallabee pretenders 
even come close for durability 
and comfort. 

Of course, the real proof is 
in the wearing. And only your 
feet can be the judge. Just don't 
be fooled into thinking that you 
can get the Wallabee fit, comfort 
and craftsmanship from any- 
thing but a Clarks Wallabee. 
Available in a variety of colors 
for men and women. Treat your 
feet to a pair of our 
iwonderful Wallabees. 
They'll thank you 
for it. 




OF ENGLAND 
Made by skilled hands the world over. 
Clarks shoes priced from $25.00 to $70.00. For the store nearest you write 
Clarks, Box 92, Belden Station, Norwalk, CT 06852-Dept. MF 49W 



! AROUND TOWN! 



Dance 



Irish Ballet Company. City Center. 4/4-15. The Play- 
boy of the Western World, guest appearance by the 
Chieftains Preview 4/3 at 8; 4/4 at 7:15; 4/5. 6 at 
8; 4/7 at 2 & 8; 4/8 at 3 & 7:30. 

Festival of Russian Dance. 90 Dancers and musi- 
cians from the USSR 4/9-15 Beacon Theater, 
Bdway at 74th St. (874-1718). 4/9 at 7, 4/10-14 at 
8, 4/14, 15 at 3. 

Pirin Bulgarian National Folk Ensemble Carnegie 
Hall, 4/6, at 8. 

Phyllis Lamhut Company. Riverside Church, River- 
side Drive at 120th St. (864-2929), 4/5-8 at 8, also 
4/8 at 2. 

Bath Soil & Company, Merce Cunningham Studio, 
463 West St (924-0077), 4/7 & 8 at 8:30. 

Ambrosia Company, Trinity Lutheran Church, Amster- 
dam Ave at 100th St. (222-7045). 4/8 at 4. 

Joyca Trislar Danscompany, Roundabout Theatre 
Stage One, 333 W 23rd St. (924-7160), 4/3-8 at 
7:30, also 4/8 at 3. 

Halveti Jerrahi Dervishes of Istanbul, 4/3 at Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine, Amsterdam at 11th St., 
at 7:30. 



Galleries are open Tues-Sat from between 10 and 1 1 
to between 5 and 6. 
Art listings edited by Holly Pinto. 



SOLOS 



57th Street 



Fritzia Abadi-Filigree grids, mosaics in collage and 
paint, thru 4/5 Phoenix, 30 W 57th (245-5095). 

Richard Anustklawlcx-Centered squares in paint, 
thru 4/14 Rosenberg, 20 W 57th (757-2700) 

Siah Armajani-Sculpture notations, reading-room in- 
stallations, thru 4/7. Protetch, 37 W 57th (838- 
7436) 

Back/Jung-Collaborative works by two Swedish art- 
ists, thru 4/7. Heidenberg, 50 W. 57th (586-3808) 

Joan Brown-Light-drenched autobiographical views of 
South America, thru 4/5. Frumkin, 50 W 57th (757- 
6655). 

Jaan Dubuffat-Scenes Champetres, country life in 

richly colored collage paintings, thru 4/21. Pace, 32 

E 57th (421-3292) 
Yasu Eguchi-Recent watercolors, thru 4/14 Hammer, 

51 E 57th (644-4400) 
Chuck Forsman-Real, supra-real bluffs, land in oils 

on masonite. thru 4/19 DeNagy, 29 W 57th (421- 

3780) 

Harriot Fristoa-Acrylic gray washes on paper, thru 4/ 
14. Gallery 84, 30 W 57th (581-6000) 

Nancy Goldrlng-Foto-drawings of window views. 4/3- 
28. Gladstone/Villani, 38 E 57th (758-6765). 

Josaph Grau-Garriga-Tapestries and assemblages, 
thru 4/7. Arras, 29 W 57th (421-1177). 

Bunny Harvey-Transparent layers, tomb walls, cryp- 
tic ties, thru 4/20. Dintenfass, 50 W 57th (581- 
2268) 

Lauren Lindsay-Acrylic, pen-and-ink abstractions, thru 

4/14. Vindian, 24 W 57th (245-2882). 
Louis Lozowlck (1 892-1 973)-Machine aesthetic lithos. 

thru 4/20. Summit, 101 W 57th (586-6734). 
Richard Lytla-Watercolors, thru 4/26 Pearl, 29 W 

57th (838-6310). 
William McCartln-Abstractions, thru 4/26. Alonzo. 30 

W 57th (586-2500). 
Frank Matz-Landscapes, thru 4/29 Alonzo, 30 W 

57th (586-2500). 
Hans Mollar-New works. 4/3-28. Midtown, 1 1 E 57th 

(758-1900) 

Elba Moore-Sculpture, thru 4/14 Parsons, 24 W 
57th (247-7480). 

Ed Mosas-Recent paintings, thru 4/21. Janis, 6 W 
57th (586-0110). 

Judith Murray-Sharp-edged geometry, thru 4/21. 
Adler, 50 W 57th (757-8208) 

Bruca Robbins-Pilasters and lintels, thru 4/7. Tru- 
man, 38 E 57th (688-3516) 

Donald Saff-Fables in hand-colored etchings, thru 4/ 
20. Getler/Pall, 50 W 57th (581-2724) 

Michael Stslnar-New sculpture. 4/7-26 Emmerich, 
41 E 57th (752-0124) 
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AROUND TOWN! 

Nail Welliver-Boid landscapes, thru 4/4 Fischbach, 

29 W 57th (759-2345) 
Jean Xceron-75 small-scale works from the 30s to 

the 60s. thru 4/7 Zarre, 41 E 57th (752-0498) 
Wilfrid Zogbaum (1915-1965)-Welded sculpture of 

the 50s and early 60s. 4/3-28 Zabriskie, 29 W 57th 

(832-9034) 

Madison Avanua and Vicinity 

Arakawa-Early works, 1961-62 /Recent large paint- 
ings, thru 4/21 Feldman, 33 E 74th (249-4050) and 
420 W Bdwy. 

Bill Barratta/Tom Chimaa-False-door series /Por- 
traits from the past, thru 4/28 Touchstone, 118 E 
64th (826-6111). 

Gratna Campbell-Recent landscapes. 4/7-25 Ingber. 
3 E 78th (744-3158). 

Marc Chagall-Litho posters from 1959 to the present, 
thru 4/7 Rolly-Michaux, 943 Madison (535-1460) 

Martin Chlrino-Sculpture, thru 4/19. Borgenicht. 
1018 Madison (535-8040). 

Clinton Clina/Wandy Jackal-Pastel drawings of pan- 
eled landscapes/Maplike geometric acrylics, thru 4/ 
26 Ericson, 23 E 74th (737-6155) 

Tony Delap-Works. thru 4/5. Elkon, 1063 Madison 
(535-3940) 

Friadal Diubat-Color fields from 1979, thru 4/19. 

Knoedler. 19 E 70th (794-0550). 
Gartruda and Balcomb Graana-Early geometric 

works, thru 4/21 ACA, 21 E 67th (628-2440). 
Salvatora Grippi-Drawmgs and collages, thru 4/7 

Krasner. 1043 Madison (734-6110). 
Harmony Hammond-Works, thru 4/26 Lerner-Heller. 

956 Madison (861-9010) 
Todd McKia-Watercolors and oils, thru 4/21 Ac 

quavella. 18 E 79th (734-6300). Mon-Sat 10-5. 
Miro-50 etchings shown at MOMA. 1969. thru 4/14. 

Weintraub. 992 Madison (TR9-1195) 
Carl Morria-Metaphysical abstractions, thru 4/14. 

Kraushaar, 1055 Madison (535-9888). 
Indiana Nalton-Color washes of night places, rain, 

trucks, 4/3-21. FAR, 22 E 80th (734-7287). 
Guy Pane Du Boi»(1884-1958)-Nudes. sportswomen. 

still-life, drawings of the studio, Max Eastman, thru 

5/12. Graham, 1014 Madison (535-5566) 
Katharine Porter-New paintings, thru 4/14 McKee, 

140 E 63rd (688-5951) 
Maurice Prandargast ( 1 859-1 924)-Monotypes. 4/4-28 

Davis & Long, 746 Madison (861-2811). 
Suaan Rothenbarg-Acrylic. flashe and gesso on can- 
vas, thru 4/19 Willard, 29 E 72nd (744-2925). 
Nlki da Saint Phalle-Maquettes of monumental pro- 

lects including "Nanas," brightly colored giantesses. 

4/3-5/23 Gimpel, 1040 Madison (628-1897). 
Edith Schloaa-Windows with still lifes and the sunset. 

thru 4/4. Ingber, 3 E 78th (744-3158). 
Joseph Stalls! 1 877-1 946)-Major works on paper, thru 

4/21 Schoelkopf. 825 Madison (679-4639). 
Abraham Walkowitz 1 1 878-1961 )-Early works on pa- 
per, thru 4/21 DeutSCh. 43 E 80th (861-4429). 

SoHo 

Vito Acconci/Bruce Boica-A people machine of 
metal construction /Rectilinear compositions. 4/7-5/ 
5. Sonnabend, 420 W Bdwy (966-6160). 

Colleen Bickman-Reverse cloisonne, thru 4/22 
Spnng St Enamels. 171 Spring (431-8151) 

Jon Boroliky-Recent work, thru 4/7 Cooper, 155 
Wooster (677-4390) 

Howard Buchwald-Works. thru 4/5. Boone, 420 W 
Bdwy (966-2114) 

Elian Cibula/Frank Stout-Staccato grays /Terra-cotta 
nude and bathing-suited beauties, thru 4/19 Land- 
mark, 469 Broome (966-1173). 

Alan Cote-Interlocking geometric canvases. 4/7-30 
Cuningham, 94 Prince (966-0455). 

Emily Fuller-Nova Scotia in color abstractions, paper 
pieces, thru 4/7 55 Mercer (226-8513). 

Michael Gallagher/Wayne Millar-Abstract illusion- 
ism./Drawings, thru 4/21 Meisel, 141 Prince (677- 
1340). 

John Gordon-A fragments installation 74 Scottish art- 
ists. 4/7-21 Artists Space. 105 Hudson (226-3970). 

Shirley Gorslick-One family in large scale, thru 4/18 
Soho 20. 99 Spring (226-4167) 

Elite Gray-Dreams in stretched clay slabs, thru 4/8 
14 Sculptors, 75 Thompson (966-5790). Wed-Sun 
11-6. 

Pat Hill/Robert Schachtar-Two new painters, 4/5-5/ 
5 Soho Center. 114 Prince (226-1995) 




EAU 
SAUVAGE 

ristian Ivior 



PARIS 





Fresh citrus mingles with brisk herbs and 
cultivated woods in Eau Sauvage Cologne for men. 



MACY'S 
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SPANISH BOLD! 
From Tropitone. 



This beautiful design has all 
the color and drama of sunny 
Spain In Its styling. And Is strong 
as the proverbial bull In 
construction. Bold and direct, It 
Is only one of seven groups of 
fine casual furniture that come 
In an endless array of colors. 
Send $3 for our full-color 
48-page catalog and the 
name of your nearest dealer. 
See why people say. 
'Tropitone. Probably the finest." 



Tropitone East: P.O. Box 3197, 
Sarasota, FL. 33578 



"Ther e's nothing 
like a good fit" 



■ft 



Buying western 
boots is very senous 
business. We know 
That's why we cus- 
tom fit our boots to 
your feet — because 
a good fit means 
comfort 
To Boot is the store 
for people who ap- 
preciate the artistry, 
high standards and tra- 
ditional quality that go into 
master crafted western boots. 

We stock over 400 pair of boots, in 
over 30 styles, with a full range of sizes 
So whether you're a connoisseur, or 
just plain practical minded, we have a 
boot for you 




V SIP 



Come in and sample our Texas hos- 
pitality We want to make you and your 
feet feel comfortable. After all, isn't 
comfort what boots are all about? 

Featuring: 

Nocona.Tony Lama, 
Justin, and Dan Post 
All boots made in Texas 



to Boot 

100 West 72nd St. at Columbus Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10023 ★ 724-8249 



Hours: 
Mon-Sat 
12PM-9PM 



1 AROUND TOWN! 

Mimi Korach Lesser-The family album in clear paint, 
thru 4/8 Pindar, 127 Greene (533-4881). 

Tomar Levlne-Small, Intense still lifes, thru 4/18. 
Prince St, 106 Pnnce (226-9153). 

Mario Man-Works, thru 4/21. Sperone Westwater 
Fischer, 142 Greene (431-3685). 

Judith Naaman/Dannit WhHcopf-Large watercolors 
and ink on paper/Limestone, wood, iron sculpture, 
thru 4/5 Neil, 136 Greene (925-8633). 

John Pittman-Delicate boxes, small-scale environ- 
ments, thru 4/30 Kind, 139 Spring (925-1200) 

Joseph Raffeel-Eight oils, ten watercolors, including 
fish, lilies, winter pond, thru 4/19. Hoffman, 429 W 
Bdwy (966-6676) 

Richard Saba-Paintings, thru 4/5 Milliken, 141 Prince 
(674-3131) 

Joyce Silla-Penctl drawings for poems, 4/7-26 Eno, 
101 Wooster (226-5342) 

Martha Slaymaker-Reliel, paint, pre-Columbian sign- 
images, 4/5-29. Bayard, 456 W Bdwy (477-3804). 

Alan Smith-Disturbing installations. 4/7-30. Meyer, 
410 W Bdwy (925-3527). 

Alan Tumor-Wooded landscapes, thru 4/28 Thorp, 
419 W Bdwy (431-6880). 

Helena Valentin-Colored nocturnal light, cave interi- 
ors, many thin layers of pigment, thru 4/7 Hutchin- 
son, 138 Greene (966-3066). 

William Wegman-Orawings and altered photos, thru 
4/18 Solomon, 392 W Bdwy (925-1900) 

Other 

Alice Phillips-Tonal, structural abstractions, thru 4/ 
10 Interart. 549 W 52nd (246-6569) Mon-Fri 12-6. 

Louis Comfort Tiffany (1848-1933J-70 paintings in- 
cluding genre, landscapes, figure studies, and still 
lifes. thru 4/21. Grey, NYU, 33 Washington PI (598- 
7603). 

GROUP SHOWS 
57th Street 

Esman-29 W 57th (421-9490) The Russian Revolu- 
tion, 1912 to 1925 including gouache by Popova 
and Rodchenko, a Tatlin drawing, an Exter puppet, 
thru 4/7. 

Kennedy-40 W 57th (541-9600). American still-lifes 
including Kuhn, Peto, Shahn, Watkins, thru 4/28. 

China lnstitute-125 E 65th (744-8181). Mon-Fri 10-5, 
Sat 11-5. Sun 2-5. Art of the Han Dynasty, 206 
BC-220 A D , thru 5/27. 

Madison Avenue and Vicinity 

Ekstrom-980 Madison (988-8857) Sculpture out of 

Africa, thru 4/21. 
Knowlton-19 E 71st (794-9700). New works by 

Anthony, Beauchamp, Faulkner, thru 4/4. 
Wildenstein-19 E 64th (TR9-0500) Masterpieces of 

French Art from the Fine Arts Museums of San 

Francisco, thru 4/27. 



SoHo 



Bromm-90 W Bdwy (732-6196) Five Italian artists, 
thru 4/7. 

Buecker & Harpsichords-465 W Bdwy (260-3480). 

Wed-Sat 12-5 Visual works by choreographers 

Delza, Forti, Waring, thru 4/28. 
OK Herria-383 W Bdwy (431-3600). Paintings by 

King, Mendenhall, Nakagawa, photos by Moers. thru 

4/21. 

Volpe-457 W Bdwy (533-3900) Fulper art pottery, 
Amencan glazes at their best, thru 5/30. 

Other 

Center for Inter-American Relations-680 Park Ave 
(249-8950). Tues-Sun 12-6 Venezuelan landscapes 
from 1848 to 1948, thru 4/11. 

Nine Artisans - 42 Seventh Ave So (691-1695). Gri- 
saille enamels, fiber and glass elegance, thru 4/15. 

Seagram Bullding-375 Park Ave (572-7379). Mon-Fri 
10-4 4th floor Contemporary landscapes in draw- 
ings, paintings, prints, photos, by Dine. Kertesz, 
O'Keeffo NASA . thru 4/26 



Photography 



ACA-28 E 4th (473-6072) 18 contemporary Italians, 
thru 4/14. 
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THE NEWERATREVIRA 




A crisp linen 
look for careless 
summers. The 
label says RPM. 

First, slip into the 
pants RPM chose a 
blend of TREVIRA" 
polyester with cotton 
and linen from 
Pressman-Gutman 
for a natural, free- 
flowing line Comfort 
with neat double 
pleats, extension 
waist band, and the 
new summer sil- 
houette — 21 inches at 
the knee, 19 at the 
cuff Top if off with a 
classic vest Very 
together in natural, 
light blue or cream 
And very reasonable 
at about $26 for the 
pants, and around 
$17 for the vest 

See for yourself at 
L S Ayres. Indiana 
Gimbel's. Pittsburgh 
Madigan's, Illinois 
and other fine stores 

For more information, 
contact RPM 
350 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 10001 
(212)564-2010 
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Photographed by Steen Svensson 



MAN 1 i-l 
MADE MADE 
FIBERS BETTER 



C c 



REVELATION: 

It's as near as Nikon House. 



One revelation after another comes 
almost magically — at Nikon House. At 
our informal photography seminars * 
where the secrets of making better 
pictures are revealed — from filters to 
flash, close-ups to candids and more! 
Each day, a fresh topic is explored. 
There is never any charge. 

Nikon House is a home for every- 
one to whom photography is a 
revelation, even if you're just starting. 



Where you can actually see, hold 
and handle any camera, lens, or 
accessory in the famous Nikon 
system, asking as many questions 
as you like. And, where you can 
experience the revelation of today's 
most fascinating photography in new 
exhibits each month at our world- 
renowned Photo Gallery. 
Revelation. One of the many 
wonders that await you today, 




lLE^Ki1&& 



Near the Rink in Rockefeller Center. 620 Fifth Avenue. New York 10020 
Tuesday through Saturday 10 to 6 Groups welcome, please call 586-3907 
* Pick up your schedule of photography seminars af reception desk 
(sorry, we cannot fill telephone requests). 



GET OFF YOUR 
SHELF AND 
INTO OUR 
LIBRARY. 




Barbizon Plaza 

1 11 I Al 

A LITERARY DISCOTHEQUE 

1st Edition: Cocktails, 4:30pm-8pm. Complimen- 
tary Buffet. Mon-Fn 5-7pm. 2nd Edition: Dancing 
from 8pm Library hours Mon-Fri 4:30pm-3am. 
Sat 9pm-3am. Sun 8pm-2am. No denim. Gentle- 
men required to wear dress Jackets On the Ave- 
nue of the Americas. 58th-59th Sis Tel. : 247-7000 




In <th i il 

ClotHr $ f « i the 



100% Cotton 
Straight Leg 
Chino Pants 

$25.85 




Levis 



$39.85 




$14.85 



1598 Second Avenue 
(at 83rd Street) 
[212)737-4661 



! AROUND TOWN! 

Richard Benson-Puerto Rico and Fort Adams, R.L, 4/ 

4-29 Washburn. 42 E 57th (753-0546). 
Randi Dlckerton/Kenn Duncan-Haunts/Black and 

white nudes, 4/3-28. Nikon House, 620 5th Ave 
(586-3907) 

Earl Dotter-Portraits of southern textile workers, thru 

4/27. Gallery 1199, 310 W 43rd (582-1890). Mon- 

Fn 10-5, Sat 10-2 
Robert Mapplethorpa-Portraits, landscapes, florals. 

sexuality, thru 4/18 Miller, 724 5th Ave (246-1625). 
Tom Mlllee-Palladium prints, thru 5/5. Pfeifer. 825 

Madison (737-2055) 
Neikrug-224 E 68th (288-7741). Wed-Sat 1-6 40 of 

Australia's finest photographers, thru 4/7. 
OIA-26 Federal PI (675-1372). Mon-Fri 9-5. New 

Yorkers Frank, Kertesz. Feldstein, Maisel, Vander 

Zee, thru 4/25 
Photo-330 E 11th (745-6051) April Fools Day, thru 

5/13. 

Giorgio Sommer-Mid-19th-century Italy, 4/3-5/5. 

Prakapas. 19 E 71st (737-6066) 
Witkln-41 E 57th (355-1461). Ten years of works 

featured here including Abbott's Manhattan night 

scene, c 1935, Weston's Pepper, 1930, Evans, 

Kertesz, Tice, thru 5/5. 
WoH-30 W 57th (586-8432) 19th-century Chinese 

panoramas and genres, thru 4/7. 



Museums 



American Museum of Natural History, CPW at 79th 
St. (873-1300). Mon-Sat 10-4:45, Wed till 9, Sun 11- 

5 77ie Making of a Dinosaur: The process of 
restoring dinosaur fossils. Humanity's River: Mul- 
timedia exhibition which explores over 300 miles of 
the Hudson River; thru 4/15. 

Cooper-Hewitt Museum. Fifth Ave. at 91st St. (860- 
6868). Tues 10-9, Wed-Sat 10-5, Sun 12-5. The 
museum's porcelain collection, thru 5/13. 

Guggenheim Museum, Fifth Ave at 89th (860-1313). 
Tues 11-8, Wed-Sun 11-5. The Planar Dimension: 
Europe 1912-1932; thru 5/6 

Jewish Museum-1109 Fifth Ave. (860-1888). Sun 11- 

6 Mon-Thurs 12-5. Retrospective of Brauer; thru 4/ 
29. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth at 82nd (535- 
7710). Tues 10-8:45; Wed-Sat 10-4:45; Sun 11-4:45. 
Treasures of Tut: thru 4/15. The Temple of Dendur: 
In the Sackler wing Diaghilev: Costumes and de- 
signs of the Ballets Russes; thru 6/30 

Piarpont Morgan Library, 29 E 36th St. (685-0008). 
Tues-Sat 10:30-5, Sun 1-5 12 Centuries of Book- 
bindings; thru 4/8 Medieval manuscript leaves; thru 
4/14. 

Museum of the City of New York, Fifth Ave at 103rd 
St. (534-1672) Tues-Sat 10-5. Sun 1-5 Head Over 
Heels, hats and shoes; thru 9/3 Gold and Silver- 
Treasures of New York: Over 400 pieces of decora- 
tive art; thru 4/29. 

Museum of Modern Art 1 1 W 53rd (956-7070). Mon. 
Tues, Fri, Sat, Sun 11-6, Thurs 11-9 Masterworks 
of Edvard Munch; thru 4/24. Paul Klee Centennial: 
Approximately 70 of his prints and transfer draw- 
ings; thru 4/3. 

Whitney Museum, Madison Ave at 75th (794-0663) 
Tues 11-9. Wed-Sat 1 1-6. Sun 12-6. Introduction to 
20th-century American Art: Paintings, sculptures, 
and drawings by Calder. Nevelson, David Smith. 
Hopper, de Kooning, and Gorky; thru 9/16. Whitney 
Museum Downtown, 55 Water St. (483-0011) 
Mon-Fri 11-3. 



Sports 



Baseball: Opening home game6 of the season Yan- 
kees, at Yankee Stadium (293-4300): vs. Mil- 
waukee, 4/5, 4/7, 4/8 at 2. Mats, at Shea Stadium 
(672-3000): vs. Montreal, 4/9 & 10 at 2:05. 

Islanders, Nassau Coliseum (516-694-5522); vs. At- 
lanta, 4/3 at 8:05; vs. Philadelphia, 4/7 at 1:15. 

Rangers, Madison Square Garden (564-4400); vs. Los 
Angeles, 4/2, at 7:35; vs. Atlanta, 4/4 at 8:35; vs. 
Islanders, 4/8 at 7 35 Note: Stanley Cup Playoffs 
begin 4/10. 

Knicks, Madison Square Garden (564-4400); vs. 

Houston 4/3, vs Denver. 4/5; at 8:30. 
All-Star Boxing, Felt Forum (564-4400), 4/6 at 7:30. 
Kendo tournament: NYC Kendo Club demonstration 

Stuyvesant Park YMCA, 207 E 16th St. (874-6161). 

4/7 at 3 
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"Have they told you it's expensive over here? 
Fiddlesticks! You should have asked us." 



We'd have told you that British 
Airways can offer you a vacation 
in Britain as down-to-earth in cost 
as it is uplifting in content. 
A LOW $359 ROUNDTRIP 
RESERVED SEAT TO LONDON. 
Our Dollar Stretcher'Tare brings 
you here to London from New York 
for just $359 roundtrip. (Not much 
more than Standby, actually; which 
we offer, as well.) 

LODGINGS, MEALS AND MUCH 
MORE FOR A MERE PITTANCE. 

Britain's remarkably reasonable, 
you'll find. A nice London 
hotel can be yours for as little 
'± as $15 a night (breakfast includ- 
& ed). Quaint country inns for 
R even less. Tickets to hit shows 

for half those on Broadway. 
j| Hearty pub lunches for about 
$1.50. And trains and buses 
to take you 'round the town 




or 'round the countryside for 
pennies per mile. 

DOLLAR STRETCHER TOURS, 
LIKE FLY/DRIVE BRITAIN: 
7 DAYS, $175 FOR TWO. 

Nobody knows Britain's byways and 
bargains better than the airline that 
lives here. Our Dollar Stretcher 
Holidays prove it. In London. All 
through Britain. Example: our 
Fly/Drive Britain Holiday gives you 
a car with unlimited mileage for 
7 days, just $175 for two. (Petrol's 
on you.) 

Now that you know the facts, get 
the details. See your Travel Agent or 
mail us the coupon below for our 
"Dollar Stretcher Holidays" brochure. 
Or call British Airways at the toll- 
free number in your local directory. 
We'll welcome you with high spirits 
and low prices. Aren't you glad 
you asked? 



British Airways, Box 457, Dept. 152404 
Fresh Meadows, N.Y. 11365 

Dear Robert Morley: I wan! a spiriied holiday— but let 
the costs down! Please send me your "Dollar Stretcher 
to Britain & Europe" brochure on how to do so. 

Address 



s keep 
Holidays 



.State 



My Travel Agent is_ 



Hotel rate per person, based on double occupancy. 
Book our Dollar Stretcher Fare 21 days in advance 
stay 7 day6 to 6 months. Airfare available from 
all 9 gateway cities, subject to government 
approval . and slightly higher after May 31. 




British t^s 
airways -xl 

We'll take more care of you 
|^ to Britain, Europe, the World. 



The Han Who Runs 
The Subways 

By Richard Karp 



". . . Harold Fisher, 
head of New York's 
transit system, 
works for himself 
first, Carey second, 
and the MTA 
third 



5) 




ne day last June, 
Mayor Ed Koch 
asked the Board 
of Estimate to 
meet with him 
informally in the 
Blue Room at 
City Hall. The 
atmosphere was 
tense. Koch had been talking for some 
time of granting franchises to the Met- 
ropolitan Transportation Authority 
(MTA) to operate some highly profita- 
ble express-bus routes into Manhattan, 
and this was the showdown. The five 
borough presidents, fearing the anger 
of their middle-class constituents, had 
long opposed the mayor's vow to re- 
place the clean, sleek, comfortable 
buses operated by the private carriers 
with the noisy, smelly, and often filthy 

Richard Karp's most recent article for 
New York was a profile of Theodore 
Kheel. 



jalopies of the MTA's motley fleet. 

So when Koch broke into his expect- 
ed spiel, the Blue Room broke into an 
uproar with everyone pleading with 
the mayor to desist from his folly. After 
a time, the mayor raised his arms and 
above the cacophony solemnly ex- 
claimed that the main reason for his 
decision was his "great faith" in MTA 
Chairman Harold Fisher. Said the pok- 
er-faced mayor, "He is the new breed." 

The Blue Room fell stony-silent. All 
eyes stared vacantly at the mayor. Had 
Ed Koch gone mad? If Harold Leonard 
Fisher was the "new breed, "who was 
the "old"? 

To any casual observer, not insane, 
Harold Fisher — whose job gives him 
responsibility for the safety, mainte- 
nance, and operations of the subways, 
Long Island Rail Road, buses, and other 
local transit facilities— certainly ap- 
pears to be an "old breed" politico. 
Which is precisely what he is. And 
judging from his manner and com- 
plexion — the 68-year-old Fisher looks as 
if he had spent the last 40 years sitting 
in a smoke-filled back room at Kings 
County Democratic headquarters — he 
would be the last to deny it. "So I'm 
an old-breed politico who graduated 
into the new politics,"- chortles the un- 
flappable Fisher. And Harold Fisher, 
though no headline grabber, is one of 
the most powerful politicians in New 
York State. 

As chairman of the MTA, Fisher 
presides over a transportation empire 
that a Greek tycoon would envy. Yet 
that imperial diadem is just one of 
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The big picture: Besides heading the MTA, 

Fisher's many figurative hats, some of 
which are as shabby as the actual As- 
trakhan he always sports. When club- 
house crony Hugh Carey named Fisher 
to the exalted office two years ago, both 
men made a to-do over the fact that 
Fisher would allow himself to accept 
only a humble $15,000-a-year salary. 
The arrangement was good public rela- 
tions because it contrasted sharply with 
the smelly $80,000 stipend which the 
late Nelson Rockefeller gave to his 
crony, William J. Ronan. It was also 
smart business, for it allows the MTA 
chairman to do what he does best: wire- 
pulling, back-room deals, and political 
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Illustrated by |ayc Medalia 



Harold Fisher is a bank chairman, insurance-company director, private lawyer, and treasurer of the Democratic machine in Brooklyn. 



hatchet jobs. Sniffs Fisher, "I am able 
to do other things without being ac- 
cused of conflict of interest." 

If conflicts of interest were worn 
on the lapel, Harold Fisher would 
have more than the former shah of 
Iran has medals for gallantry. As chief 
of public transit in New York, Fisher 
is charged by law with improving and 
expanding mass transportation in the 
metropolitan area. In fact, for most of 
his tenure Fisher has been using his 
executive suite at MTA headquarters 
in mid-Ivlanhattan mostly as a bully 
pulpit to promote the construction of 
the giant interstate-highway project 



called Westway. As one source close to 
the Westway controversy put it, "Fish- 
er works for himself first, Carey second, 
the MTA third." Carey wants Westway 
and Fisher docs the talking. 

But conflicts of interest are the very 
heart and soul of Harold Fisher's polit- 
ical life. Fisher is one of those consum- 
mate pols who never let either polit- 
ical principle or party get in the way 
of political expediency or advantage. 
A Democratic politician and lawyer, 
Fisher works for and defends Demo- 
crats against Republicans. But he also 
works for Republicans against Demo- 
crats, Democrats against Democrats, 



Republicans against Republicans. He 
bets the winners and, like an inveterate 
gambler, loves the action for its own 
sake. "Politics is my golf game," pipes 
Fisher. "That's the only way I can de- 
scribe it." 

Politicians who play all sides of the 
game usually get caught in the switch- 
es sooner rather than later. Fisher sur- 
vives. He carves out his own sphere of 
influence and power, which overlaps 
with every other politician's schemes. 
Few complain, because he is the kind of 
shrewd strategist, cunning manipula- 
tor, and adroit string puller that every 
politician needs in the clutch, or, more 
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". . . Conflicts of 
interest are the 
heart and soul of 
Fisher's career. 
'Politics,' he says, 
'is my golf 
game'. . ." 

important, expects someday to need. 
And Fisher doesn't tell secrets. 

Explained one state senator: "Poli- 
ticians don't own Fisher; Fisher owns 
politicians. He's so powerful he can 
do what he wants. Fisher is close to 



Carey, so he helps Carey. In '77, Carey 
puts up Cuomo to knock off Beame; 
Fisher is also close to Beame, so he 
backs Beame anyway. No county leader 
or elected leader can call Fisher and tell 
him to back X against Y. Fisher helps 
politicians do what Fisher wants them 
to do." 

Of late, however, Fisher has en- 
countered the kind of discomforts that 
sometimes come with political success. 
After 40 years "behind the scenes," 
Fisher is finally a true public figure as 
MTA chairman. The MTA job is a 
vulnerable one, and Fisher has begun 
to take some hits. Since the rash of 
horrible subway crime last month, 
Fisher has been treated to a buffeting 
in the press. And his role as one of the 
chief .proponents of Westway — perhaps 
in conflict with his MTA post — has 
made him one of the arch villains of 
the anti-Westway forces. 



no::::: 



Q. and A.: Fisher on Subway Safety 




ast week, as 
reports of 
frighteningly 
high crime 
rates on the 
subways 
continued to 
circulate, New 
York Magazine 
asked Harold Fisher, the man 
ultimately responsible for the 
subway's safety, about the problem. 

O. What must be done to hall 
crime in the subways? 

A. Have more of all the uniformed 
forces ride in uniforms, everybody — 
police, firemen, correction officers. 
Everybody that has a uniform. 

O. What else will you do? 

A. We are looking for fresh money 
to put television cameras on each 
platform on each station that will 
permit the viewing from a single 
post rather than the necessity of 
having a cop walk up and down. 

Q. Are you going to put more 
men on? 

A. 1 can't put more men on now. 
Except the 60-some-odd that we 
are going to be rehiring — unless we 
get some federal money. 

O. A week ago you referred to a 
"perception" of crime in the 
subways. What does that mean 
exactly? 

A. That means that a lady is hurt 
in a subway; since she has no way 



of running because it is downstairs, 
she feels more threatened than if 
she were upstairs. Therefore, the 
crime downstairs seems to be more 
violent than it is upstairs. 

O. How much of the crime wave 
is real and how much is public- 
relations hype? 

A. I can't tell you that. You'll have 
to check with the P.R. guys of the 
Transit Police who put out a flier 
and ask their people to report every 
incident to them. 

O. What about Transit Police 
Chief Garelik? 

A. What about him? 

Q. Are you going to fire him? 

A. No. 

Q. You have faith in Garelik? 

A. He has the reputation of being 
a fine cop. 

O. Would you feel safe riding 
the subway? 

A. I do feel safe. I ride the subway. 
[Editor's note: Fisher is driven to 
and from work in a chauffeured car.] 

O. Would you feel safe if your 
wife was riding the subway? 

A. She rides the subway. She feels 
safe. 

O. But don't people fear being in 
the subway? 

A. I can't help what other people 
fear. I don't have fear. My wife 
doesn't have it. And when my 
mother was able to, she rode the 
subway. Now she's 90: she doesn't 
ride the subway. 




urther complicat- 
ing matters is the 
fact that Fisher 
got the job be- 
cause of political 
savvy, not any 
special knowl- 
edge about mass 
transit. Indeed, 
Fisher talks about New York's transit 
system as if he had once read a pam- 
phlet about it. "Did you know we have 
a thousand engineers in the subway?" 
reports Fisher, like an attentive second- 
grader reciting a newly acquired fact. 

But despite the criticism and doubts 
about his ability, Fisher adamantly says, 
"I have no intentions of resigning. I'm 
tired of being a flak catcher, but I'm 
not disgusted." There's a note of wist- 
fulness in his voice, however. Adds the 
chairman, "I'm not comfortable up 
front. If I knew I would be this far up 
front, I may not have done it." So why 
did he take the MTA chairmanship? "I 
felt I owed something to the commu- 
nity." That's "Fisher On-the-Air" again. 

Fisher is not prepossessing to look 
at: no silver-haired John Connally here, 
not even a second-rate Bill Shea. He's 
a large, triple-chinned, barrel-chested 
pachyderm of a man. And don't bother 
being polite. Fisher would rather skip 
the euphemisms. A patch of black on 
his upper lip probably passed at one 
time for a brush mustache. The ill- 
shaven face in which it crookedly 
nestles looks like it has never once 
broken into a gentle smile in 68 years. 
The eyes either drift skyward in mourn- 
ful appeal or sink dejectedly down past 
the enormous belly in despair. Though a 
lawyer by profession, Fisher could 
easily be an undertaker or Persian- 
rug merchant. 

The clothes are strictly Orchard 
Street. A seedy black overcoat twists 
desperately to meet at the buttonholes 
a foot and a half in front of the cen- 
tral axis. The unpressed trousers per- 
petually dust the gigantic shoes. A beat- 
up Astrakhan hat sits tilted, more crazy 
than rakish, above the sorrowful brow. 

The gait too is tragic and hard. A 
bad limp sends the enormous bulk 
swaying to starboard with each step. 
Explained an old friend: "The limp 
didn't show when he was thin. It 
comes from a broken arch he suffered 
playing basketball." One can hardly 
imagine Harold Fisher being thin, 
much less dribbling downcourt to a 
lay-up. 

Fisher's appearance does nothing if 
not emphasize his social origins. The 
foot injury came at the gym at Seward 
Park High School on Grand Street on 
the Lower East Side. "That was back 
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in '26 or '27," Fisher recalls mourn- 
fully. "Who went to a doctor in those 
days?" Seward Park was Fisher's local 
school, not too far from his childhood 
home on Avenue B and also close to 
the shop where his father worked as 
a furniture salesman. In 1932 Fisher 
got his law degree from an institution 
which granted law degrees to many a 
Lower East Side boy: St. John's Uni- 
versity. "In those days, we didn't have 
to go to college to become lawyers," 
Fisher explains. "We took a pre-law 
course and clerked for a lawyer." The 
original work-study program. 

You won't find Harold Fisher 
swinging at Studio 54 or lounging 
at Elaine's. With his voluble and 
equally large-proportioned wife, Betty, 
he lives in an undistinguished apart- 
ment in an undistinguished building 
off Brooklyn's declining Grand Army 
Plaza. The decor is strictly Browns- 
ville "modern," circa 1938: the place 
and time of Fisher's political origins. 
Asked why he retains the humble 
abode, Fisher replies with theatrical 
candor, "Because I can't afford any- 
thing else." 

Fisher's chief social characteristic, 
according to a longtime friend, is that 
"he would come to your home to dis- 
cuss business or politics. Then after 
ten minutes he would suddenly get up 
and beg leave to go into your bedroom 
to take a nap." Even the limousine 
which the MTA provides him with, 
and which often sits half a day in 
front of his law office at 188 Monta- 
gue Street in Brooklyn, is nothing more 
than a broken-down old Checker cab 
repainted black. 

But appearances can mislead. In- 
side that old Checker cab is a radio- 
telephone. On it are taped the private 
numbers of the governor, the mayor, 
the Transit Police chief, and other 
mighty public officials. 

No man in the state has been closer 
to Governor Carey than Harold Fisher. 
Fisher's neighborhood clubhouse in 
Park Slope was Carey's political home 
base. According to Fisher, their friend- 
ship began in 1 962 when Carey success- 
fully ran for Congress against Republi- 
can incumbent Frank Dorn. Carey, in 
past times, has been known to slip 
across the bridge to Fisher's Brooklyn 
apartment — in Carey's old congres- 
sional district — kick off his shoes, and 
toss back some drinks. Fisher and his 
wife often sojourn at Carey's Shelter 
Island estate. 

Of late, Fisher has been downplaying 
his relationship to Hugh Carey. "I'm 
not one of the closest confidants of the 
governor. I am not even one of his 
closest friends." 

Perhaps the reason for this stems 



from an incident which occurred dur- 
ing the gubernatorial-election cam- 
paign last fall. Fisher's law partner, 
Gary Axenfeld, a Syracuse-based Re- 
publican, became Perry Duryea's cam- 
paign manager. That conflict of in- 
terest was apparently too much even 
for Fisher. According to Axenfeld, 
"Fisher told me to give up Duryea or 



give up the firm. I gave up the firm." 
The split wasn't official, however, until 
well after the election — a fact which 
may have displeased Carey to no small 
degree. Nevertheless, one suspects that 
Fisher's long-standing and continued 
fidelity to Hugh Carey will serve to 
weather the Axenfeld storm. 
The waters were not always that 




The R-46: Trouble on Wheels 

hile New Yorkers are riding the subways these 
days, fearful of becoming the next crime statistic, a 
situation potentially more dangerous than a routine 
mugging could be lying right beneath their feet. 
Operating on the BMT's N line and the IND's heavily 
traveled E and F routes is the R-46 subway car, which 
carries structural defects that could lead to derailments 
of major proportions. 

The problems with the R-46 cars surfaced on March 
28, 1977, when the sleek new trains had been on-line for fifteen months. A 
motorman on an F train heard a loud noise from underneath the car; 
inspection showed a failure in the car's truck, an assembly roughly equivalent 
to the suspension system and front-end frame of an automobile. Each car 
has two trucks, and each contains the car's wheels and axles, braking system, 
and motors. Two transom arms support the motor and join the opposite 
ends of the truck. 

On this particular R-46, one transom arm had cracked, sending the 
1,650-pound motor plunging toward the tracks. The motor landed, however, 
on the axle. Had it landed on the track, the train might have derailed. 

That R-46 was no fluke. A subsequent eight-month-long study by 
Comptroller Harrison Goldin's office reported that, as of summer 1978, there 
were cracks in 454 transom arms, out of a fleet of 745 cars. The number 
has since increased. 

The Transit Authority reportedly put the R-46 on twice-a-week inspections 
immediately, welding any cracks found. Still, 50 welded arms have since 
cracked following their welding. T.A. senior executive officer John deRoos 
sees no safety hazard, and Martin D. Walker, president of Rockwell 
International automotive operations, the manufacturer, agrees. But the 
Goldin engineering report reveals that Rockwell built the trucks to withstand 
forces of about 13,000 pounds per square inch, less than half of what 
New York subway cars face in actual service. 

While the T.A. and Rockwell haggle over the final solution, transom arms 
continue to crack. There hasn't been an R-46 derailment yet. but critics 
point out there's plenty of time for that: The R-46 is scheduled to be in 
service until the year 2009. — Walter L. Updegrave 




Broken arm: Cracks in the R-46 cars could lead to derailments. 
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. .'I just make 
policy, I don't run 
the railroad,' 
Fisher says. 'I 
don't run anything. 
I can't even drive 
a car'. . ." 



troubled. When Carey jumped the gun 
on Howard Samuels by announcing his 
gubernatorial candidacy on January 
17, 1974, Fisher was named to his top 
campaign staff. Last year when power- 
ful Democratic bosses put up Mary 
Anne Krupsak to knock Carey off the 
ballot, Fisher stuck by his old protege 
and contributed handsomely to the 
campaign war chest. And when word 
came into Carey headquarters in July 
that Republican opponent Perry Dur- 
yea was about to launch an attack on 
the run-down Long Island Rail Road, 
Fisher put on his MTA hat and 
promptly fired LIRR president Robert 
K. Pattison. As if Fisher had nothing 



P.R. Strategy: 
Scaring the Straphangers 
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busy trying to 
make the 
subways safer, 
it was the 
tireless work 
of one public- 
ions man 



which scared us all in the first place. 

Mortimer Matz has been doing 
publicity for the city's transit-cop 
union for six years now. And it so 
happens that this union currently 
has a contract under arbitration. 
So, with that in mind, Morty Matz 
began staying up nights. Dutifully, 
and not without a touch of hype, 
he began alerting every paper, 
radio, and TV station to each 
new mugging, rape, murder, or 
plunder beneath our streets. Often, 
the crimes Matz publicized were 
ones which pass by without a notice 
from the media — but he kept a 
barrage coming full steam. His 
rationale? "The Transit Authority 
has been trying to hide crime since 
the layoffs in 1975," he claims. 

The Matz technique has involved 
calling reporters — at all hours — 
and providing the grisly details of 
some new abomination. "You want 
to talk to the cop who was there?" 
Matz asks. But before the reporter 
can answer, Matz continues: "Call 
him at this number. I just got off 
the phone with him, and he's 
waiting to get your call." An offer 
that's hard to refuse. And since 
many transit cops now carry Matz's 
number to report any incidents to 
him, the-reporter can be sure the 
information's fresh. 




Crime tipster: Morty Matz. 

For Matz — who seems to be 
aiming at rapidly expanding his 
business — the latest campaign is 
nothing new. He came up with 
Harrison Goldin's famous "young 
dynamo" campaign, shepherded 
Mario Biaggi through various crises, 
and virtually invented Brooklyn 
Congressman Leo Zeferetti, a 
former union chief. 

Matz and his new associate, Phil 
Leshin — a former flack for the city's 
Corrections Department — both 
claim to take the subway each day 
from their Upper East Side 
residences to their cramped office 
on 57th Street. Although Matz is 
a chronic wisecracker whose 
deadpan expression makes it 
difficult to tell what is and isn't 
serious, he's gone about this latest 
effort with the zeal of a crusader. 
"I just took the bull by the horns," 
he says. — Jerry Capeci 
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to do with running the MTA's second- 
largest transit facility. 

Fisher, in his inimitable fashion, 
scoffs at the suggestion that the firing 
was political. "Pattison became a pub- 
lic liability in the operation of the rail- 
road. Anyway, Duryea couldn't make 
an issue of the LIRR. He was in the 
Legislature when the LIRR didn't get 
money." As for Fisher's own responsi- 
bility as MTA chairman, he exclaims: 
"I just make policy. I don't run the 
railroad, I don't run anything. I can't 
even drive a car, so how can I tell any- 
one how to operate a train?" 

The firing, at any rate, helped to de- 
fuse a potentially dangerous campaign 
issue and perhaps marked the start of 
Perry Duryea's tailspin. And, just in 
case Carey's Democratic-primary rival, 
Mary Anne Krupsak, a lady of Polish 
ancestry, also had a notion to slam 
Carey with the LIRR, the supercanny 
Fisher replaced Pattison with a man 
named Frank Gabreski. 

Loyalties aside — something which is 
the usual case — Fisher also provides 
valuable services to Republican hon- 
chos. For example, the same Perry 
Duryea whom he helped destroy in 
1978 Fisher single-handedly saved 
from a stint in state prison in 1974. 

In December 1973, a Manhattan 
grand jury indicted Assembly Speak- 
er Duryea for election fraud. Who did 
the Republican bigwig turn to in his 
plight? Harold Fisher. As a lawyer 
who specialized in election law (i.e., 
disqualifying reform candidates). Fish- 
er was, and is, the state's leading ex- 
pert on the subject. In fact, he literally 
wrote the law and put in the loopholes. 
Within two months, Fisher, now in 
lawyer's garb, had all the charges dis- 
missed on a constitutional technicality. 
"I didn't charge my friend Perry a 
cent," recalls Fisher. 

A more sensitive or timorous soul 
in Fisher's shoes might have shied 
away from Perry Duryea's troubles. At 
the time. Fisher was already on the 
board of MTA, and the man who had 
favored Fisher with the honor in 1968 
was the same man whom everyone be- 
lieved to be Perry Duryea's real prose- 
cutor: Governor Nelson Rockefeller. 
So how could Fisher dare to thwart the 
designs of the most powerful man in 
the state? The answer is that Fisher had 
done Rocky a favor eight years earlier 
that could not be easily canceled. 

In 1965-66, the state was rent by 
two bitterly warring political factions. 
One faction, led by the late Senator 
Robert Kennedy and including such 
Democratic bosses as Stanley Steingut 
and Meade Esposito, was attempting 
to wrest control of the Democratic-par- 
ty machinery from Robert Wagner and 
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Crime Time on the IRT 




hree o'clock in the afternoon is 
roll-call time in the subway. Not 
for the transit cops, but for the 
petty thieves and criminals who 
like to go underground in time to 
hit rush-hour crowds. On this 
particular March afternoon, I too 
was underground, at the West 
4th Street IND stop, waiting for 
"Three Eyes," my link to Larry, Jesus, and Jonas, 
a trio of young purse snatchers. 

Following Three Eyes' instructions, I hadn't shaved 
that morning or washed my hair. I wore a rumpled 
overcoat, jeans, sneakers, and woolen cap. The overcoat 
could conceal anything stolen, but the cap was even 
more useful: With it I could alter my appearance. 

My three guides let me stand by as they worked the 
familiar stops along the IRT Lexington Avenue line 
from Union Square to 125th Street. Larry would make 
the grab while the other two innocently got in the 
way of the woman trying to get her bag back and 
Larry dashed away. Larry would then take a local one 
stop; we would follow one train later. 

Our partnership ended abruptly at the 86th Street 
station, when Larry fumbled and dropped a large tote 

LUSH WORKER 



bag. As he ran, he shouted at me, "Pick it up, honky!" 
Only my slow reflexes kept me honest. I paid for my 
hesitation upstairs when my subway guides rudely 
dismissed me. Abandoned on the corner, I decided to go 
back downtown and, without a thought, went back 
to the local platform. No matter: Three Eyes had 
been right — I blended right in with the waiting crowd. 

Larry, Jesus, and Jonas are just one breed of purse 
snatcher. The most celebrated is the guy who stands 
between cars and grabs bags from the platform as the 
train leaves. Other thieves just open bags and remove 
wallets, a step below the pickpockets, who dip into 
pockets for billfolds. Other specialized criminals are 
razor workers, who slit the bottoms of pockets, letting 
the contents drop into their hand (really expert razor 
workers can slice away the entire pocket) . 

These are the pros, responsible for one of every 
three subway crimes. Flooding the underground with 
uniformed cops will not eliminate them because 
more than half their arrests in the past were racked 
up by plainclothes cops. But they, too, are happy 
to be rid of the psychos who have swelled the 
crime statistics this year. As one subway pro put it: 
"Let them get the loonies off the subways so we 



can all work in peace again." 



—John J. Miller 




This thief sits next to a drunk, then nudges him. If he gets no reaction, he goes for the wallet. 



DOUBLE 
DIP 

In this old carny 
routine, one 
pickpocket 
announces over 
the P. A. system 
that there's a 
pickpocket aboard 
the train. As 
people check for 
their wallets, the 
confederate takes 
"inventory," then 
works the crowd. 




FISHERMAN 

Purse snatcher 
stands between 
cars, grabs bags as 
train leaves station. 



Illustrations: top. Randall Enos; bottom left, |oycc Macdonald: right . Diana Bryan 
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. . Fisher's job as 
head of the MTA 
hasn't stopped him 
from being treasurer 
of the Brooklyn 
Democratic 
machine . . ." 

his lieutenants. Due to the Johnson 
landslide, both houses of the State Leg- 
islature were Democratic for the first 
time in some years, and the Kennedy- 
ites' objective was to seize control of 
the legislative leadership and, with it, 
the state political apparatus. The ulti- 
mate goal was Rockefeller's guberna- 
torial seat. So with like interest, Wag- 
ner and Rockefeller joined forces and, 
after a year of political infighting, 
crushed and virtually annihilated the 
Kennedyites. And the man who did the 
legwork, who twisted arms, counted 
noses, made promises, pulled wires, 
and otherwise hewed and hacked the 
Kennedy faction into oblivion was 
Harold Fisher. Recalls Fisher, "I was 
a mechanic. In that context, whatever 
had to be done, I did." 

arold Fisher, despite 
this nation's wallow- 
ing in post-Watergate 
morality, doesn't find 
his position as chair- 
man of the MTA an 
embarrassing obstacle 
to his role as treas- 
urer of Meade Espo- 
sito's Brooklyn Democratic organiza- 
tion. Indeed, Fisher's only nod to offi- 
cial respectability is that he won't dis- 
cuss "politics" on the physical prem- 
ises of the MTA. Yet, with his rise to 
eminence, Fisher has expanded his 
own private business activities in ways 
which might set even the most ingenu- 
ous citizen to wondering. 

For the last two years, Fisher has 
been chairman of the Dime Savings 
Bank of Williamsburgh, an institution 
whose chief claim to fame is that it 
was cited in a 1977 report of the State 
Banking Department for "redlining," 
investing only 3.4 percent of its $379- 
million in mortgages in Brooklyn and 
only 30 percent within the whole state. 
What made that fact particularly anom- 
alous was that Fisher likes to play the 
role of a Brooklyn booster. But Harold 
Fisher is nothing if not unabashed. 
"My bank doesn't redline," he barks. 




"We keep the one-to-four-family-home 
window open." That's banking par- 
lance meaning that if you live in Brook- 
lyn and need a mortgage, you can go 
someplace to ask. At any rate, Fisher 
says that his bank now has 17 percent 
of its mortgage money in Brooklyn. 

In March 1976, at about the same 
time that Fisher became a banker, he 
also availed himself of the opportunity 
to join the board of the American Plan 
Corporation, a Long Island— based 
holding corporation which owns two 
insurance companies. Of course, there's 
nothing inherently wrong with this. 
But it's no secret that an insurance 
company is far from reluctant to have 
a politically powerful director. The 
firms think they will get rate boosts 
more easily and generally have a swift- 
er time wading through the regulatory 
bureaucracy. Then, too, the vision of 
steadily collecting fat premiums for 
insuring public facilities of such dura- 
bility as bridges and tunnels is not be- 
yond their wildest dreams. 

Fisher, for his part, doesn't deny the 



possibility of such intentions in Ameri- 
can Plan's hiring him. But if it had a 
sinister motive, "they didn't tell me," 
he explains. "It was my experience as 
a lawyer. I vote for premium boosts, 
but I never represented them to the In- 
surance Department." And, says the 
MTA chairman, "I don't think Ameri- 
can Plan insures any public facility." 

At any rate, Fisher's presence on 
the board of American Plan didn't 
prevent the State Insurance Depart- 
ment two years ago from fining the 
company $10,000 for entering into vari- 
ous illegal transactions. 

In his guise as a "private lawyer," 
Fisher still manages to dabble in public 
politics. Around five years ago, Special 
Prosecutor Maurice Nadjari learned 
that $250,000 had been spirited out of 
the coffers of the Kings County Demo- 
cratic Committee. Before anyone was 
indicted, Brooklyn boss Meade Esposito 
expressed innocent chagrin and asked 
Fisher, then "legal adviser" to the 
county committee, to investigate the 
matter internally. Fisher's researches 



Fare Deal? Where Your Token Goes 

So what do you get for your 50 cents on one of Harold Fisher's subways 
or buses? Well, you get where you're going — and cheaper than in many other 
cities — but comfort and safety often take a backseat to basic operations. 

Bus and subway riders here contribute only about 67 percent of the 
revenues needed for the Transit Authority's $1.2-billion budget. The rest 
comes from government subsidies, concession fees, and other sources. 

Where that $1.2 billion goes is another story. Indeed, over 20 percent of 
it is spent on employee fringe benefits. And over 60 percent of the pie goes 
to salaries — which are the highest in the nation. The remaining money is 
spent on electricity, gas, and equipment. 

But what of capital expenditures? Well, a large percentage of available 
funds has been squandered on the construction of three new subway lines 
— all of which are far from completion. As for rehabilitating existing facili- 
ties, the current MTA team, under Fisher, hasn't spent $350 million in federal 
funds earmarked for this purpose because of bureaucratic snags. This be- 
comes increasingly ominous when one realizes that, in the past ten years, the 
number of subway cars in service has dropped by more than 1,000, meaning 
that there are 50,000 fewer seats available each day. 

It should be noted that Fisher has said he believes that no increase in 
passenger amenities will increase ridership. "You're not going to get out of a 
goddamned car if I give you a Pullman ride," he told the New York Post. 

Despite his inability to spend what's already been allotted, Fisher has 
announced an ambitious $17-billion ten-year capital-spending plan. 

The plan has been attacked by City Council President Carol Bellamy 
as "a feeble elTort ... to develop and inform the public of long-term, transit 
capital needs. . . ." ^\ — Rinker Buck and Hillel Levin 



Other ($60 7- 
million) : 5.1 
percent. 



Electricity and 
fuel (590.5- 

m i 1 1 ion I : 

7.5 percent. 

Salary and 
wages (5742- 
million): 
61.8 percent. 




Material and 
supplies 
($55.3- 
million) : 4.6 
percent. 

Fringe benefits 
(5252 million) : 
21 percent. 
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The Best of Stops, the Worst of Stops 

I '1 . - 




Low-crime local: 77i<? //?7"s Cortlandt Street stop. 



Criminal express: 42nd Street and Eighth Avenue. 




f you're looking to take a 
safe trip on a subway, it does 
not hurt to stay in Queens. 
Ely Avenue is one of the three 
safest stations in the city system, 
and none of the borough's stops 
is on the ten-worst list. The 
other lowest-crime stations are 
the IRT's Cortlandt and Rector 
Street stops, which, like Ely, are quiet stations, 
servicing fewer people and attracting fewer criminals 
and, thus, fewer crimes. These safe-stop designations 
come from the Transit Patrolmen's Benevolent 
Association, which bases its statement on injuries to 
its officers. The Transit Authority itself refuses 
to classify any stations as safer than others, contending 
that each one has the same percentage of crime 
to ridership. 
Neither the T.A. nor the PBA is bashful about 



fingering the system's worst stations, though. No 
surprise, the worst is Eighth Avenue and 42nd Street. 
Then, in descending order, 42nd and Seventh 
(Times Square) , 42nd and Sixth, and 42nd and Lex 
(Grand Central) . Perhaps significantly, along the 
western half of this midtown crime corridor are 
"novelty" shops, like the one at 259 West 42nd Street, 
which sells starter's pistols that look like .38s, folding 
knives, and "private" police badges. 

Just as subway crime has its routes and trails, 
so it also has its seasons. (In warmer weather, muggers 
lose the protective coloration of their overcoats but 
find it easier to spot valuables worn by riders.) 
It's a neat package, with neat patterns. As one subway 
thief says: "All you need to know are the entrances 
and exits. The cops ain't that smart, and the criminals 
ain't that stupid. The real jerks are the people: They 
come out every day just like sitting ducks waiting to get 
ripped off." — John I. Miller and Bernard Edelman 
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turned up two party wheelhorscs who 
quickly pleaded guilty and got of! with 
suspended sentences. But Nadjari was 
really going after Esposito. So Fisher 
became a "private lawyer" again and 
represented Esposito to Nadjari's spe- 
cial grand jury. Ultimately, nothing 
came of the investigation. 

More recently, Fisher and Esposito 
were involved in a business deal which 
is currently being investigated by a fed- 
eral grand jury in Brooklyn. The U.S. 
attorney is examining the financing of 
the now defunct Parr Meadows race- 
track on Long Island, a case which 
sources say involves — in addition to 
Fisher and Esposito — a West Coast fi- 
nance company, jailed Congressman 
Richard T. Hanna, former Congress- 




man Eugene Keogh, and a possible mob 
connection. Exactly what the U.S. attor- 
ney is probing overall is not yet clear, 
but the police claim that Esposito, a 
director of the West Coast finance 
company, arranged for Fisher to meet 
with principals of the racetrack at a 
point when the latter were having 
trouble with Long Island GOP politi- 
cians. Fisher allegedly told the entre- 
preneurs that their political problems 
would be ended if they engaged Fisher's 
law firm. 

Fisher told New York Magazine that 
he "had no involvement with Parr 



Meadows racetrack. I haven't been 
subpoenaed to appear before any grand 
jury. I don't even know if there is a 
grand jury, except what I read in the 
papers." 

And, in a lawyerly fashion: "I say 
that since the matter is under investiga- 
tion, as the press says, I will not discuss 
whether I ever met Parr or not, or 
whether I had any conversation with 
him, if any." 

Funny thing is that if Fisher ever did 
become entangled with the law in 
Brooklyn, it would be next to impossi- 
ble to find a judge who didn't owe 
him. As it happens, another one of 
Fisher's many hats is that of chairman 
of the Judicial Convention for the Sec- 



Subways Were for Sleeping 




uring most of 
its existence, 
the New York 
subway system 
has 

represented 
the ultimate in 
security for 
people who 
are down on their luck. Veteran 
bums and the more ephemeral 
kind have found a kind of peace, 
a night's rest, and warmth, and 
a degree of anonymity in the trains. 
By following certain easily learned 
rules, those legions who try to 
make it in New York on a 
shoestring have endured their 
temporary setbacks here. Ordinarily, 
even the subway guards would 
never bother a sleeping man unless 
he snored too loud or gave off the 
wrong smells. 

Perhaps the greatest attraction 
was the economy represented by the 
subway. Thirty years ago, when 
bums had to spend 50 cents to a 

Edmund Love wrote the Broadway 
musical Subways Are for Sleeping. 



dollar for a bed in a flophouse 
on the Bowery, a night on the train 
required only a dime. This was 
preferable even to the missions where 
a man had to work out his shelter 
in prayer and menial jobs. Depending 
on how long the stay below 
ground was, most bums spent a lot 
of time laying out routes (with 
appropriate transfer points) that 
would carry them into the far reaches 
of Brooklyn, Queens, and the Bronx. 
Each leg of the trip would give an 
opportunity for two hours of 
uninterrupted sleep, and they could 
emerge onto the streets in the 
morning relatively refreshed and 
with a restored sense of well-being. 

This way of life has been eroded 
during the last fifteen years. Some 
of the new equipment introduced 
by the Transit Authority beginning 
in the 1960s may have been made by 
Pullman, but it was far less 
comfortable than the noisy old cars 
when it came to sleeping. Some of 
the long hauls were shortened or 
eliminated. When crime first became 
a big factor and Transit Police first 



began riding every train, things 
got worse. Crime was not eliminated, 
but a lot of bums were. 

Still, the age-old custom of sleeping 
in the subway has persisted on 
a somewhat smaller scale. For every 
new assault on the practice, some 
form of circumvention was eventually 
devised. I suspect, however, that 
inflation will kill it eventually. 
Fifty cents is a lot of money for a 
bum to raise, and when it is raised 
it brings up a new problem — safety. 
The recent mugging of a sleeping 
bum on a Brooklyn train is a good 
indication that the crooks now find 
it impossible to tell the difference 
between a bum and an ordinary 
citizen. The reasoning is that 
anyone who can raise the fare has 
some affluence and is therefore a 
target. And because security — in the 
form of those creature comforts that 
the subway offers, without 
harassment — is what these people 
seek, the loss of it will probably 
end this practice forever. It's too 
bad, but these are difficult times, 
even for a bum. — Edmund Love 
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Subways Are for Shopping 




The subways are the original 
enclosed shopping malls. Stanley 
Kivel can give you a deal on a 
new $235 Seiko quartz digital or 
a $25 used Bulova at his jeweler's 
shop in the Roosevelt Avenue- 
Jackson Heights station. Record 
Mart sells LP's and eight-tracks 
at Union Square (Willie Colon's 
Siembra ranks No. 1 on the 
subway Top 40 chart) . You can get 
cash underground, too, at Grand 
Central (Bowery Savings) or at 59th 
and Lex (Dry Dock) . All 
you have to come upstairs for 



is fresh air. 



— WLU 



Soft pretzels (35 
cents) are twisted at 
one bakery, baked in 
the subway's thirteen 
stands. Fifty-cent 
jumbos are prebaked. 



Shuttle: Crosstown nuts. 





IRT: Papers at 42nd. IND: Flowers at 50th. 






The T.A. doesn't 
allow pizza (or 
fruit) stands in the 
subway for health 
reasons. Next to go 
in the cleanup drive 
may be ice cream and 
hamburgers. 



Sugar 'N Spice Bake 
Shop has been below 
ground for 30 years 
at the 42nd Street 
IND. All baking is 
done on the premises. 




Photos: lop. bottom, Anlhony Loew; center. Dan Lecca 
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It's easier ^ 
with Kodel. 



After Six stars in the night. With fonnal wear for the man of taste. The shirt is in SPRINGMAID* Potentia 
broadcloth of Kodel polyester and cotton. The tuxedo Ls in a MILLIKEN Visa* textured woven of 
sparkle-free Kodel XR polyester. Both styled with elegance and finesse. And smile. 
Stay-neat Kodel helps you look impeccable dusk to dawn. At fine stores. 

VISA is a registered T M of Milliken & Company 

EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC . a subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company. 1133 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, NEW YORK. N Y 1O036 KODEL is Eastman's 
trademark tor its polyester fiber Eastman does not make fabrics 0' consumer textile products and therefore makes no warranties with respect to such products 
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"...When Carol 
Bellamy was looking 
for a political issue, 
Fisher suggested she 
attack the MTA. 
Til tell you what to 
say,' he told her..." 

ond Judicial District. As one politician 
put it: "Nobody gets to be a judge in 
Brooklyn without a nod from Harold." 
The MTA chairman demurs. "It's flat- 
tering; I wish it were true," he 
chuckles. 

But modesty aside, the MTA chair- 
man is not above turning to account 
his relationships with judges, both po- 
litically and financially. In 1976, Fisher 
backed Bernard Bloom for Kings 
County surrogate judge. He won — with 
the help of 544,000 from the Brooklyn 
machine of which Fisher, of course, 
is treasurer. Now, the surrogate is 
essentially a patronage dispenser. He 
appoints lawyers as guardians for 
minors or incompetents incapable of 
protecting assets which may fall into 
their possession. For a little routine 
legal work, the attorney thus favored 
gets a handsome fee or a nice percent- 
age of what he supposedly protects. 

Here again, Fisher isn't too high-and- 
mighty to be ashamed to ask for the 
juiciest plum for himself. Three months 
after Fisher helped engineer Bloom's 
election, the MTA chairman got a guar- 
dianship appointment from the new 
surrogate. According to records in the 
Office of Court Administration, Judge 
Bloom, last August, approved a fee 
of $62,500 to his pal Fisher. The MTA 
chairman claimed he worked 425 hours 
on the contested case. 

Not too long ago, Fisher's influence 
in Brooklyn's legal world proved to be 
somewhat less than paramount. Fish- 
er's chief assistant and law partner is 
one of his sons, Andrew. A few years 
ago Fisher attempted to get Andrew 
the job of counsel to the public admin- 
istrator, another juicy patronage plum 
within the gift of the county surrogate. 
But the then Surrogate Nat Sobel re- 
fused to fire the then and now counsel, 
Al Hesterberg, and the Fisher clique 
had to beat a ragged retreat. Judge 
Sobel now denies the whole thing ever 
happened: "As usual, you guys are 
all wrong." But the story is confirmed 
by both Fishers. "Sure, Andrew sought 
the job from Sobel, and Sobel denied 



it," Harold and Andrew both agree. 

Harold and Andrew form something 
of a father-son act. In fact, some people 
say that Andrew is even a sharper 
wheeler-dealer than Dad. When asked 
if he was his father's lieutenant, An- 
drew shot back with mock indignation. 
"Naw, he's my lieutenant, my aide-de- 
camp." Harold nods his silent assent, 
a wan smile on his sad visage, the eyes 
a little moist. 

Fisher's youngest son, Kenneth, also 
works in the office. He came to the 
law firm after a stint as a legman for 
Jack Anderson, the Washington col- 
umnist. Three other Fisher progeny 
are not connected with the firm. 

Harold Fisher's arrogant disdain for 
political principle, his love of expedi- 
ency for its own sake, are almost pro- 
verbial in the state's corridors of power. 

Take this story, for instance: During 
the summer of 1977, a group of po- 
litical honchos met in David Garth's 
midtown office to give advice to Carol 
Bellamy, whose campaign for City Coun- 
cil president had bogged down. She 
had no money, no recognition, no 
nothing. Or so it seemed at the time. 
In addition to Garth (who was back- 
ing Ed Koch for mayor) , the meeting 
was attended by Werner Kramarsky, a 
Cuomo supporter; Fisher, a Beame 
supporter; and a few other politicos. 
All, however, were pushing for Bel- 
lamy. According to an eyewitness, 
Garth turned to the small assembly 
and proclaimed that Bellamy's main 
problem was that she needed a big 
issue, something sexy. Whereupon 
MTA Chairman Fisher turned to Bel- 
lamy and asked: "Why don't you at- 
tack the MTA?" Then, with a per- 
fectly straight face, Fisher assured the 
startled candidate, "I'll tell you what 
to say." Fisher denies the story. "The 
question was what she should do with 
her limited funds. I never said any- 
thing about attacking the MTA. That 
kind of schmuck I'm not." 

isher's long, slow 
rise to power had a 
rather inauspicious 
beginning. In fact, 
his career as a 
lawyer-politician very 
nearly died aborning. 
In 1942, the Appel- 
late Division of State 
Supreme Court suspended Fisher for 
six months for stealing a client's money. 
The story, found in courthouse rec- 
ords, reads like a Raymond Chandler 
subplot. A woman named Mrs. Porter 
of Westchester hired Fisher in 1940 to 
get a legal separation from her hus- 
band. Subsequently, she traveled to 
Europe and entrusted Fisher with $600 




which she had got from a Mr. Bullot, her 
boyfriend and future husband. While 
she was away, Fisher pocketed the 
cash. 

The lady went to the New York Bar 
Association. Fisher pleaded poverty as 
an excuse. Notwithstanding Fisher's 
defense, the bar association went to 
court charging that "the respondent 
[Fisher] played upon the sympathy of 
a friendly and unsuspecting young 
woman whose financial need, except for 
her friend, Bullot, was as great as his 
own, and deliberately used $600 of 
Bullot's money not in the belief that 
it was Mrs. Porter's money, but in the 
hope and expectation that he would 
again be able to work upon Mrs. Por- 
ter's sympathies so that no trouble 
would come of it." The court found 
the charges "established," and suspend- 
ed Fisher for six months. He paid the 
lady back her money and was later 
reinstated without opposition from the 
bar association. 

To this day, Fisher is known to pi- 
ously admonish young attorneys not 
to take a nickel from a client, "even 
for twenty minutes." And for good 
reason: Fisher's little depredation of 
40 years ago would mean almost cer- 
tain disbarment today. 

It's the only blot in his career that 
made it into the public record. But 
Fisher feels exonerated: "Since 
that time I've been elected a president 
of the Brooklyn Bar Association." 

In any event, despite his brush 
with the law, Fisher became a politi- 
cally active attorney. He joined the 
Brooklyn Democratic party's law com- 
mittee, a body whose chief function 
is to prevent anyone but a machine 
candidate from ever winning elected 
office. Each primary season, the law 
committee, under the direction of a 
law chairman, expands itself to dis- 
qualify outsiders' nominating petitions, 
entangle reformers in Board of Elec- 
tions bylaws, sue on behalf of incum- 
bents and "regulars," and, of course, 
defend party hacks accused of elec- 
tion fraud. By the sixties, political 
upheaval had beset party organiza- 
tions with all kinds of insurgent chal- 
lenges, and what the Brooklyn ma- 
chine needed was a seasoned electoral 
hit man. By then Fisher was law chair- 
man to the Kings County Democratic 
County Committee. 

Fisher's roles in election-eve political 
assassinations would require a glossary, 
but typically, whenever some reformer 
looked as though he might be able to 
rub two votes together, there would be 
Fisher. For example, in 1965 civil-rights 
leader Jesse Gray tried to enter a three- 
way race for the Democratic mayoral 
nomination. Up popped Harold Fisher 
as a "private citizen" to challenge 
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"...In 1942, while 
Fisher was a young 
lawyer, he was 
suspended from 
practice after being 
accused of stealing 
$600 from a client..." 

Gray's petition as "page after page" 
of forgery. When the Board of Elec- 
tions refused to disqualify Gray, Fisher 
went into court and got a judge to 
"invalidate" about one sixth of the 
names on Gray's petition, retiring Gray 
from the field. Of course, Fisher's real 
client was not himself but the ma- 
chine's candidate, Abe Beame. 

It was also Fisher who, in 1973, de- 
fended Brooklyn Congressman John I. 
Rooney after an apparent steal of an 
election from Allard K. Lowenstein. It 
was Fisher who defended Abe Beame 
against builder Christopher Boomis's 
charges that Beame's 1973 campaign 
committees shook him down. As a 
matter of fact, Fisher was counsel to 
those same committees at the time. And 
just last year — acting as a "private 
lawyer" — he represented Comptroller 
Harrison Gold in and successfully 
knocked Goldin's primary opponent, 
Stephen Berger, off the ballot. 

It was, however, the great legislative 
power struggle of 1966 between the 
Rockefeller-Wagner clique and the Ken- 
nedy-Steingut gang which propelled 
Harold Fisher into the vortex of state 
politics. The key battle for assembly 
speaker was between two Brooklynites: 
Anthony J. Travia, the Rockefeller- 
Wagner man, and Stanley Steingut, rep- 
resenting himself and Bobby Kennedy. 
Fisher backed Travia, who, after he 
routed Steingut and Kennedy, made 
Fisher his counsel to the speaker. In 
1966 Fisher became, as one veteran 
politician explained, "the fourth most 
powerful man in the state." Frank Ros- 
setti, former Democratic chief of Man- 
hattan, remembers that Fisher "was 
Travia's handyman. If we had to dis- 
cuss our bills with Travia, Fisher was 
the guy to talk to." One legislative aide 
recalls that "the members were scared 
of him. They would wait in line out- 
side his office, nervously clutching their 
bills and proposals. And Fisher al- 
ways talked tough." In fact, Fisher 
became the collusive link between the 
Rockefeller Republicans and the heirs 
to the Wagner Democratic faction. 




f Harold Fisher was 
now operating at the 
pinnacle of the state 
power structure, he 
was also dangerously 
far out on a political 
limb. For perhaps the 
first time in his po- 
litical life, Fisher was 
out of favor with his own political 
home base. In the wake of the great 
schism of 1966, Stanley Steingut was 
Brooklyn Democratic leader. A peace 
was declared and all the warring fac- 
tions were again invited back into 
Steingut's "regular" fold, but not Har- 
old Fisher: Fisher was tossed out as 
law chairman and became persona 
non grata at Democratic headquarters. 

Then came a revelation that nearly 
toppled Fisher. In March 1967, it be- 
came known that the counsel to the 
speaker was receiving money from a 
public-employees' union in Albany. The 
union local was run by Al Wurf, the 
brother of Jerry Wurf, then head of 
the powerful New York City local of 
the American Federation of State, 
County, and Municipal Employees. At 
the time, the Wurf brothers were lob- 
bying hard against the enactment of a 
proposed anti-public-employee -strike 
bill in Albany. Speaker Travia was 
backing the bill. And it looked to all 
as if Travia's right-hand man had been 
hired to put in the fix. 

Fisher characteristically claimed that 
he was only acting as a private at- 
torney for the union and was in no 
way lobbying for or against the labor 
legislation pending in Albany. He paid 
some money back to Wurf, severed his 
ties with the union, and retired to a 
hospital bed to wait out the storm. 
Somehow, the storm passed. But Harold 
Fisher was once again on his way back 
to the smoke-filled wilderness from 
which he had just emerged. When the 
Republicans once again took over the 
State Assembly in 1968, Rockefeller 
thanked Fisher for past services by 
naming him to a seat on the newly 
created MTA. 

For the next six years, Fisher lived 
in a semi-anonymous world of political 
power brokering. He might be there 
still were it not for the sudden emer- 
gence in 1974 of his old protege and 
neighbor, Hugh Carey. Fisher, as al- 
ready noted, got on the Carey band- 
wagon day one and by Election Day 
was the future governor's number- 
one adviser and confidant. A New York 
Times reporter, covering Carey's in- 
auguration in a drizzly Albany on Jan- 
uary 1, 1975, observed a participant 
alone in the crowd, ecstatically clapping 
his hands to the strains of a band play- 
ing "When the Saints Go Marching In." 
Harold Fisher, at long last, had arrived. 



Ironically, Harold Fisher's appoint- 
ment by Carey as chairman of the MTA 
may prove his downfall. Though head 
of mass transit, Fisher has been placed 
(by Governor Carey) in the position of 
being a drummer boy for Westway, the 
highest official , and therefore most vis- 
ible, booster of the $1 .2-billion boon- 
doggle. The task of being up front on 
this issue has led him into awkward 
contradictions and obfuscations. 

In July 1977, shortly after Fisher 
took over the MTA, the agency sub- 
mitted a "Ten Year Capital Program" 
to the federal government, outlining 
a program for $17.3 billion in capi- 
tal projects for the city's mass-tran- 
sit system. With the report in hand, 
Fisher did what he does best : He went 
to Washington to beg and cajole Con- 
gress and pull wires for federal money. 
But then he got the word: Push West- 
way and forget subways. 

The sea change began in December 
1977 when Mayor-elect Koch and Gov- 
ernor Carey appointed Fisher to a 
three-man panel to study the economic 
effect of exchanging the federal money 
earmarked for Westway for funds to 
improve mass transit. Opponents of 
Westway had long demanded federal 
trade-in money, and the report was in- 
tended to defuse their argument. So 
when the Fisher panel issued a 28-page 
study ominously saying that a trade-in 
would mean 8,000 fewer jobs, West- 
way opponents denounced it as a 
scare tactic. 

Nevertheless, by February 1978 Fish- 
er was shouting his support of Westway 
to the rafters, sounding more like a 
president of the chamber of commerce 
than a government official. And so it fell 
upon Fisher to be the key public sup- 
porter of an arrangement promising to 
bring us $800 million in mass-transit 
aid in return for building a superhigh- 
way. Eight hundred million dollars 
which Fisher and others know will 
almost certainly never materialize. 

So the heat will increase, and the 
flak will continue to come down. Be- 
tween Westway and subway crime, 
Harold Fisher could be a man without 
an ally. 

But Fisher is ready for anything. He 
understands the game of which he is 
a master. And he realizes that in a pub- 
lic post, he who has at least titular re- 
sponsibility gets the lion's share of the 
blame. And he is painfully aware that 
in politics, as in life, there are phases 
and seasons to all things. 

Fisher, indeed, says he's tired of play- 
ing the point man of late. "You know," 
he mused, "I started out in politics in the 
thirties in Brownsville. We were try- 
ing to knock off the district leader. 
Then / was an insurgent; then I was 
just an outsider trying to get in." wmm 
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Vitamin C: 
Dr. Pauling Was Right 

By Julie Wang 

"...In the first scientific finding of its kind, research has shown 
how vitamin C works. It suggests we all need much more..." 



Joseph Heller takes it . . . hoping it 
may help prevent cancer. 

My ex-husband believes it is warding 
of! a heart attack. 

A friend swears it keeps her skin 
smooth and healthy. Another maintains 
that without it she gets depressed. 

Half of New York takes it in mas- 
sive doses at the first sign of a cold. 

But does it work? 

When Linus Pauling first attributed 
fabulous healing powers to vitamin C in 
1970, he was soundly reprimanded by 
the medical community for going far 
beyond his scientific data and drawing 
unsubstantiated conclusions. But recent- 
ly, new pieces of information have 
cropped up in support of vitamin C, 
and Pauling may have the last laugh yet. 

In the first scientific finding of its 
kind, still unpublished, the chairman of 
the biochemistry department at the 
George Washington University School 
of Medicine believes he has discovered 
how vitamin C works, and suggests 
that we should all be getting between 
ten and twenty times more than we do 
in an average diet — particularly at this 
time of year, when vitamin C is at its 
lowest level in fruits and vegetables 
that have been stored all winter. 

Dr. Allan Goldstein had the idea 
that vitamin C might work to fight off 
disease by fortifying an important part 
of our immune system — the lympho- 
cytes, a kind of white blood cell. In a 

Julie Wang is a medical writer and au- 
thor of Phobia Free and Flying High. 



normal person these cells stop disease 
either by directing other white cells to 
engulf the invading organisms or by re- 
leasing millions of tiny proteins, called 
antibodies, which immobilize the in- 
vaders. He suspected that vitamin C 
acted on one or another of these systems. 

He, with his co-worker, Gary Thur- 
man, decided to test this idea in guin- 
ea pigs, which are the only animals 
besides monkeys, fruit bats, and the 
Indian bulbul bird that, like man, can- 
not synthesize their own ascorbic acid 
from glucose. 

Sure enough, within four weeks of 
starting work, Goldstein had his an- 
swer. He found that if he gave guinea 
pigs a diet that contained no vitamin 
C for 28 days, they could produce only 
10 to 20 percent of the normal im- 
mune response. And both systems were 
affected. Their lymphocytes could 
neither bring about the engulfing of 
bacteria nor produce antibodies as ef- 
ficiently as guinea pigs that had been 
fed ascorbic-acid supplements. 

Goldstein also looked into how 
easily his animals could recover from 
vitamin C deprivation. He gave half 
the deprived guinea pigs doses of vita- 
min C that would correspond to a daily 
dose of 1,000 milligrams in a 100- 
pound human (about eight cups of 
orange juice), and their immune re- 
sponses returned to normal within four 
weeks. But when he gave the other 
deprived animals doses equivalent to 
only 100 milligrams in a 100-pound 



human (about twice the recommended 
daily allowance), their immune re- 
sponses never fully recovered. More- 
over, they were unable to gain weight 
normally. 

"This means that if men respond 
anything like guinea pigs, then most 
people probably aren't getting enough 
vitamin C to maintain their immuno- 
logical system at its most effective 
level," says Goldstein. "They won't get 
scurvy, but they may never be able to 
build up an adequate supply to keep 
their lymphocytes functioning prop- 
erly." 

Scurvy hasn't been a major problem 
since the eighteenth century (see box, 
page 54) , when Dr. fames Lind discov- 
ered that citrus fruits would dispel 
symptoms of weakness, fatigue, aches 
and pains in muscles and joints, short- 
ness of breath, rough skin, bleeding 
gums, infections that would not heal, 
and hemorrhaging under the skin. Brit- 
ish sailors were subsequently given a ra- 
tion of limes with each voyage, earning 
their nickname "limeys," and scurvy 
virtually disappeared. 

But many nutritionists feel there is 
a big difference between taking enough 
vitamin C to prevent scurvy and taking 
the amount needed to provide optimal 
health. Because of stress, smoking, diet- 
ing, or poor eating habits, any one of 
which deprives us of vitamin C, we 
may not be getting enough to benefit 
from some of its more subtle protec- 
tive effects. 



Illustrated by |o Teodorcscu 
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Oscar de la Renta designs for 
women to look like women and men to look like men. 
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"...Ascorbic acid interacts with the nitrites used in curing meats 
to prevent the formation of cancer-causing nitrosamines..." 



Smokers are particularly in need of 
extra vitamin C, since the chemicals in 
cigarette smoke interact with ascorbic 
acid to remove it from the blood. Fur- 
thermore, ascorbic acid seems to pro- 
tect smokers from the bladder cancer to 
which they are particularly susceptible. 

Stress — emotional or physical, such 
as that caused by pregnancy or a sur- 
gical operation — also uses up extra 
quantities of vitamin C. So do cancer 
and heart attacks. In fact, with few 
exceptions, evidence is mounting that 
the more vitamin C you get, the better. 
In some people, doses larger than 1,000 
milligrams will cause diarrhea. Others 
who have a tendency to form kidney 
stones are advised to keep their intake 
below 4,000 milligrams a day, since as- 
corbic acid breaks down into oxalate, 
which is excreted in the urine via the 
kidneys, where it may accumulate and 
cause painful blockages. 

Overdoses theoretically could also 




lead to demineralization of the bones. 
This may be why some people whose 
bodies are already saturated with vita- 
min C complain of "aching bones" 
when they take extra ascorbic acid. 
For most people, however, the problem 
is usually the converse. Since vitamin C 
is water soluble and cannot be stored in 
the body for any length of time, it must 
be replenished constantly. But how 
much do we need to take? 

Goldstein believes that we function 
best when our bodies contain as much 
vitamin C as they can hold. An adult 
human being is reckoned to be at satu- 
ration point when his body tissues con- 
tain about 1,500 milligrams. Goldstein 
takes between 500 and 1 ,000 milligrams 
of ascorbic acid a day and recommends 
that everyone do the same. Since we 
excrete only 30 milligrams each day, 
this may seem excessive, but as we have 
already seen, stress takes its toll of the 
body's vitamin C, so for city dwellers 
and for anyone whose life-style destroys 



ascorbic acid, these large doses could be 
essential. The Russians have long rec- 
ognized the potentially helpful effect of 
vitamin C in maintaining optimal 
health. They recommend a minimum 
daily intake of 125 milligrams — more 
than twice that in the United States, 
where 45 milligrams each day is con- 
sidered sufficient. 

All animals that manufacture their 
own vitamin C maintain saturation 
levels in their body cells and blood. "If 
we were rats," says James Webster, au- 
thor of a book on vitamin C, "we would 
be manufacturing between 1,800 and 
4,000 milligrams of vitamin C a day, 
and under stress about 15,000 milli- 
grams." Not all researchers, however, 
are impressed with the animal data; some 
feel it doesn't tell us very much about 
what is happening in humans. 

Dr. Gerald Weissmann, for example, 
a New York University rheumatologist, 
says the only humans (other than 
scurvy victims) helped by vitamin C 
are children suffering from a very rare 
disease known as Chediak-Higashi syn- 
drome. Weissmann notes that white 
whales, like Moby Dick, also have the 
disease. It is characterized by poorly 
pigmented skin and hair, veering 
toward albinism, and the inability of 
white blood cells to kill bacteria effec- 
tively. 

Weissmann and others have found 
that giving high doses of ascorbic acid 
to animals or children with the disease 
restores their white cells' ability to en- 
gulf bacteria and to produce enzymes 
that kill them. "Normal white blood 
cells don't respond to vitamin C in such 
a dramatic way," says Weissmann, and 
he is dubious about the value of 
high doses of ascorbic acid in basically 
healthy people. What Weissmann fails 
to note is that normal human white 
cells do respond to vitamin C. Dr. 
Laurence Boxer at Indiana University 
School of Medicine has found that in 





the presence of vitamin C lymphocytes 
both recognize and move toward a 
chemical stimulus more readily. This 
chemical recognition followed by mo- 
tion is called chemotaxis and is how 
lymphocytes locate and fight bacterial 
infections. The fact that vitamin C en- 
hances lymphocyte chemotaxis may ex- 
plain why this vitamin is so crucially 
important to our ability to fend off 
disease. 

Curiously, in the area in which vi- 
tamin C has earned its greatest fame — 
the common cold — findings remain 
ambiguous. Few studies have shown a 
dramatic or clear-cut advantage of vi- 
tamin C over a placebo. Part of this may 
be due to a failure to measure the start- 
ing level of stored vitamin C and the 
life-styles of the people in the studies — 
whether they smoke, experience a lot 
of stress, etc. Individual rates of 
metabolism of the vitamin vary widely 
and would also affect results. So 
would age, since children have a more 
efficient immune system than adults 
and thus might be expected to benefit 
less from supplemental ascorbic acid. 

In one study of 868 Navaho Indian 
children, for example, in which half the 
children received 1,000 milligrams of 
ascorbic acid a day and half received a 
placebo, those with the vitamin actually 
had longer illnesses (6.8 versus 4 days) 
and more illnesses (166 episodes versus 
159 episodes) than those with low 
levels of vitamin C in their blood. 

Still, as Dr. Sidney Weinhouse com- 
ments, "this says very little about the 
effectiveness of vitamin C." Rather, 
says Weinhouse, professor of biochem- 
istry at Temple University in Philadel- 
phia and editor of Cancer Research, 
"these studies show how complicated 
the common cold is and how little we 
really know about what causes it." 

In other areas there is very clear 
evidence of the protective effect of 
vitamin C. For example, ascorbic acid 
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"...Vitamin C controls bleeding, helps in the absorption of iron, 
and enhances wound healing, particularly in burn patients..." 



interacts with nitrites used in curing 
sausages and meats to prevent the for- 
mation of cancer-causing nitrosamines. 
Some nitrosamines are formed during 
cooking, and nothingcan be done about 
these, but others form in your stomach 
and here a glass of orange juice is use- 
ful. And, by the way, drink fresh or 
frozen varieties in preference to pas- 
teurized orange juice, since they con- 
tain almost twice as much biologically 
active vitamin C. 

In men with high cholesterol levels 
and vitamin C deficiency, additional 
vitamin C apparently lowers the cho- 
lesterol levels although it has no effect 
on those who already take adequate 
vitamin C. Some scientists believe that 
atherosclerosis may represent a long- 
term deficiency or unsatisfactory level 
of ascorbic acid, as a result of which 
cholesterol accumulates in the walls of 
arteries and starts to clog them. They 
note that guinea pigs deprived of as- 
corbic acid may develop atherosclerosis. 

Vitamin C controls bleeding by 
strengthening the walls of fragile blood 
capillaries. A woman suffering from 
excessive menstrual bleeding or spot- 
ting between periods may often benefit 
from extra doses of ascorbic acid, 
gynecologists have found. And some 
doctors recommend vitamin C to 
women who habitually miscarry, be- 
cause it seems to inhibit spontaneous 
abortion. 

Iron is better absorbed into the 
bloodstream when given with ascorbic 
acid. So drink your iron supplements 
with orange juice. 

Vitamin C enhances wound healing 
and is particularly useful when given 
to burn patients. 

It has long been known that vita- 
min C affects the cross-linking of col- 
lagen, necessary for the formation of 
scar tissue in wound healing and for 
forming the "glue" that holds the 
body together. Based on this knowl- 
edge Linus Pauling has compiled some 
fairly convincing evidence, published 
last month in Cancer Research, that 
the more vitamin C available, the 
more easily the body can form col- 
lagen bonds to inhibit the growth of 
cancerous cells and limit them to a 
single area of the body. He notes that 
cancer patients uniformly have lower 
blood levels of vitamin C than normal 
and that most of their vitamin C is 
concentrated in the cells surrounding 
the growing edge of the cancer, pre- 
sumably where it does the most good 
in slowing down growth. 




To test his belief in vitamin C, 
Pauling asked an associate, Ewan 
Cameron, a doctor in Scotland, to give 
ten grams a day of ascorbic acid to 100 
terminal cancer patients. When com- 
pared with 1,000 patients treated exact- 



Sources of 'C 

A 1965 dietary survey in the 
United States showed that 27 per- 
cent of American diets provided less 
than the recommended dietary mini- 
mum of ascorbic acid. Older people, 
who eat poorly because of finances, 
depression, and loneliness, are par- 
ticularly vulnerable to vitamin dep- 
rivation, and an estimated 12 to 
16 percent of people of all ages have 
unhealthily low blood levels of as- 
corbic acid. Four percent showed 
definite signs of scurvy. 

Vitamin C must be taken in daily. 
To supplement your diet you can 
take it in either pill or powder form. 
If you are planning to take Dr. Gold- 
stein's recommended daily allowance 
of 500 to 1,000 milligrams, it is 
better taken in several small doses. 

The following foods are good 
sources: 

Food Per cup 

Orange juice (fresh) 122 mg. 

Lemon juice (fresh) 113 mg. 

Grapefruit juice (frozen) 95 mg. 
Tomato juice (canned) 39 mg. 

Tomato soup 12 mg. 

Potatoes 20 mg. 

Broccoli spears (cooked) 135 mg. 
Brussels sprouts (cooked) 113 mg. 
Sweet peppers (cooked) 122 mg. 
Spinach (cooked) 50 mg. 

Other fruits 

(strawberries, 

cantaloupe, pineapple, 

guavas) 50-120 mg. 

Milk 2 mg. 



ly the same way but without extra vita- 
min C, they lived between three and 
twenty times longer (an average of 210 
days versus 50 days). Cameron's results 
have been criticized as being insuffi- 
ciently controlled, and a second study is 
now under way at the Mayo Clinic, 
where 1 50 terminal cancer patients are 
being given ascorbic acid on a double- 
blind basis. Half receive ascorbic acid, 
half a sugar pill, and no one knows 
which half is receiving what. The code 
will be broken in a few weeks. 

No one expects a miracle cure. In 
fact some of Pauling's hopes for vita- 
min C have had a ring of madness. He 
has advocated the vitamin to cure hang- 
overs, vertebral-disk lesions, for in- 
creasing mental alertness and decreas- 
ing the illnesses that come with age by 
as much as 75 percent. But visionary 
claims for vitamin C have stimulated 
extensive research, and, crazy though 
some have sounded, bit by bit his pre- 
dictions are being validated. 

For example, in a 1968 Science 
magazine article, Pauling theorized that 
since schizophrenics had lower levels 
of vitamin C — due, he thought, to in- 
herited increased metabolism of ascor- 
bic acid — mental disease might be 
caused by a sort of "cerebral scurvy," 
in which the brain and spinal fluid lack 
vitamins present elsewhere in the body 
in adequate amounts. Based on this, he 
recommended vitamin C as a treatment 
for schizophrenia. Recent findings have 
now made a link between vitamin C 
and mental health. Vitamin C is essen- 
tial for the formation of serotonin, a 
compound that mediates our moods 
and sleeping habits. 

And as for his ideas about aging, 
Pauling may well be right again. 

As we grow older, our thymus gland, 
which controls the immunological 
functions of the body, grows smaller 
and produces fewer of a certain kind 
of lymphocyte, called T-cells. Among 
other functions, T-cells kill off can- 
cer cells and help direct a normal im- 
mune response. As the number of 
T-cells decreases with advancing age, 
we become increasingly susceptible to 
diseases like cancer and autoimmune 
diseases such as rheumatoid arthritis. 
Vitamin C might tip the balance in our 
favor by helping the remaining T-cells 
to function at maximum effectiveness. 

We don't yet know the full story, 
but Joseph Heller, my ex-husband, and 
my vitamin C-popping friends seem to 
be keeping healthy company with Drs. 
Pauling and Goldstein. h 
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You're looking at three small sonic wonders that prove 
components no longer have to be big and bulky to sound big 
and beautiful. The Micro Series by Technics. 

Take out power amp, the SE-COI. It has a high-speed 
switching power supply with filter capacitors that recharge 
40,000 times a second instead of the usual 120. That's just 
one reason for the SE-C0l's low distortion and clean, 
tight bass response. Direct coupling is another. With it, 
bass response goes all the way down to DC (0 Hz). 

With an amplifier like this, you want power meters that 
measure up to it. 24 LED's provide ti ue peak-power 
indication with extiemely fast attack time. 

Another big surprise is the SU-C0I preamp. It's one 
preamp but it works like two. Because it has a built-in 
preamp for moving coil cartridges. It also has gold-plated 
connections to maximize signal transfer. 

To add the finishing touch, there's the ST-C0I tuner. 
It gives you great FM specs and great FM sound. 
And that's a big achievement considering its small size. 

It's also a breeze to tune. Instead of conventional 
separate tuning meters, the centei-of-channel indicator is 
on the tuning dial, where it's easy to see. Two LED arrows 
point you in the right direction for fine tuning. 

Experience the Micro Series. Once you do, you'll agree: 
The big thing about them is definitely not their small size. 



SE-COI 



su coi 



Continuous power 
per channel 
into 8 ohms 
20 Hz - 20 kHz 


Total Harmonic 
Distortion 


Signal to 
Noise 
Ratio 


40 watts 


003% 


110 dB 



Technics 

micro series 



ST-COl 



Total Harmonic 
Distortion 


Phono Signal to 
Noise Ratio 


Frequency 
Response 


0 005°'. (phono) 
0 003%<aux) 


90dB(MM.2 5mVI 
78dB(MC250 VI 


3Hz 100kHz 
-1 dB 



FM Sensitivity 
SO dB (stereo) 


FM 
Selectivity 


Separating 
11 kHz 
lOkHzl 


Total 
Harmonic 
Distortion 
Istereol 


38 3dBf 


75 dB 


45/35 dB 


015% 



With performance this big, the last 

thing you expect is components this small. 

The Micro Series by Technics. 
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Technics Slereo/Mono OC Power Amplifier SE-COl 
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The Tale of 
The Golden Letter 



By Joan Kuf rin 



" . .Two years of hard work on The Scarlet Letter were scrapped 
while a hurry-up Hollywood team did the final shooting . . ." 



One curious fact will undoubtedly 
strike a substantial percentage of the 
audience of this week's television adap- 
tation of Nathaniel Hawthorne's nine- 
teenth-century novel of sin and retribu- 
tion, The Scarlet Letter. 

They got the color of the letter 
wrong. 

To understand how the famous 
scarlet "A" became gold is to begin 
to understand not only something of 
what it means for a television project 
to come to life with government (i.e., 
your) money but also something of 
how the National Endowment for the 
Humanities operates. 

Back in 1965, when the National 
Endowment for the Humanities was 
formed, together with its twin, the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts, Con- 



gress stated that its purpose was to ini- 
tiate and support (via grants, loans, and 
other assistance) research into, and 
public understanding and appreciation 
of, the humanities, which were defined 
as "language, both modern and classical; 
linguistics; literature; history; juris- 
prudence; philosophy; archaeology..."; 
the history and criticism of the arts; 
and aspects of the social sciences. 

Since 1965, NEH's budget has soared 
from $2.5 million to $145.6 million. 
The emphasis has changed too. As 
late as 1973, 65 percent of its outright 
grants went for fellowships, research, 
and educational programs. But this 
year, these account for only 44 percent 
of the outright-grant budget of the 
Endowment, while 40 percent goes 
for projects to help the public 



understand and use the humanities. 

Which brings us to television and to 
Joseph Duffey, the affable chairman of 
NEH. Duffey, a former Baptist min- 
ister from West Virginia, was ap- 
pointed by President Carter in 1977, 
after the Senate, led by Democrat Clai- 
borne Pell (R.I.), successfully blocked 
renomination of Dr. Ronald Berman, 
the Endowment's previous scholar/ 
chairman and a Republican appointee.' 

Under Berman, his critics charged, 
the Endowment had become too schol- 
arly; charges of elitism set off in the 
Senate boomed in the press. So one of 
the things Duffey promised to do first 
was make "the humanities available to 
an ever-widening circle of the public." 

One of the ways he chose to do this 
was to increase grants to television and 

The gold and 
the red: The 
famous symbol 
of the scarlet 
woman, played 
by Meg Foster 
in the television 
show, has been 
gilded. 




Pholograph by George Kufrin 
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TflPrP^* AH over America people 
are sitting up and taking 

£| lOt note °^ our sna PPY" 
r . looking Olds Cutlass. 

Or rieWS 111 For four years in 

f~W/lc l-rii\z*\7 a row now ' Cutlass 
WiUJ> [UUdy. has been America's 

best selling mid-size. And it looks like 
1979 will be no different. 

No. 1 EPA mileage estimate 
of any mid-size V8. 

In 49 states, Cutlass beats all others 
for good gas mileage with V8 perfor- 
mance. (In California, it's tied for No. 1.) 
With available 4.3-liter V8 and automatic 
transmission, the EPA estimate is @ mpg, 




Cutlass Supreme 



the highway estimate is 25 mpg. Remember, the circled EPA 
estimate is for comparison to other cars. Your mileage 
depends on speed, weather and trip length; your actual 
highway mileage will probably be lower than the highway 
estimate. California estimates are lower. Oldsmobile engines 
are GM-built by various divisions; see your dealer for details. 
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No. 1 selling mid-size. 

Yes, Cutlass watching is getting better and better. But why 
watch? Just decide which Cutlass model is right for you. 
You've got three beautiful choices right here. 

Supreme. The lowest priced of the three, even with the 



available whitewalls, sport mirrors and 
wheel rings which are shown. 

Calais. The road car Cutlass. Standard 
with bucket seats, full instrumentation, 
and stabilizer bars front and rear. 

Supreme Brougham. Luxury you'd 
expect in bigger, more expensive cars— in 
a practically sized and priced Cutlass. 

Cutlass watching. About the only thing 
better is Cutlass owning. Which begins rh 
with a visit to your Olds dealer. " 




Have one built for you. 
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Business as unusual. 






Conduct business as usual with these unusually handsome accessories 
from Rolfs. They include a private secretary for note-taking, a small 
address book, a checkbook cover, and a business card case. All su- 
perbly designed for elegance and function. Remember. Business is 
better when Rolfs is part of the organization. 

ROLFS . . . it shows you care. 

West Bend. Wl 53095 Available at line stores throughout the USA and Canada. 



IN STORES THRU-OUT THE US. MOO. 
ONLY IN NEW YORK 189. 

A the factory. 



Stores throughout the country must charge $400 
and over for famous Sussex quality, the natural 
shoulder suit that so many people know for exclusive 
imported fabrics, and careful attention to detail and fit. 

Only in New york, at our factory can you take 
advantase of the remarkable less than half the retail 
prices normalfy charged by stores in Beverty Hills, 
Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas and many other cities. 

Our factory showroom is now open to the public 
where you will find a tremendous Spring selection 
of fresh brand new suits, sportcoats and trousers. 

Suits $149 $169 $189 
Sportcoats $119 $129 
Sacks $99 50 $39.50 



SUSSEX 



Manufacturers of fine men's clothing for over 40 years. 

895 Broadway (btwn 19th & 90th Sts ), 2nd floor, (212) 260-191 
Mon. thru Sal 9:30 to 5:30, Sun. 10:00 to 5:00 
Credit cards accepted 




radio, to the tune of $10 million for 
1979. To justify this sum, the Endow- 
ment points with pride to some of the 
excellent projects it has already helped 
to fund: The Adams Chronicles, The 
Best of Families, The American Short 
Story /. What the NEH never mentions 
are these facts: The Adams Chronicles 
took nearly five years to produce and 
went $2.1 million over budget. Best of 
Families took four years to get on the 
air, and it went $1.8 million over its 
projected budget. Only American Short 
Story I has come in under budget and 
relatively quickly (three years). 

If early notices are any indication. 
The Scarlet Letter will become another 
source of pride for NEH. Yet it too 
took almost four and a half years and 
tan well over budget. 

To suggest that the time spans on 
these projects are due entirely to the 
government's lengthy "step funding" 
process is not fair. Other factors — 
finding matching funds, negotiating 
contracts not once but twice or more 
over a period of years, strikes, jug- 
gling talent schedules — all contribute, 
but the step-funding process is neverthe- 
less at the heart of most of the delays. 

Simply, step funding is the way the 
government gives away money — in 
steps, which for NEH are one or more 
of the following, one at a time: 

A planning grant, which pays for a 
survey to see if there's a need for the 
project. 

An R-and-D grant, which pays for re- 
search and development of scripts. 

A p/7o/ grant, which pays for a pilot 
film. 

A production grant to actually pro- 
duce the program — though NEH rarely 
pays the full production costs on large 
TV projects, requiring producers in- 
stead to come up with matching money 
from private sources. 

For each grant, a new proposal must 
be written and must compete for atten- 
tion; thus, the proposals become all- 
important, often run 200 pages, and 
frequently overshadow the project idea 
itself so that some applicants apply for 
grants elsewhere to hire consultants to 
write proposals for NEH grants. 

Each proposal is reviewed first by 
specialists and then by a panel of 
scholars, media experts, and members 
of the public before being sent to the 
26-member National Council on the 
Humanities for what is in reality a 
token vote to fund or not to fund. Coun- 
cil members, who are appointed by the 
Senate to six-year terms, may depart 
from the panelists' advice, but in fact 
rarely do so, having several thousand 
proposals to pass on at each meeting. 

The theory is if a project should 
fail, losses will be minimized; the 
process was designed to protect pub- 
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"...In eight months, six people turned out 
two scripts and a new 300-page proposal..." 



lie funds, not harass grant applicants. 
TV producers, however, find it nearly 
impossible to hang on to talent for the 
long time periods these projects take. 
Budgets become obsolete because of 
inflation. Creative momentum and ex- 
citement disappear when a project 
takes years, or are interrupted when an 
applicant must stop and apply for the 
grants it needs to keep going. 

This particular story began casually 
in December 1974, when Steve Rabin, 
head of media programs for NEH, met 
an old friend. Rick Hauser, of WGBH, 
Boston's public-television station. Hau- 
ser had three ideas: one a television 
series on myth, another he can't remem- 
ber, and a dramatization of The Scarlet 
Letter. That last one sounded like some- 
thing for the Endowment. Why not 
write a proposal? 

A month later, Hauser submitted, on 
behalf of WGBH, an R-and-D-grant 
proposal to NEH, asking for $143,344 
to develop six dramatic scripts. 

In June 1975, with typical caution, 
NEH granted WGBH $50,000 to de- 
velop two scripts; pay for Hauser, an 
assistant, and a secretary; and, most im- 
portant, hire the scholar-consultants to 
the project, a necessary condition of a 
Humanities media grant. 

Hauser invited a quartet of Ph.D.'s 
to join the project as primary consul- 
tants: Sacvan Bercovitch, professor of 
English at Columbia, whose primary 
interest is "cultural continuities" in 
America; Joel Porte, professor of Eng- 
lish and American literature at Har- 
vard and an authority on American 
Romanticism; Michael Colacurcio, as- 
sociate professor of English at Cornell, 
concerned with "historicity" in Haw- 
thorne's works; and David Hall, direc- 
tor of New England studies at Boston 
University and a social historian whose 
primary interest is the Puritans. 

With hindsight, it seems that these 
were scholars of a historical rather than 
an aesthetic literary bent, a fact which 
seemed unimportant then. 

Allan Knee, a New York playwright 
who has also written television dramas, 
was the scriptwriter. 

The group soon found that The Scar- 
let Letter presented problems in terms 
of television production. 

First, much of the book takes place 
in people's minds. To dramatize these 
visually sterile portions of the book, 
the group would have to invent scenes 
or use voice-over narration of the text. 
The former seemed unscholarly; the 



latter, it was thought, would be dull. 

Second, though Hawthorne was writ- 
ing about the Puritans, he was doing it 
from a nineteenth-century vantage 
point, which the scholars felt was not 
an accurate one. Should they make the 
production true to what the scholars 
knew the seventeenth century was real- 
ly like (for example, real Puritans wore 
brightly colored clothing) or would 
they go with Hawthorne's stereotyped 
version of the Puritans? 

In the end, the scholars and Hauser 
compromised. They would "correct" or 
enlarge on Hawthorne's impression of 
the Puritans, drawing on other, accurate 
historical sources to enforce the scholar- 
ship, but they would also invent scenes 
and characters to dramatize the visually 
limited narrative of the book. 

In eight months, six people turned 
out two scripts. It took so long because 
of the procedure designed after Knee 
declined to work with five people all 
throwing suggestions to him at once. 
The scholars would each write for 
Knee an essay on four chapters of the 
book, after which Knee would write a 
version of that part of the script. The 
scholars would then read Knee's script, 
each would write another essay criticiz- 
ing it, and then they'd all get together 
at a meeting where "we criticized each 
other's criticisms." Hauser would then 
communicate the consensus of criticism 
to Knee. The scholars once spent 
eighteen uninterrupted hours discussing 
four chapters. 

Despite all, Knee managed to turn 
out two scripts acceptable to Hauser 
and the scholars, which were submitted 
in March 1976 to NEH along with a 
new 300-page proposal for another 
R-and-D grant for $159,000 to complete 
the final four scripts. 

In June, NEH granted them $90,000 
and subsequently sent an encouraging 
letter and six pages of anonymous re- 
viewers' comments, mostly favorable, in 
general saying that the license that had 
been taken with the novel had been 
well handled. 

Encouraged, Knee, Hauser, and the 
scholars went back to work for an- 
other nine months and hammered out 
the final four scripts, which were sub- 
mitted in March 1977. Hauser wrote to 
Knee, "The scripts are dynamite, you 
know. Looking at them now, I am 
amazed, startled, delighted by the good 
work that is in them." He told Knee not 
to take any other work for the summer, 
anticipating minor revisions. 

On May 25, all hell broke loose. 
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Henry Becton, a program manager at 
WGBH, received a call from Rabin, who 
was relaying bad news. Though the En- 
dowment admired the work that had 
been done, it believed "the proposal 
and scripts should be seriously re-ex- 
amined before a production request 
can be recommended." 

What the panel objected to now, it 
seemed, was what they had okayed the 
year before. Reviewers now felt that in 
the quest to make The Scarlet Letter 
historically accurate the scripts had 
completely lost sight of the work itself; 
one of them now objected to the schol- 
ars on the project, saying they were of 
the "Puritan era rather than Haw- 
thorne's age, and tend towards a his- 
torical expertise rather than a literary 
one." They objected to new charac- 
ters and interpolated scenes that, while 
historically accurate, were not in the 
book. They now felt Hawthorne wrote 
better dialogue than the scholars/Hau- 
ser/Knee combine. And, finally, some 
felt that the format was too long. 

The Endowment softened the blow 
slightly by offering WGBH $40,000 for 
further work on the scripts. 

Becton phoned Hauser, who was then 
in London, and read the letter to him. 
Hauser was stunned. "My God, there's 
nothing left, is there? It's all questioned, 
all up in the air." 

Though Becton was ready to drop 
out, Hauser wouldn't. He decided to 
engage a new group of "revision" schol- 
ars to get some fresh insights into what 
had gone wrong. Hauser consulted with 
his four primary scholars. From careful 
reading of the eleven pages of anony- 
mous comments, Colacurcio and Berko- 
vitch felt they knew who some of the 
reviewers were. The comments closely 
followed points of view held by certain 
well-known literary scholars, not his- 
torians. Why not ask them to be on the 
new panel? 

And, in fact, of the eight "revision" 
scholars hired by WGBH, five admitted 
they had been reviewers or panelists for 
the Endowment during the previous 
two years and had approved the proj- 
ect in the early stages. They now be- 
lieved the project was in trouble but 
agreed to try to "save it." 

Hauser decided he also needed a 
new scriptwriter if the Endowment 
was to understand this was a fresh 
start. Privately it was felt that after 
two years Knee had "become too in- 
volved" with the project and could 
not revise quickly enough. 

On the advice of Herb Hirschman, 
the veteran Hollywood film producer 
hired by WGBH that spring to oversee 
The Scarlet Letter, Hauser hired long- 
time TV writer Alvin Sapinsley, who 
had a reputation for speed. In less than 
| two months, Sapinsley pared the six 
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scripts down to four, removed inter- 
polated material, and inserted, where 
possible, Hawthorne's own dialogue. 
Sapinsley used voice-over narration too, 
a device not allowed to Knee. 

Two Sapinsley scripts and a new pro- 
posal were submitted to NEH in time 
for the panel meetings of July 11. On 
August 30, two and a half years after 
submission of the first proposal, WGBH 
was given a production grant by NEH 
— $750,000 would be given outright, 
and NEH would match another half 
million, which was eventually raised 
from Exxon ($300,000) and the Andrew 
Mellon Foundation ($200,000). The 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
gave $525,000. Total from NEH: 
$ 1 ,430,000. Production could now begin. 

"We are in the humanities business," 
says Steve Rabin, "not in the television 
business." NEH does not care to hear 
about production problems or creative 
decisions on projects. Routine audits 
take place years after production: The 
Adams Chronicles, aired in January 
1976, is just now being audited, while 
neither The American Short Story I 
nor The Best of Families has under- 
gone audit, though the three cost NEH 
$8,053,279. 

Shooting was finished on September 
14, nine days over schedule and with 
an initial budget overrun of $650,000. 

Last July, Democratic Congressman 
Sidney R. Yates of Illinois, chairman of 
the House Appropriations subcommit- 
tee, which annually reviews budgets for 
both the Humanities and Arts Endow- 
ments, launched an investigation into 
both agencies to see where the money 
has been going. Connected with The 
Scarlet Letter he will find: 

□ sixteen scholars, who spent over 
2,500 hours reviewing The Scarlet 
Letter scripts for historical and literary 
accuracy; 

□ 32 scholarly panelists and review- 
ers, who read the scripts for the Endow- 
ment; 

□ two scriptwriters, a producer, a 
cast, a producer-director, a costume 
designer (Franne Lee), and the rest of 
the company; 

□ several production designs due to 
a change of location one month before 
shooting (says Hirschman, "WGBH had 
no idea of what was involved in a 
real location"); 

□ huge overtime costs, since two and 
a half months before shooting WGBH 
decided to switch from film to video- 
tape, reasoning that to use their own 
crews would be cheaper. What they did 
not realize was that the crew would 
still need film personnel in such key po- 
sitions as director of photography, as- 
sociate producer, key grip, gaffer, and 
special-effects man, and that these all 
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belonged to a film union which was 
used to working a 72-hour week. 
The television-broadcast-union people 
worked a shorter week but were ready 
to make up the difference in overtime. 
And even that agreement disappeared 
near the end of the project. On August 
31, 1978, broadcast personnel initiated 
a slowdown and began working a 40- 
hour week. The film people, though 
under contract and being paid to work 
72 hours a week, had to abide by the 
40-hour schedule. 

How is it possible that with all this 
talent, all this effort, all this time, and 
all this money spent, the color of the 
scarlet letter itself was changed to 
gold? 

The answer seems to be that the peo- 
ple ultimately in charge of the actual 
project never read the book. 

The point is that dealing with the 
step system of funding these huge 
projects can become such a primary 
task that actual production becomes 
almost an afterthought. In the case of 
The Scarlet Letter, in which two years 
of expensive, scholarly hard work were 
virtually scrapped while a hurry-up 
Hollywood team pushed the final shoot- 
ing through, the responsibility for waste 
seems to be attributable to the anony- 
mous reviewers and panelists who were, 
in effect, in charge of funding. Even 
Congressman Yates, chairman of the 
subcommittee that has been appropriat- 
ing money to the Endowment, was un- 
able to get the names of these people, 
who have, since 1965, spent $450 mil- 
lion of the public's funds. 

In January, Congressman Yates 
warned that, while the decision to vol- 
untarily change NEH's policy in order 
to make panelists' and reviewers' names 
available after the award of a grant was 
in the hands of the Endowment's chair- 
man, Joseph Duffey, he, Yates, would 
bring up the subject for discussion by 
the House subcommittee this year. Duf- 
fey subsequently directed his staff that 
in the future a grant applicant could, on 
request, and after a decision had been 
reached, receive a list of the panelists 
who had discussed his proposal. At 
present, this is the situation. 

Step funding will probably continue, 
but it is possible that when secrecy is 
eliminated a certain air of realism will 
filter into the proceedings. As this ex- 
perience indicates, the results produced 
by the process can be vastly different 
from those envisioned by any of the 
creative or scholarly people along the 
way. 

Hauser says, "I have never been more 
challenged, more miserable, more con- 
fused, less aesthetically apt. My dreams 
were dead. Though The Scarlet Letter 
will have my name on it, it's not my 
vision of The Scarlet Letter." m 
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Twenty-three major paintings by Ed- 
vard Munch, most of them on loan 
from public and private collections in 
Norway, are on exhibit at the Museum 
of Modern Art until April 24. They are 
the nucleus of a much larger show 
which closed recently at the National 
Gallery in Washington and which was 
by all accounts one of the most excit- 
ing, if not harrowing, art events of the 
year. 

Though the MOMA show is small, it 
concentrates on Munch's work of the 
1890s, when he produced the celebrated 
and haunting pictures which have be- 
come emblems of modern angst: The 
Scream, Anxiety, Madonna, Death in 
the Sickroom, Girls on the Pier. While 
I regret having missed the Washington 
show, which included lesser-known 
works from the 1880s and from his 
later years, as well as a much larger 
selection of his graphics (the New York 
show has fifteen prints related to the 
paintings, from the museum's collec- 
tion), there is much to be said for the 



present succinct concentration of ma- 
cabre masterpieces in a relatively con- 
fined space. It is both grueling and ex- 
hilarating. 

It has always seemed strange to me 
that Scandinavia, with its cheerful, well- 
scrubbed cities; its romantic scenery 
and bracing climate; and its reputation 
for humane and enlightened social sys- 
tems, should also be renowned for its 
suicide rates and some of the gloom- 
iest art and literature of our time. It 
must be something more than the win- 
ters of darkness and the equally unset- 
tling light of the midnight sun, both 
of which Munch captured so well and 
so often. Something in the very salubri- 
ousness of nature and institutions im- 
pels artists to rip off the mask, exposing 
the fraud underneath, as Munch does 
in Anxiety. Here, his wraithlike bur- 
ghers with their silk hats and frock 
coats are like caricatures of Ibsen or 
Strindberg characters, who are some- 
times caricatures themselves. They are 
perhaps on their way to a soiree like 



that in Strindberg's Ghost Sonata. " fust 
the ordinary ghost supper. They drink 
tea, without saying a word. . . .And 
they champ their biscuits all at once 
and all in unison. They sound like a 
pack of rats in an attic." 

Even more striking than the bleak- 
ness which is a constant in Munch's 
art is the persuasiveness with which it 
is presented. In the hands of a lesser 
artist the mood could easily degenerate 
into what the French call delectation 
morose, and it frequently does so in 
the case of Ensor, for instance, where 
the grotesque can be merely gratuitous. 

But Munch was, on occasion, a great 
painter who overshot his stated themes. 
In The Scream, the setting is the same 
as in Anxiety — the bridge across the 
Christiania fjord, with swirling clouds 
and water that are the visual equivalent 
of the scream issuing from the mouth of 
the skeletal, androgynous figure in the 
foreground. Munch wrote of it: "I felt 
as though a scream went through nature. 
I thought 1 heard a scream. I painted 
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this picture — painted the clouds like 
real blood. The colors were screaming." 

True, but there is a sensuous rich- 
ness in the paint and in the decorative 
Art Nouveau swirl of sunset clouds, 
an excitement in the vertiginously re- 
ceding perspective of the bridge, that 
gild this too bitter pill and persuade 
one to swallow it, to accept it not just 
as the nightmare of a disturbed and 
alcoholic northern misfit but as a mo- 
ment of truth. Had Munch not been the 
superb craftsman he was, The Scream 
would have gone unheard. 

At his best he was able to put on 
canvas raw emotions that are so pow- 
erful they can't always be identified, 
though they can be felt. Take the fa- 
mous Girls on the Pier: three girls look- 
ing over a railing at the water below, 
with a house and a huge tree, like a 
haystack, in the background, and the 
pale light of a summer evening in the 
sky. In his introduction to the Washing- 
ton catalog, Robert Rosenblum calls 
it "an image that can rival, for bleak- 
ness and fearful portent, the best of 
Ingmar Bergman"; while elsewhere in 
the same catalog Arne Eggum, curator 
of the Munch Museum in Oslo, con- 
siders it "one of Munch's most harmo- 
nious and lyrical motifs." In fact both 
are right, and this bypassing of a spe- 
cific mood in favor of a charged space 
where conflicting human emotions can 
co-exist is one way in which Munch 
transcends the German Expressionists 
who claimed him, along with van 
Gogh, as their mentor. 

Equally ambiguous is the Boston 
Museum's The Voice: a woman with 
her hands behind her back, rigidly 
posed against a backdrop of fir trees 
and a lake with a phallic reflection of 
the setting sun and a tiny boat with 
two figures in it. We are told that it is 
usually interpreted as "a picture of a 
woman who is offering herself and 
holding back at the same time." Simi- 
larly, Melancholy. Yellow Boat is tradi- 
tionally construed as a lover's triangle 
involving three of Munch's friends. Yet 
these readings hardly exhaust the over- 
powering sense of mysterious loss that 
both paintings project. 

If, as John Elderfield suggests in his 
catalog introduction, "Munch's depend- 
ence upon intrinsically 'important' 
themes meant that he was denied the 
absolute fusion of form, symbol and 
subjective emotion available to van 
Gogh," I think it is also true that, per- 
haps without realizing it, Munch some- 
times broke through his frozen iconog- 
raphy into a realm of pure animism, an 
ecstasy in which joy and terror are in- 
distinguishable and inextricably woven 
together with the appearances of 
nature. 





ay you live every 
day of your life. 

Jonathan Swift 
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BIRD -WATCHING 
IN THE BOROUGHS 




"... Sight a ruby-crowned kinglet or cedar waxwing in the delicious 
calm of early morning: Watching birds is sport for the soul..." 



Bird-watching inspires a certain hilar- 
ity in most people, evoking images of 
eccentrics in baggy Bermudas and sensi- 
ble shoes. That stereotype is a canard. 
Behind those binoculars are real you- 
and-me types: dentists and dancers, 
editors and electricians, real-estate peo- 
ple and ecology freaks. They've discov- 
ered that birding is one hell of a way 
to get away from it all. When you live 
in a world of chaos and concrete, the 
sighting of a soft, tawny-rose mourn- 
ing dove sunning itself at pondside 
rivals a weekend in the Hamptons. 
There's something uplifting in the 
swoop of a crayon-red cardinal. And 
something curiously satisfying in know- 
ing it's a cardinal, not a tanager or 
a crossbill. 

Our city is surprisingly hospitable to 
feathered wildlife. Almost 400 species 
touch down in New York's parklands 
for refueling and rest during the annual 
spring and fall migrations. City birders 
spot ruby-crowned kinglets and cedar 
waxwings, downy woodpeckers and yel- 
low-bellied sapsuckers with astounding 
frequency. And they do it in the de- 
licious calm of early morning, amid 
grass and budding trees. It's sport for 
the soul. 

To become a birder, you'll need a 
decent pair of binoculars, a field guide 
to help you identify the birds you see, 
and a small notebook to record your 
sightings. Thus equipped, you can ram- 



ble forest paths and commune with the 
birds on a one-to-one basis if you wish. 
Many birders, however, prefer the com- 
pany of other enthusiasts. As a novice, 
you might want to follow their lead 
and join a bird club or other group. 
Here is, first, some basic information 
on binoculars and field guides and after 
that a directory of bird clubs, classes, 
and other forms of organized bird- 
watching in the New York area. 

Binoculars 

A bird in the bush is just that. A 
bird in the glass is the essence of bird- 
ing; it lets you see field marks as elusive 
as a broken eye ring or a scarlet crown 
patch. 

For all but the most advanced birder, 
7x35 binoculars with center focus are 
ideal field glasses; they make the bird 
in the bush appear seven times closer 
to your eye than it actually is. Higher 
magnifications are also available, but 
their drawback is that the slightest 
movement of the hand is magnified as 
powerfully as the image. (The "35" 
represents the 35-mm. diameter of the 
objective lenses — the ones farthest from 
your eyes. These admit just the right 
amount of light for birding.) 

Of course, not all 7x35s are the 
same; some are barely adequate for 
birding, or anything else, for that mat- 
ter. The quality and alignment of the 
lenses are the primary factors in the 
clearness, sharpness, and brightness of 
the image. Higher-priced binoculars gen- 
erally offer the best-quality lenses and 
construction, so if you develop any- 
thing more than a fleeting interest in 



birding, you'll do well to get the best 
binoculars you can afford. By all means, 
buy them at a reputable optical store 
where an expert salesperson can advise 
you. 

If you wear glasses, get binoculars 
with rubber cups around the ocular 
lenses — the ones near the eyes. These 
bring your eyes closer to the lenses 
without scratching your glasses. 

Birders-for-a-day might want to rent 
a pair of binoculars. At Dell & Dell 
(19 West 44th Street, 575-1686) the 
rental rate is $6 a day plus a $30 de- 
posit. The rate at E. B. Meyrowitz (520 
Fifth Avenue, near 43rd Street; 840- 
3880; and also at branches) is S8 to 
$12 for the first day, $5 to $7 for each 
additional day, plus a deposit equal to 
the value of the rental glasses. Meyro- 
witz, incidentally, is also a well-known 
shop for purchase. Ask for Daniel 
Sanders. 

Field Guides 

When asked to recommend a basic 
field guide, eight out of ten birders 
reply, "Peterson, of course." They're 
talking about a classic — A Field Guide 
to the Birds, by Roger Tory Peterson 
(Houghton Mifflin, $5.95 in paperback). 
The plates in the center of this book 
are simple but excellent paintings and 
drawings of birds found in the eastern 
half of the United States and Canada. 
Arrows around each picture point out 
the most outstanding field marks — wing 
bars, beak shapes, and the like — to 
help you identify the bird you've spot- 
ted. But if you want more details on 
field marks, size, voice, range, or sim- 
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THAT GOLDEN TOUCH-SUEDE. 
MARTI L'S GOT IT. 



Just look what men will be wearing for the spring season. 
Martil's dapper Golden Touch-Suede™ sport jackets. Aren't 
they something? We II let you in on a little secret. These 
sophisticated jackets aren't real suede. Of course, the same 
subtle shadows and highlights, and the same rich, butter- 
soft hand are there. But this is something else. 

This is made of Encron" Golden Touch* polyester, the yarn 
with almost twice as many filaments as ordinary polyester. 



Which means, like real suede, it's beautiful. But unlike real 
suede, It's practical. 

AQ Industries makes the fabric. Although you d swear it's 
the real thing. These jackets come in a variety of 15 high- 
foshion shades and a full range of sizes in regular, short, 
long and extra long. For the name of the store nearest 
you, write to Martil Clothing Co., 2701 N. Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, PA 19132. 




ENCHON AND GOLOCN TOUCH ARE REG.TM • FOR 

POLYESTER yarn manufactured sv a , 

AMERICAN ENKA CO. ENKA. N C , A PART OF /"*i^UnQ INC 
GOLDEN TOUCH IS LICENSED FOR USE IN FABRICS 
THAT MEET ENKAS SPECIFICATIONS 
GOLDEN TOUCH-SUEOE IS A TRADEMARK 
OF AME RICAN E NKA CO 
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A PRICELESS VACATION IS 
DINING IN THE BEST PLACES. 



In Portugal you can dine 
elegantly at extraordinary places 
like the Queluz Palace for very 
ordinary prices. Less than $1 0 
for lunch, with wine, for the 
best. Surprised? 



The things you can afford in 
Portugal add up to a priceless 
vacation. Uncover more wonder- 
ful Portuguese surprises. 
See your travel agent or send 
this coupon. Today. 




& £1 iffii i I 





YOU CAN 
AFFORD IT 
-'IN PORTUGAL'S 
LISBON. 



State. 



Portuguese National Tourist Office, 548 5th Ave . P1.Y.C. N.Y. 10036 
S Offices also in Los Angeles and Chicago. NY — 4/9 



H0B0KEN WOOD FLOORS 

969 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY • (212) 759-5917 
100 WILLOW ST., EAST RUTHERFORD. NEW JERSEY • (201)933-9700 



ilar species, you have to flip to the text 
description on a different page. 

Birds of North America, by Robbins, 
Bruun, Zim, and Singer (Golden, 
$4.95 in paperback), covers the entire 
continent — a decided disadvantage if 
you expect to limit your birding to the 
immediate area. Nevertheless, many 
birders prefer this guide. For one thing, 
the descriptive text (less detailed than 
Peterson's) is directly opposite the 
painting of each bird. For another, each 
species's range is shown on a small 
map, rather than in text. Finally, there 
are many more pictures of birds in 
flight, a great aid in identification. 

A beautiful little book, the Audubon 
Society Field Guide to North Ameri- 
can Birds, by John Bull and John Far- 
rand Jr. (Knopf, $8.95 in plastic cov- 
ers), made it to the top of the best- 
seller lists last year. It's a ground- 
breaker — the first guide to use color 
photographs rather than paintings and 
drawings. The birds in the guide cer- 
tainly look like those in the field, and 
yet many birders find paintings more 
useful for identification. Artists, after 
all, can take liberties to make field 
marks more noticeable; the photogra- 
pher usually cannot. 

Nevertheless, beginners may appre- 
ciate this guide's realism as well as its 
unique organization. While other guides 
are arranged by bird family — and what 
beginner knows a nuthatch from a 
booby? — the Audubon guide groups 
birds by shape, color, and habitat. The 
text, unfortunately, does not face the 
bird's picture, but it does give clear 
details on field marks, voice, habitat, 
range, nesting habits, and even local 
legends and lore. 

Organized Bird-Watching 

Here are some programs for begin- 
ners who want to share the companion- 
ship — and expertise — of more accom- 
plished bird spotters. 

At the Brooklyn Botanic Garden 
(1000 Washington Avenue, 622-4317), 
you'll be given one (sensible) command: 
The class is called "Get to Know Your 
Birds." So you will. You'll also become 
acquainted with a lovely place; all 
three sessions meet on the grounds, 50 
acres replete with meandering stream, 
Japanese garden, and a formal pool 
capped with water lilies. The sessions 
are spaced so that students can see a 
wide variety of migrating birds. The 
first, alas, has already been held, but 
there are some places available in the 
April 21 and May 12 classes, which 
meet from 9: 30 a.m. to 1 1 A.M. 

The course is fine for beginners: 
Your instructor, Dr. Bernard Brennan, 
will explain what you're looking for — 
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Doing what nature would have 

if she could have. 





Look for the name. The Visa Name: now showing up on the kind of 
clothes you like to be seen in. Visa. Not one. Not two. Not three. But a 
whole family of fabrics. Handsome to look at. Comfortable to wear because 
they're living breathing things like natures own. Yet, in their carefree ways, 
they better nature by far. TTiey spot clean.Wrinkles shrug off. But 
the fashion is on. Right on.The Visa family of fabrics. Look for MILUKEN . 
the name. And if you don't see that Visa name— holler! 



100* POLYESTER FABRICS 



Danish Marys 
and other 
afternoon 
delights. 




When you mix tomato juice 
and Aalborg Akvavit (pronounced 
aqua-veet). you get a Danish Mary— 
an exciting improvement on the Bloody 
Mary. And when you mix Danish Marys 
with some of Denmark s famous cheeses 
and sandwiches, you have the recipe for 
a delightfully different brunch And it's 
hard to imagine anything that could 
go better with it than a Danish Mary. 
Give your next brunch a uniquely Scan- 
dinavian flavor. Starting with Aalborg 
Akvavit. If you'd like recipes for these 
sandwiches and other Aalborg drinks, 
write: Somerset Importers, 1 1 14 Avenue 
of the Americas. N.Y., N.Y.. 10036. 



Aalborg Akvavit. 80 Proof Somerset Importers. Ltd New York, NY 



Copyrighted material 



and at. The fee is S 10 for both sessions 
for non-members, $8 for members. To 
register, ask for Alice Smith. 

With its primeval forest, river gorge, 
wild flowers, and many planted areas, 
the New York Botanical Garden 
(Bronx Park, Bronx; 220-8747) is a fine 
spot for birding. But the garden's five- 
session course, "Enjoying Birds," meets 
on the grounds just once. For the other 
four sessions, students travel to the 
wilds of Jamaica Bay (twice), Van 
Cortlandt Park, and Jones Beach — on 
the principle that the more habitats you 
visit, the more species you'll observe. 

The instructor, Allen Rokach, is a 
longtime birder, naturalist, and geolo- 
gist, as well as the garden's staff pho- 
tographer. His course runs five consec- 
utive Saturdays, beginning May 12. Gar- 
den members are charged $36; non- 
members, $40. Call for a brochure and 
registration application. 

If you'd rather not travel, consider 
the course offered by the Hunter Col- 
lege Center for Lifelong Learning (466 
Lexington Avenue, at 45th Street; 949- 
4361). "Birdwatching in Central Park" 
makes great use of Manhattan's favorite 
backyard. You'll see exotic land birds 
(the long-eared owl, the wood thrush) 
in the Ramble, mallards swimming in 
the lake, herring gulls gliding above 
the reservoir, and perhaps a yellow- 
bellied sapsucker — of the woodpecker 
family — thumping against a tree. 

Though the course is geared to be- 
ginners, many students show up season 
after season. The instructor, Joan Bon- 
agura, is an incurable birder — on the 
day of the blizzard of '78, she was 
spotted en route to the park, binocu- 
lars in hand. In addition to offering ex- 
pert guidance in identifying birds, Joan 
also points out Central Park landmarks 
like Bow Bridge, the Shakespeare Gar- 
den, and Falconers' Hill. And if the 
class expresses interest, she'll identify 
shrubbery and trees as well. 

The course runs six Saturdays, 9 to 
11:50 a.m., and costs $65 plus a $5 
registration fee. The first session meets 
April 7. Bring binoculars. If you miss 
the first few sessions, you can sign up 
midway. Call for information. 

Twelve thousand acres of marsh- 
land and tidal water make the Jamaica 
Bay Wildlife Refuge (Cross-Bay Boule- 
vard, between Howard Beach and 
Broad Channel; 474-0613) an avian 
paradise. Even if you bird-watch no- 
where else, you can build an enviable 
bird list of over 200 species at the ref- 
uge. Breeding water birds like the glos- 
sy ibis and the snowy egret are common 
sights, as are scores of land birds that 
put down here for food and rest. Even 
bald and golden eagles have been 
spotted. 





Jamestown,!^ Blue Ridge Parkway, 
James River Plantations, Yoiidown, 
Appomattox, ill Colonial Williamsburg, 
^ Virginia Beach, the Capital of 
the Confederacy, Natural Bridge, 
Mount Vernon, Woodrow Wilson's home, 
-few the Skyline Drive, the Chesapeake 
Bay Bridge-Tunnel, Monticello, 
The Shenandoah Valley, etc., etc. 



The biggest names in America are waiting for you now, 
in one beautiful Virginia vacation. For a complete list, free 
36-page color vacation guide and brochures on your special travel 
interests, visit, write or call VIRGINIA STATE TRAVEL SERVICE: 
Dept. 2324, 1 1 Rockefeller Plaza. New York 10020, phone (212) 245-3080 
Dept. 2324, 6 North Sixth St.. Richmond 23219. phone (804) 786-4484 
Dept. 2324, 906 17th St., N.W., Washington 20006, phone (202) 293-5350 
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Learn Woodworking 
Learn Woodcarving 
Learn Woodfinishing 
Learn Framemaking 
Learn Wbodturning 
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SRJDIO 

142 East 32nd St. 

For a brochure on day/evening classes 
call (212) 684-3642 
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DADDY 
DON'T 
FORGET 



A unique shopping service for fathers 
separated from their children. 
Inquire: (212) 876-5520 
^12 E. 87th St., Suite 2A.K.Y. 10028 J 



Japanese Health Club 

Exclusively for Men 

For a Relaxing... 

JAPANESE HOT BATH. 

SAUNA. STEAM and 
MASSAGE by TRAINED 
JAPANESE MASSEUSES. 

VICTORIA HOTEL (Rm.310)765-2845| 
J 51 W. 51st St 246-9400 Ext 2241 
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THE VERY BEST THERE IS... 




...IS NOW ALSO THE LEAST EXPENSIVE! 

We guarantee it. If you buy this handcrafted oak hardwood 
platform bed for less anywhere else in N.Y.C., 
we'll give you a mattress to fit it, free. 

Tel.: 242-8693 OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 

Master Charge and Visa Accepted 12 Noon to 8PM, FRI & SAT to 9PM 

FREE DELIVERY (5 Borough Area) 
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SHRIMP 
INVADE 
MANHATTAN 

The shrimp boats have landed in 
Manhattan, at all Beefsteak Charlie's 
restaurants. 

Come to Beefsteak Charlie's for 
dinner, and we'll give you all the ten- 
der, succulent shrimp you can eat... 
absolutely free with dinner, at our 
salad bar. 




"...but leave room for your steaks!" 



12lh Street & Fifth Air 
New York 675-4720 

46th Si.. West of B'way 
New York 265 0480 



5lsl Street St B'way 
New York 757-3110 



68lh Street & B'way 
New Yitrk 787-2500 



c Beefsteak Charlie's Inc . 1979 



Throughout the year, depending on 
the weather, the refuge staff operates a 
nature program geared to beginners. 
Every Saturday and Sunday at 11 a.m., 
1 p.m., and 3 p.m., they present a slide 
show about the history of the area, fol- 
lowed by an organized nature walk, 
identifying flora and fauna along with 
the birds. Visitors are asked to bring 
binoculars; if you don't have any, you 
can look at the birds through a tele- 
scope the group leader brings along. 

The National Parks Service is in 
charge of the refuge, so the program is 
absolutely free. To enter, however, 
you'll need a permit; pick one up free 
at the Visitors' Center, Cross-Bay Boule- 
vard, one and a half miles south of 
North Channel Bridge. 

The Brooklyn Bird Club is an in- 
trepid group. In winter months the 
members frequent local garbage dumps 
— especially the one behind Davis 
Wildlife Refuge in Staten Island. Ac- 
cording to one member, if you're look- 
ing for rare gulls, hawks, and owls, 
that's the place. The gulls show up be- 
cause they're scavengers and can find 
a good meal in the refuse. Owls and 
hawks — which are predators — don't 
scavenge, but they feed on the mice 
and rats that do. 

In the spring the club visits more ap- 
pealing locales, including Prospect Park, 
Riis Park, and the Green-Wood Ceme- 
tery, where Peter Cooper and Horace 
Greeley, among other notables, rest. 
Field trips are April 22, May 6, May 20, 
and June 3. There are no field trips 
during the summer; they start again 
shortly after Labor Day. To join the 
group, just appear at Nathan's (Empire 
Boulevard and Flatbush Avenue) at 
8 a.m. Beginners are invited, there's no 
charge, and the group is small enough 
for everyone to see all the sightings. 
Call Ronald or Jean Bourque, 648-1684. 

The Queens County Bird Club usual- 
ly holds field trips the last Saturday of 
each month, with some Sunday mini- 
trips and overnights in the warmer sea- 
sons. This is a very active group. From 
15 to 40 people show up for the 
trips, venturing to such locales as For- 
est Park, Alley Pond Park, Kissena 
Park, and Jamaica Bay. New birders 
are welcome — no charge — but are en- 
couraged to attend one of the club's 
meetings beforehand. These happen 
every third Wednesday of the month at 
8:15 p.m. in the administration building 
of the Queens Botanical Garden (43-50 
Main Street, comer of Dahlia Street, 
in Flushing). Club membership is $7.50 
for a single; $10 for family membership. 
Call Lore J. Schore at 939-6224. 

Staten Islanders (and anyone else 
who's up to a morning ferry ride) can 
join the nature walks organized by the 
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Here on unspoiled Maui 
is a paradise much like the 
place I had in mind when 
I wrote of Bali Hai. 



Molokai 

Along the Pali Coast, waterfalls 
plunge hundreds of feet directly 
into the sea. 



HiloandKona 

Here on the Big Island 
Hawaii is still being born 
Now and then volcanic 

lava flows to the 
sea and the land grows. 





Visitors who have seen Hawaii once 
discover "The Other Hawaii" when 
they fly from the Mainland to Hilo (the 
shortcut to Kona, Maui and Molokai 
via Aloha Airlines or Hawaiian Air). 
United has more Hilo flights than 



anyone. For reservations, call your 
Travel Agent or Corporate Travel 
Manager. Or call United at 212- 
867-3000 in New York or 201-624-1500 
in New Jersey. Partners in Travel 
with Western International Hotels. 



Fly the friendly skies of United 
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The height of luxury soars 
46 stories over Central 
Park. Lavishly appointed 
rooms and suites. Superb 
views and deluxe service. 
Separate motor entrance 
and underground garage. 



36 Central Park South 
New York. N Y. 10019 
(212) 371-4000 



The Park Room offers very 
grand and gourmet fare 
with tree top views of the 
park. Breakfast, brunch, 
luncheon, dinner and sup- 
per, Unexcelled drinks in 
the intimate Park Lane Bar. 




From San Antonio, Lucchese western boots. 
Handcrafted and stitched of exotic 
and luxurious leathers, $200 to $400. 



McCreedy & Schreiber 

111 tM IMlti Jl».»24l. II * » W« MASV JS2-ISS2. 
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21 East 52nd Street 



An intimate dinner for 
two, apres-theatre 
supper, Saturday or 
Sunday brunch. Relax. 
Savor Nouvelle Cuslne, 
or a splendid 
Continental specialty. 
Unwind. Sip an 
amusing vintage, or a 
generous drink. Laugh. 
Treat yourself to a 
downright sensual 
pastry. Enjoy every 
minute. 



Ah, the things 
you can do 
when you 
Rendezvous 





Staten Island Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences (75 Stuyvesant Place, St. George, 
Staten Island; 727-1 135) . On the second 
Saturday of every month, this group 
sets out for Clove Lake Park, Great 
Kills, Wolfe's Pond, High Rock Park, 
or some other spot in New York's wil- 
derness borough. 

Usually, the group looks not only at 
birds but also at flowers, trees, and even 
rock formations. May, however, is de- 
voted to the birds. In addition to the 
Saturday walk, there is a bird-watchers' 
"Maywalk" every Sunday of the month 
at 8 a.m., each one in a different 
park. You don't have to be a member 
to go along, and since the walks draw 
as many as 35 people on a sunny day, 
you're bound to find someone to give 
you some birding pointers. 

To find out about meeting time and 
place, phone the institute or look in 
Friday's Staten Island Advance. New- 
comers are also invited to attend the 
group's meetings, on the fourth Satur- 
day of each month, at 8 p.m., at the 
institute. There is a $10 membership 
fee to the institute but field trips are 
free. 

Sooner or later, most serious birders 
link up with the Linnaean Society of 
New York (15 West 77th Street, New 
York City, 10024), a topflight bird 
group that was founded in 1878 and has 
been active ever since. This spring's 
field-trip schedule includes local out- 
ings to Jamaica Bay and Central, Pros- 
pect, and Forest parks, as well as week- 
enders and day trips outside the city. 
There's a ride charge for trips out of 
the area, but local outings are free and 
beginners are welcome. The number 
taken on field trips will be limited, and 
preference is given to members. Mem- 
bership dues, $8 a year, entitle you to 
the society's monthly newsletter and its 
scholarly publications, in addition to 
preference on trips. Regular meetings 
are held at the American Museum of 
Natural History two Tuesday evenings 
a month (once a month in the sum- 
mer), and you don't have to be a mem- 
ber to attend. Write for information. 

Another group known for its devo- 
tion to birds is the National Audubon 
Society (950 Third Avenue, at 57th 
Street; 832-3200). The society charters 
local chapters, which are required to 
hold regular meetings, publish news- 
letters, and organize field trips. To join 
a chapter in your vicinity — including 
Long Island, New Jersey, and lower 
New York State — get in touch with 
the Chapter Services Department at 
National Audubon Headquarters. And 
call the Rare Bird Alert (co-sponsored 
by the Linnaean Society), 832-6523, 
for up-to-the-minute information on 
who's in town, and where. m 
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PRESENTING 
(at wholesale prices) 

THE ANDREW PALLACK 

SPRING COLLECTION 



I, Andrew Pallack, am the only name 
menswear designer selling direct to the public 
at wholesale prices. 

For over twenty years, my exclusively 
designed clothing has been sold in the finest 
men's fashion stores here and abroad. 

As the prices of my clothing in the stores 
climbed higher and higher, only the rich and 
famous could afford to buy them. 

Because of factory and sales overhead, I 
can't afford to sell to just a few select people. 
That's why, I've cut out the middleman 
by opening the doors of my factory to the 
general public. 

Discerning men can now purchase, at 
wholesale prices, my No. 4 plus make suits. 
(Hand-sewn on all but the straight seams.) 

A No. 4 plus make suit retails for $325- 
$400.* At my factory, it's $154.50-$199.50. 

I extend to you my personal invitation to 
come to my factory and see the finest in 
contemporary and traditional clothing as it 
comes from the presser's hands. You'll find 
thousands of suits, sportcoats, slacks, 
tuxedos and raincoats in a wide range of 
styles and sizes. 




ANDREW PALLACK 
120 Fifth Ave. (17th Street) 
9th Floor, New York, New York 
Telephone (212) 243-2420. 
We accept Visa and Master Charge. 
Monday-Friday 8:30 A.M.-5:30 P.M. 
Saturdays 9:00 A.M.-4:00 P.M. 
Open Thursday to 7:00 P.M. 



* Based on normal retail markups. 




Subtle, soft-shouldered, Andrew Pallack vested 
suits. Today's 3" lapels and narrow pocket flaps. A 
supple, lighter than air fit. Wrth finely tailored gentle- 
man's trousers. In the finest imported year-round cloth 
of wool and polyester in shades of blues, greys, tans, 
and browns. 

You can purchase this $375.00* suggested retail 
3-piece suit for $174.50. Other suits $154.50-$199.50. 
You'll find similar savings on sportscoats, slacks, 
raincoats and tuxedos, too. Sizes 48-50 $10.00 extra 
per garment. Made-to-measure suits and sportscoats 
20% extra. 
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Howard Hughes Book to Reveal O'Brien Connection 




Hughes, O'Brien: What sort of "public relations" work was done for the billionaire? 



A lot of politicians will 
weep when they read Michael 
Drosnin's Citizen Hughes: In 
His Own Words — How How- 
ard Hughes Tried to Buy 
America (Holt, 1980). Based 
on thousands of the billion- 
aire's handwritten memos 
and other secret Hughes doc- 
uments, the book will expose 
misdeeds in awfully high 
places. 

Drosnin had no trouble 
arranging an appointment 
with Larry O'Brien after tell- 
ing the former Democratic- 
party chairman that he pos- 
sessed Hughes memos on 
services rendered by O'Brien 
Associates. (O'Brien, now 
commissioner of the National 
Basketball Association, did 
"public relations" work for 
Hughes from October 1969 
through February 1971 at 
$15,000 a month.) 



Sam Krieger, an ancient 
radical who recruited Whit- 
taker Chambers into the 
Communist party in 1925, 
has sued historian Allen 
Weinstein, Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., and The New Republic 
for $9 million. Krieger is 
exercised by a footnote in 
Perjury, Weinstein's contro- 
versial book on the Hiss- 
Chambers case, which identi- 
fies him as an organizer of 
the Gastonia, North Carolina, 
textile strike of 1929. Al- 
though Krieger used the alias 
"Clarence Miller" on party 
matters, he claims that he is 
definitely not the Clarence 
Miller wanted for murder in 



Drosnin tried to refresh 
O'Brien's memory by show- 
ing him copies of certain 
materials. But apparently he 
couldn't recall Hughes's 
meaning on several points. 
He often insisted that the 
tape be stopped and went 
off the record. However, 
O'Brien reportedly admitted 
doing jobs for Hughes that 
might prove embarrassing if 
revealed. "You're trying to 
destroy me, aren't you?" he 
said to Drosnin. 

Drosnin asked how Larry 
O'Brien, a loyal knight of 
Camelot, felt on the night 
Robert Kennedy died. "The 
horror is impossible to de- 
scribe," he replied. Then the 
reporter handed O'Brien a 
memo Hughes had written 
just minutes after Kennedy's 
death — during a presidential 
campaign O'Brien managed. 



the Gastonia violence. Wein- 
stein argued in The New Re- 
public that FBI documents 
proved that Krieger and Mil- 
ler were the same. 

When Weinstein showed 
these documents during a re- 
cent deposition, the plaintiff's 
side remained unpersuaded. 
Krieger still wants Weinstein 
to deliver a tape of their 
interview. He claims to have 
told Weinstein he was not 
the Clarence Miller of Gas- 
tonia. At Knopf's request, the 
Vintage paperback edition of 
Perjury will drop the offend- 
ing footnote. 



He winced as he read the 
coldhearted calculations of 
the billionaire, who viewed 
RFK's murder merely as "an 
opportunity" to hire on the 
entire Kennedy machine. 

As Drosnin stood up to 
leave, O'Brien's mood shifted. 
Quite shaken, he began to 
speak about how much he 
treasured his Kennedy-family 
ties. "Now you make me 
wonder whether I'd forsaken 
everything," he allegedly said 
while blinking back tears, 
"to go to work for a bum 
like Howard Hughes." 

Drosnin will purportedly 
reveal for the first time the 
answer to the question that 
so consumed the Nixon 
White House and probably 
triggered the Watergate 
break-in — what did Larry 
O'Brien really do for How- 
ard Hughes? 

Studio 54 to 
Celebrate Itself 

Studio 54 will give 1,000 
"best friends" a rush on 
April 26. Donna Summer 
will sing, and Gilda Radner 
will be RoseAnn Roseanna- 
danna on the occasion of its 
second anniversary. The dis- 
co can well afford the cele- 
bration. According to a 
source close to co-owner 
Steve Rubell, the weekly 
profit is now around $60,- 
000, and all told Studio 54 
has netted approximately $5- 
million in its short and trou- 
bled life. 



Loose Talk Irks 
Radio Proxy 

WMCA president Ellen 
Straus cut off Barry Farber's 
mifce two weeks ago during 
stalled contract negotiations. 
According to Straus, the pop- 
ular talk-show host is seek- 
ing "wild terms — different 
from any other contract in 
the history of the station." 
However, Straus does not ex- 
pect to lose her prodigal to 
another outlet. "No other sta- 
tion will stand for what he's 
asking," she says. 

What does Farber want? 
"Non-monetary rewards are 
the sticking point," he re- 
marks. Although Farber has 
pledged not to discuss de- 
tails, a station source re- 
vealed that he would like to 
supplement his salary by find- 
ing sponsors and producing 
his show's own commercials. 
"Ellen Straus is a tough wom- 
an," observes Farber. "In ne- 
gotiations she makes Bella 
Abzug seem like Marie Os- 
mond. Though I'm talking to 
other stations, I'm still within 
WMCA's gravitational field." 

Meanwhile, Straus has filed 
suit against WOR's Carlton 
Fredericks, the dean of feel- 
good nutritionists. She charges 
Fredericks with breach of a 
verbal contract to join the 
station in February. (Gary 
Null, the station's own nutri- 
tionist, had been fired to 
make room for him.) Did 
Fredericks perhaps initiate 
the WMCA deal merely to 
scare WOR into a healthier 
contract? Straus apparently 
thinks so; her court com- 
plaint also accuses him of 
negotiating in bad faith. 




Farber: Contract talks stalled. 



BY PHILIP NOBILE 



Communist Sues Hiss Historian 
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Begin Shapes Up Image for TV 



Menachem Begin 's TV im- 
age needed work. And so, 
a week before Camp David, 
a mysterious friend of Israel 
sent him Dorothy Sarnoff, a 
former singer-actress who 
coaches executives in refur- 
bishing their delivery 'at her 
firm — Speech Dynamics, Inc. 

She persuaded Begin to 
get new glasses and a new 
suit (blue instead of gray) 
and showed him how to look 
into a camera, and filmed 
the prime minister in mock 
press conferences, playing 
the inquiring reporter her- 
self. Afterward Begin re- 
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Sarnoff: Improved his delivery. 



viewed his own performance. 
"He was a very realistic crit- 
ic," says Sarnoff, who was 
pleased with her client's 
progress. 



Ads Show Slip Twixt Cup and Lip 




There is great cleavage 
among women's magazines on 
bust-developing ads. Vogue, 
McCalls, Ladies' Home Jour- 
nal, Glamour, and Ms. forbid 
all such appeals, but not 
Redbook and Mademoiselle. 
"I've seen evidence that the 
Mark Eden method works," 
says Redbook editor Sey 
Chassler. He emphasizes that 
the Eden program just im- 
proves a woman's posture 
and thereby gives the illusion 
of larger breasts. "Eden 
claims to increase 'bust meas- 
urement' but not the bust 
itself," he insisted. 

In fact, the Mark Eden ad 
in the April Redbook contra- 
dicts Chassler. "For the first 
time in history you can see 
your bust changing right be- 
fore your eyes," the copy 
reads. "Only Mark Eden con- 
sistently produced rapid and 
dramatic improvements in 
size, shape, lift and firmness 
of the actual bust — in what 
fills out the cup sizes of a 
bra." 

In addition to Mark Eden, 
Mademoiselle gives its seal 
of approval to New Dimen- 
sions Figure Enhancement 



System, Right Places protein 
supplement, and Sara Mi- 
chael's Protein for the Bust. 
Mademoiselle editor Edith 
Locke wouldn't comment on 
whether she thinks these 
products really work. "I feel 
strongly that they couldn't 
advertise without the ap- 
proval of whatever govern- 
ment agency," Locke says. 
"The government has very 
strict regulations on before- 
and-after advertising." 

"The woman is dead wrong," 
declared a lawyer for the 
Federal Trade Commission. 
"The fact that we haven't 
filed against a bust developer 
or penis extender or miracle 
diet doesn't mean the gov- 
ernment approves. We have 
only 32 people in food-and- 
drug advertising. We go after 
only the most heinous ones."' 

Why did Glamour drop 
Mark Eden two years ago? 
Publisher Louis Holtermann 
merely remarks that the ads 
"were incompatible with our 
editorial thrust." He would 
not say how Glamour's 
thrust differs from Made- 
moiselle's (both magazines 
are owned by Conde Nast). 



CIA Spied on Spook Author 



After Victor Marchetti 
published The Rope Dancer, 
an unflattering roman a clef 
about the CIA, agency offi- 
cials, we now learn, ran a 
secret surveillance operation 
against the author. Beginning 
in 1972, the author — himself 
a former CIA official — was 
assigned the code name "Bu- 
tane." He was shadowed, 
his mail was opened, and 
his tax forms were reviewed. 
According to documents re- 
cently released to Marchetti, 
the CIA's office of security 
freaked when it obtained a 
copy of a proposal he had 
submitted to Doubleday for 
the book The CIA and the 
Cult of Intelligence. 

Realizing that Marchetti 
was ready to leak classified 
material, the agency was 
desperate to discover "whe- 
ther he was in contact with 
or subject to an operation 
conducted by a foreign in- 
telligence agency." After 
Project Butane came up 
blank, the CIA turned the 
case over to the FBI. "Mr. 
Marchetti may well feel un- 
der mounting pressure and 
become increasingly disen- 
chanted with the agency and 
the United States govern- 
ment," the security office 
memoed J. Edgar Hoover in 
April 1972. "Under such 
circumstances he could be 
the target of a recruitment 
attempt by the opposition, 
and it is not entirely incon- 
ceivable that he might choose 
to defect." 

Before Marchetti exposed 



the agency's wicked ways in 
Cult, his former colleagues 
were apparently reluctant to 
denounce him. "A variety of 
sources portray Butane as a 
flamboyant, aggressive, ego- 
centric individual," stated a 
CIA "personality sketch" 
from 1972. "He undoubtedly 
possesses a certain degree of 
charm and personality, and 
would appear to be a gre- 
garious, socially oriented in- 
dividual who strives to de- 
velop and cultivate persons 
of rank." But in 1974, the 
year Cult was published, the 
agency rewrote its analysis, 
insisting that Marchetti was 
actually a political conserva- 
tive motivated solely by re- 
venge for failure to be pro- 
moted. In retrospect, Mar- 
chetti was now "a very ag- 
gressive, self-centered, selfish 
and opportunistic individual. 
. . . Although he was the 
[deleted] successful office 
politician, apparently [de- 
leted] suave, [deleted] come 
on strong as rather crude 
loudmouth. Marchetti pos- 
sessed a facility for antago- 
nizing his peers with over- 
bearing, almost arrogant 
mannerisms." 

Today Marchetti seems 
amused by Project Butane. 
"I laughed when I read 
those papers," he says. "The 
agency is so paranoiac that 
it assumes that an inside 
critic like me may be a 
traitor. If they hated The 
Rope Dancer and The Cult, 
wait till they read the novel 
I'm writing now." 




Secret file photo: The CIA catches ex-agency officer Victor 
Marchetti (left, in glasses) with former Timesman Ben Welles. 



Pholo: top, Bill McGinn 
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SAVE $87 
ON THIS 
SPRING WEIGHT 
SUIT 

BEFORE IT REACHES 
THE STORES. 

(You're Buying: Direct from 
the New York Manufacturer) 



Nothing like Saint Laurie exists in New 
York or, to our knowledge anywhere. 

We're the 66 year old men's clothing 
manufacturer selling to fine stores across 
the country through our wholesale division; 
but here in New York, we sell direct to you at 
incredible savings. 

Shopping us is unlike any experience 
you've ever had. You'll choose from 25,000 
finely tailored, classically styled business 
suits, all precisely arranged by fabric and 
coloration so that selecting your wardrobe 
is effortless. 

For example; featured here is Saint 
Laurie's spring weight natural shoulder busi- 
ness suit, tailored in a refreshing summer tic 
weave of polyester and wool. 

The fine stores our wholesale division 
sells to price it at $230. 

But because you're buying direct at our 
factory showroom you pay only $143. 

Available in mixy tan and light blue. 

What we make on the 8th floor, we sell 
on the 6th at remarkable savings. 



Saint Laurie Ltd. 

THE NATION'S 
LEADING MANUFACTURER 
OF CLASSIC BUSINESS SUITS 

84 Fifth Avenue at 14th Street 

6th Floor 
Won -Sat 8:30 am to 5:30 pm 
Thursdays 'til 7:30 pm 
212-242-2530 
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American Express & all major credit cards. 
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Recommendations of events, 

places, and phenomena 

of particular interest this week 

By Ellen Stern 
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Shelf Life 

"Our first function is to serve the 
Congress . . . but we are also some- 
times called the Library of Last 
Resort. ... It is our responsibility 
to collect those printed matters that 
are not available anywhere else. . . . 
We're trustees for the world." Thus 
does Dr. Daniel J. Boorstin, librar- 
ian of Congress, describe the Li- 
brary of Congress. And in a fasci- 
nating TV show, with wit and 
warmth and many facts, Sir Huw 
Wheldon describes it even better. 
He takes us into the circular main 
reading room (above), based on the 
British Museum's main reading 
room; into the specialized reading 
rooms (where we see Senator Moy- 
nihan doing his own research); 
into the stacks; and into a closet 
and a little blue box containing 
the contents of Abraham Lincoln's 
pockets on the night he was killed. 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS/ApW/ 10 

at 9 p.m. /Channel 13 




Cut on the Road 

"There are 600,000 street trees in New York, and they die much faster than 
we can afford to repair or replace them," grieves Liz Christy of the Council 
on the Environment of New York City. So she has pushed through a program 
to train volunteers. In four three-hour sessions, taught by horticulturists and 
professional pruners, students learn to identify the different trees and detect 
potential hazards, learn to treat their wounds and prune their (ground-level) 
limbs. "It's a rigorous course," Christy says, "with homework and fieldwork. 
Every cut is supervised and rated. And there's a very tough exam at the end 
before anyone is given a certificate." For a year after graduation, students 
turn in reports on trees that are diseased and need maintenance, then do their 
good works with tools borrowed from the Street Tree Pruners' lending library. 

STREET TREE PRUNING AND MAINTENANCE COVRSE/StartS April 3/COUncil On the 

Environment of New York City / 566-0990 fS 10 



Trunk Line 

Jonathan Tunick, a superb orchestrator if ever there was one, has been 
indispensable in creating the sound of Sondheim. That we know. What 
we don't know is the music Tunick has written for himself. So off we'll go 
to hear' his songs for a musical called Travellers, for assorted Julius Monk 
revues, and his music for poems by Yeats and cummings. 
theater songs of ionathan TUNICK/Apn7 8 and 9 at 8 p.m./ Playwrights 
Horizons Studio Theater/416 West 42nd Street 




Toys Will Be Toys 

Legoland (above) is that miniature world in Billund, Denmark, where Mount 
Rushmore, the Taj Mahal, Independence Hall, a Rhine house, a missile 
launch, etc., are constructed from plastic Lego bricks. Now, even more minia- 
turely, comes a parade of 50 reproductions of those reproductions to be seen 
at A&S. Kids cannot touch, but they can go into the next room and play with 
Lego bricks to their heart's content (or their mommy's charge account) . 
LEGO W0RLD//lpri7 7-21 /Abraham & Straus/ Eighth floor 



Illustration by Steven Cuarnaccia 
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nything 
goes at 
work. 
Near right: 
Rafael's cotton 
shirt, $110 at 
liergdorj 
Goodman, and 
linen trousers. 
Si 50 at 

Blooiningdale's 
soon; lizard 
belt, $55 
at Capezios in 
the Village 
(177 

MacDougal 
Street): lizard 
shoes, $225 at 
Carina Nucci 
(1075 Third 



Avenue, at 
Street). Far 
right: suede 
jacket, $475 at 
Riff's (1075 
Third Avenue): 
linen shirt, 
$120, and 
trousers. $100, 
by Pinky & 
Dianne for 
Private 
Label, at 
Blooiningdale's 
soon: belt, 
$25 at 

Andre Oliver 
(54 East 57th 
Street): boots, 
$75 at Capezios 
in the Village. 
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Fashion /John Duka 



Spring 79: Imitation of Life 



Fashion is more than ever a reflection 
of society, and nowhere is this clearer 
today than in the clothes men's-wear 
designers are offering for spring. 
Instead of handing down fashion 
dicta, they have begun an about-face 
and are taking many of their design cues 
from what men are actually wearing on 
the street. 

The ideas culled from popular taste, 
when seen as a whole, form a telling 
picture of men in New York. There is, 
for instance, an urbanized collegiate look 
— penny loafers, pink oxford shirts, and 
khakis — a kind of instant Wasp 
sensibility. There is the urban gentleman, 
eternally 40, it seems, able to wear a 
suit or just a shirt and trousers in the 
office with equal ease. And the stylized, 




street-smart urban athlete, in running 
shoes, linen painter's pants, a sweatshirt 
— and electric colors. 

While this may sound like sartorial 
confusion, what it really means is that 
the sixties fashion spirit of "doing your 
own thing" has finally, if belatedly, 
come into its own. Men are feeling more 
relaxed about the clothes they wear, 
and more experimental. At the same 
time, they are less willing to let 
designers make their decisions for them. 

Witness, for example, the short 
unhappy life of last fall's unconstructed 
Harris-tweed jacket, with its sleeves 
pushed up to the elbow, its lapel turned 
up. Men resisted it, realizing that the 
soft, unlined silhouette is better suited 
to warmer weather. And the fashion 
industry was forced to relearn an old 
lesson — that men, while they want to 
look good, generally buy clothes out of 
necessity, not in order to have the latest 
thing on the block. 



Updated 
suit 
looks. 
Far left: linen 
suit by Cerruti 
1881, $450 at 
Piero de Monzi 
(824 Madison 
Avenue, at 69th 
Street) soon 
and Charivari; 
Calvin Klein 
cotton shirt, 
$25 at 

Macy's; Polo 
tie, $12.50 at 
Saks Fifth 
Avenue; loafers, 
$180 at Susan 
Bennis /Warren 
Edwards (122 
East 55th 
Street). Center: 
madras jacket, 
Polo by Ralph 
Lauren, $230. 
Oxford shirt, 
$57.50; knit tie, 
$22.50; chino 
trousers, $65 — 



Polo by 
Ralph Lauren, 
at Saks. 

Loafers by Polo, 
$115 at 

Bloomingdale's. 
Near left: 
linen suit by 
feffrey Banks, 
$250, and 
cotton-knit tie, 
$7.50, at 
Macy's; shoes, 
$79 at Paul 
Stuart 
(Madison 
Avenue at 
45th Street). 



Photographed by Joyce Ravid 
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T uniform 
keeps it 
simple. Thierry 
Mugler's two- 
piece cotton 
suit, $450 at 
Barney's, has 
big shoulders 
tapering to 
narrow pants — 
the shape of 
things to come; 
double 

umbrella, $50 
at "Of All 
Things!" (900 
First Avenue, 
at 51st Street); 
elephant-hide 
cowboy boots, 
$225 from the 
]udi Buie 
Bootshop- 
Texas at 
Serendipity (225 
East 60th 
Street). 




Photograph by Andrea Blanch 
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few 

designs 
mix 

with traditional 
ones for a 
casually 
elegant look. 
Near right: 
nylon 

Windbreaker. 
$28 at Fiorucci 
(125 East 59th 
Street); cotton 
boat-neck 
sweater by 
Calvin Klein. 
$50 at Barney's: 
beige bucks, 
$45 at Paul 
Stuart. 
Far right: 
Calvin Klein's 
rain jacket, $85 
at Macy's, and 
cotton pullover, 
$52.50 at 
B. Altman, 
Barney's, and 
Macy's; 
double-pleated 
khaki trousers, 
$26 at 

Reminiscence 
(175 MacDougal 
Street); tassel 
loafers by Polo, 
$115 at 

Bloomingdale's. 




Photograph by Carol Weinberg 
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Warm- 
weather 
activists 
favor cool, 
comfortable 
gear. Far left: 
plaid cotton 
shirt, $105, and 
Giorgio Armani 
rubber belt, 
$20, at 

Charivari (2339 
Broadway, at 
85th Street): 
double- 
pleated silk 
trousers, $38 at 
Reminiscence; 
lizard cowboy 
boots, $180 
from the fudi 
Buie Bootshop- 
Texas at 
Serendipity. 
Center: linen 
blazer, $175 at 
Charivari; 
cotton thermal 
T-shirt, $8, and 
double-pleated 
linen trousers, 
$34, at 

Reminiscence; 
high-top 
sneakers, $10.99 
at Modell's. 
Near left: 
Ronald 
Kolodzie's 
batiste shirt, 
$50, and 
pleated chintz 
trousers, $65, 
at Camouflage 
(141 Eighth 
Avenue, at 17th 
Street); high-top 
sneakers. $10.99 
at Modell's. mm 



Trumpei courtesy of Giardinclli Band Insirument Co. : bicycle courtesy of (he Bike Path. Ltd. 
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Movies /David Denby 

ANGELENOS WITH 
DIRTY FACES 



"...Boulevard Nights was shot in the barrio of East Los Angeles, 
but its cliches are out of an old Pat O'Brien picture..." 



American movies, plagued by end- 
less cycles, spinoffs, and sequels, des- 
perately need the charge of new tal- 
ent and new subjects. So the failure of 
a movie that promises something fresh 
hurts more than the failure of a routine 
commercial project. Boulevard Nights 
has been touted as the first Hollywood 
look at the Chicano life of East Los An- 
geles — the gangs, the car clubs, the rit- 
uals of cruising and dating. But instead 
of bringing Hollywood to East L.A., 
Boulevard Nights assimilates the bar- 
rio into the studio. The film may have 
been shot in the actual backyards, ga- 
rages, and bungalow-lined streets 
around Whittier Boulevard, but it's 
still pure plastic. The effect is quite 
eerie. Here is a group of unprepossessing 
men — gang members — standing about 
in their ragged undershirts in an au- 
thentic atmosphere of taco-stand crud- 
diness, and when they open their 
mouths, out comes the hopeless, syn- 
thetic dialogue of Old Hollywood and 
a thousand TV shows. 

Screenwriter Desmond Nakano and 
director Michael Pressman — both 
young film-school graduates — have 
concocted another boringly predictable 
urban-ethnic fable about warring 
brothers: Stable, peace-loving Ray- 
mond has left gang life behind and 
wants to settle down and get married, 
while his tragic kid brother, Chuco, 
who is helplessly drawn to violence, 
pulls Raymond back into the gang 
wars. The cliches of fraternal love and 
rivalry are out of an old Pat O'Brien 
picture in which one kid goes bad and 
the other becomes a priest. Mean Streets, 
with Harvey Keitel and Robert De 
Niro, brought this type of relationship 
violently to life, but Boulevard Nights 
is a Mean Streets without the wit, the 
craziness, the psychological complexity. 

The filmmakers have made the clas- 
sic liberal mistake of trying for au- 
thenticity without risking anything 
that might give offense. Their view of 
Chicano life is touristy and external, 
and now that I've seen the movie I 
feel that I need a good magazine arti- 
cle to tell me what I want to know. 
Why are the gangs so important in the 
barrio? And why are they always at 




one another's throats? Why do the 
men install hydraulic pumps in their 
customized cars? Where's the beauty 
or danger in the cars' hopping up 
and down convulsively like maddened 
grasshoppers? Every time we come 
close to learning something, Pressman 
returns to that conventional narrative, 
and his direction is so lacking in tem- 
perament and flair that the Chicano 
culture looks enfeebled and the char- 
acters like simple losers and hangers- 
on. Sometimes liberal good taste is 
just a form of condescension. 

Richard Ynigucz, the lead actor in 
the all-Chicano cast, is a fleshy, smil- 
ing smoothy; he's a Latino Don Ho — 
a matinee idol for suburban matrons. 
On the other hand, Danny de la Paz's 
Chuco is the real thing. A slender, 
awkward boy in a T-shirt and a tiny 
black hat, Chuco looks haunted and 
lost; stranded by the script, de la Paz 
can't illuminate Chuco's desperation, 
but his agonized stare, an image of 
dumb, suffering beauty, is the only 
thing that holds your attention in this 
half-baked movie. 

Old Boyfriends, the first film di- 
rected by Joan Tewkesbury, formerly 
a screenwriter for Robert Altman 
(Thieves Like Us, Nashville) , also gave 



promise of something new, but what 
we get instead is a sensibility blighted 
beyond recognition. I can't imagine 
what the witty, loose-tongued Tewkes- 
bury thought she was saying in this 
glum, undernourished movie. The 
screenplay, written by the ubiquitous 
writer-director-menace Paul Schrader 
(Blue Collar, Hardcore) and his broth- 
er Leonard, is completely lacking in 
common sense and ordinary definition. 
Old Boyfriends would seem to be a 
Me-Decade woman 's-sensibility picture 
trying to be a forties weepie, but the 
movie is so unformed one can't tell 
what it's meant to be. 

Talia Shire stars as Diane Cruise, 
a suicidal psychologist from Los An- 
geles, who drives around the country 
visiting men who once meant some- 
thing to her. She thinks it's a search 
for her past self, though it looks like 
infantile regression. Or, as she puts it 
in one of her periodic readings from 
her diary, "I thought if I could find 
out who I was then, I might find 
out who I am now." (This diary, 
which is central to the movie, sounds 
as if if had been written in a hot tub.) 
First Diane tracks down a man (Rich- 
ard Jordan) whom she almost married 
a decade earlier. A nice fellow, he has 
since been married and divorced, but 
when he falls in love with Diane all 
over again, she leaves him flat. Next 
is the high school conqueror (John 
Belushi) who humiliated her years ago 
with his grubby make-out tactics. He 
turns out to be a pathetic third-rate rock 
singer still living on adolescent dreams, 
but she takes her revenge anyway, 
stranding him outside her car without 
his pants. Finally, she searches for a 
boy who kissed her tenderly in grade 
school. When she learns he has been 
killed in Vietnam, she dresses up his 
retarded brother (Keith Carradine) in 
the dead boy's clothes and makes love 
to him. Cute! 

Diane degrades herself and other 
people, yet the movie never presents 
her as a crazy lady or as an avenging 
angel; resolutely unflamboyant, it 
holds its gray, muted colors and its 
woman-searching-for-truth earnestness 
right to the end. And Talia Shire's so- 
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Nor do the Amer- 
icans, actually. 
Because all year 
our sunny tropical 
British Virgin Islands climate is 
tempered by the cool trade 
winds. Refreshing news. 

So, too, are our much lower 
non-winter rates (April 15 to 
December 20). And the fact that 
water skiing, use of our sailboats, 
snorkeling equipment, and 
water taxis across our incredibly 
blue waters to other islands are 
included at no extra charge to 
you. So, too, is tennis, with 5 
courts for only 68 rooms. 

Ask your travel agent, too, 
about our Combination Vacation 
with Caneel Bay; and our Tennis 
and Honeymoon Plans.Or call 
the LRI office in your city. 
In New York, call 212-586-4459. 
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ber, competent manner leaves us com- 
pletely at sea. Here she is appearing in a 
jane Wyman/ Olivia De Havilland role, 
and she doesn't do anything. Unlike 
these highly proficient actresses, who 
jerked tears by the bucket, Shire 
never asks for our sympathy. I can 
understand how a modern actress 
might be too proud to beg, but Shire 
is also too proud to act, and if there's 
an ounce of craziness in her anywhere, 
I must have missed it. Shire is being 
groomed for leading roles in major pic- 
tures, but a star without temperament 
is a contradiction in terms. 

Tewkesbury's screenplays for Alt- 
man have been remarkably rich and 
multitextured. In her debut as director, 
working with a screenplay that is to- 
tally opaque, she keeps everything as 
simple as possible. The movie is main- 
ly flat two-character confrontations, and 
we wait in vain for the schoolgirl so- 
lemnity to end and the tensions and 
revelations to begin. Tewkesbury needs 
to break loose and trust her instincts. 
Old Boyfriends feels like a workshop 
production; now I want to see a real 
movie from Tewkesbury. 

Sylvia Plath's genius is so inseparable 
from insanity and simple meanness 
that one would think few people would 
see her as a heroine and model. Yet in 
the fifteen years since her suicide, she 
has become the chief icon and darling 
— along with Zelda Fitzgerald — of all 
those educated women convinced that 
they are too sensitive to work or have 
lovers or bear children. What would 
Plath, in her proud industriousness, 
have made of her admirers? 

The Bell Jar, Larry Peerce's disas- 
trous adaptation of Plath's autobio- 
graphical novel, may appeal to this 
audience of the ineffably sensitive — 
male as well as female; anyone of nor- 
mal vitality is urged to stay away. 
If there is a way to make a movie 
about a suicidal artist, the filmmakers 
haven't found it. Marilyn Hassett acts 
up a storm as the Plath figure, but de- 
spite the staring and screaming and 
ripping of clothes, and the morbid hy- 
persensitivity, we are never convinced 
that we are looking at a suicidal artist. 
On the contrary, the film unintention- 
ally turns Plath into a nasty little prig. 
The sources of her art aren't even sug- 
gested, and as to the sources of her 
insanity — would you believe that Syl- 
via Plath tried to kill herself because 
all the men she met were louts and 
all the women lesbians? The Bell ]ar 
has been made by people who over- 
value their good intentions. In the 
movies, suffering without illumination 
brutalizes both characters and audi- 
ence, wm 
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Theater /John Simon 
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". . . Zoot Suit's characters are caricatures drawn by blind hate or 
blind love. It falls absurdly short of its subject, racial injustice . . ." 



One doesn't want to act superior to 
Los Angeles and the theatrical hits 
that, from time to time, it sends us. 
Yet if these exports continue to be 
more or less in the class of Zoot Suit, 
which is only slightly below the grisly 
norm, what else is one to do? Written 
by Luis Valdez, the director of El 
Teatro Campesino, the show may have 
worked as agitprop performed in the 
fields and on street corners to enhance 
Chicano pride; now, rewritten and (I 
gather) bloated, it rattles around the 
huge Winter Garden like — to borrow 
a phrase from E. E. Cummings — "a 
fragment of angry candy" in a large 
tin box. 

The phrase is uncannily appropriate. 
Zoot Suit is angry about the way 
Chicanos were treated during World 
War II, notably at the time of the 
Sleepy Lagoon murder case, on which 
the play is very loosely based, and 
about how, to some extent, they may 
still be treated. Hence its Mexican 
Americans are all fearless, intelligent, 
and witty — as well as justifiably angry 
and violent. Concomitantly, every 
Anglo (I'll come to the two exceptions 
presently) is a sneering or snarling 
Chicano-hating beast. Zoot Suit is also 
candy-coated: We are treated periodi- 
cally to exuberant but largely irrelevant 
and uninspired dance sequences by 
Patricia Birch, to music chosen, and 
occasionally written, by Daniel Valdez 
— Luis's brother and one of the prin- 
cipal actors. The music, moreover, is 
canned, which, in a big theater, always 
has a deadening effect. The whole thing 
falls absurdly short of its vast subject 
— racial injustice. 

The characters are caricatures drawn 
by blind hate or blind love; the action 
is spasmodic, inconsistent, and clob- 
beringly obvious. Stylistically, we are 
treated to inferior poster art (like the 
vulgar Zoot Suit poster) with some 
overlays of Brecht and a pretentious 
set of alternative endings. There is 
also an imaginary character, El Pachuco 
(the symbol of the Chicano spirit), 
why may derive from the Ardell of 
David Rabe's Pavlo Hummel, or from 
any number of other sources. Yet the 
supreme failure of Zoot Suit lies in its 




language — and not just the Spanish 
and ca/d-dialect words that litter the 
text (though they, too, seem untenable 
on any level beyond agitprop), but 
also and particularly the general ba- 
nality and bathos of stuff like "I don't 
pretend to know how you feel, but let 
me say we've just begun to fight" or 
"It leaves us rather lonesome, with the 
empty feeling of being alone." 

But if the production drips with well- 
meaning ineptitude, it is not free from 
unappetizing calculation either. I don't 
mean only the choice of a grandiose 
theater and the ruthlessly hard-sell ad- 
vertising; I mean especially the concept 
of the two only sympathetic Anglos: 
the lawyer who defends the seventeen 
young Chicanos accused of murder 
and the leftist newspaper editress who 
runs the campaign for their release — 
the former implicitly, the latter explic- 
itly, Jewish. Although all kinds of 
people rallied to the cause of the 38th 
Street Gang, the only ones depicted 
here are lews— on the assumption, I 
daresay, that most of our theatergoers 
are Jewish and that buttering them up 
is good for business. 

To espouse the terminology of Zoot 
Suit (a lengthy glossary of calo is pro- 
vided by the program), I can describe 
the cheap set by Thomas A. Walsh 
and Roberto Morales only as I Que 



desmudre!, though the costumes of 
Peter J. Hall rate a guarded jOrale!, 
whereas the staging by Luis Valdez is 
as pinche as his dramaturgy. The act- 
ing is hard to evaluate, since the writ- 
ing is mostly pendejadas, although an 
audience of theatrical verdolagas (many 
more Hispanics than gabachos ) lapped 
it all up as if everyone on stage were 
a chingdn. I myself could latch on to 
merely one line in all this puro pedo, 
the newspaperwoman's encouragement 
to the imprisoned hero: "Henry, we 
are all in jail, only some of us don't 
know it." This must be scant consola- 
tion to a fellow ostensibly in for life, 
but it strikes a sympathetic chord in 
anyone condemned to sitting through 
Zoot Suit. A program note refers to 
the play as "a dramatization of the 
imagination," which may be a subliter- 
ate way of saying "imaginary drama." 

The Brooklyn Academy of Music 
production of Tip-Toes, derived from 
that of the Goodspced Opera House, is 
almost as deplorable as Zoot Suit. 
Some revivals of old musicals — witness 
the current Whoopee! — stand up partly 
because they have been reupholstered 
with better new material, partly be- 
cause they are bolstered up with more 
good numbers from other shows by the 
same composer, and partly because 
they did not have three legs to begin 
with. The 54-year-old Tip-Toes has the 
usual inane book, in this case by Guy 
Bolton and Fred Thompson, and one 
of George and Ira Gershwin's lesser 
scores. "Looking for a Boy" and 
"Sweet and Low-down" are nice songs, 
but not quite top-drawer; the others 
range from serviceable to useless. But 
even the good ones are sabotaged by 
the singing, to say nothing of the pro- 
saic orchestrations that, along with the 
poverty-stricken sets, remain uncredited. 
The more items left uncredited in 
the program, the more we are in for 
trouble — remember Joe Papp's black- 
and-Hispanic Shakespeare productions 
with their sets and costumes by Anon. 

On the whole, I guess, those old 
musicals that have a certain zaniness 
survive better; this one, about a third- 
rate show-biz trio invading Palm Beach, 
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has the honest hoofer, put up to for- 
tune hunting by the other two mem- 
bers, fall genuinely in love with a back- 
woods nabob. Temporary amnesia and 
a few misunderstandings make for an 
embryonic imbroglio, and there is also 
a high-society marriage that, because 
of a soupcon of infidelity, hovers on 
the brink of divorce; but sex in these 
shows is never consummated, and all 
ends in consummately happy idiocy. 
The sophisticated wife has lines like 
"You know she's your concumour — I 
mean parabine . . . Oh, what's that 
word?" and as for the jokes by and 
about inept vaudevillians, it takes 
someone very callous to laugh at still- 
births and abortions. Ira Gershwin 
was still giving us lyrics like "Now that 
you have come to me,/There's sure 
to be/Eternally/The harmony ..." 
that have neither rhyme nor seasoning, 
and kid brother George had not yet hit 
his gorgeous stride. 

Dan Siretta's choreography is, as 
usual, uneven, with flat-footed passages 
stepping on the toes of delicious ones; 
generally speaking, dance parody is 
hard to sustain throughout an evening. 
Sue Lawless has directed without much 
noticeable invention, and the costumes 
by David Toser deserve no more credit 
than the uncredited sets. Except for 
one or two dancers, the cast is a total 
washout. The leading combination, 
Georgia Engel and Russ Thacker, is 
even less than the sum of its parts. 
Miss Engel is cute in a featherbrained, 
breathlessly disembodied way for about 
five minutes; thereafter, the act palls. 
Particularly depressing is the perma- 
nent smile that makes her naturally 
unpropitious face look like a bottle 
opener practicing to become a nut- 
cracker. As for Russ Thacker — one of 
those sempiternal Norman Rockwell 
juveniles — he comes across as his own 
monument made of molasses. The fact 
that Miss Engel and he look like a 
mother-and-son act adds a note of 
piquancy but, unfortunately, a false 
one. The secondary couple, Jana Rob- 
bins and Bob Gunton, would have 
done little credit to Major Bowes, but, 
on radio, would at least have been 
invisible. The comedians, Haskell Gor- 
don and Michael Hirsch, could make 
even much funnier material appear 
mirthless. 

Funeral Games and The Ruffian on 
the Stair were not among the best 
plays the gifted Joe Orton wrote; as 
performed by the South Street Theater 
Company, they do not even seem to be 
by him. The fact that Orton met an un- 
timely death by bludgeoning does not 
mean that a similar fate should over- 
take his works. 
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Records /Alan Rich 

WEBERN ANEW: 
GENIUS OVER CRAFT 



". . .The Boulez set should banish forever the idea that structural 
exactitude is incompatible with emotional communication . . ." 



At a time when most classical issues 
consist either of old releases repack- 
aged or of needless duplications of 
standard repertory, it's hard to remem- 
ber the major role that records once 
played in the creation of musical sen- 
sibilities. Just consider, for example, 
the work of Columbia Records in the 
spread of awareness of new music. In 
the fifties, the most glowing decade of 
Goddard Lieberson's leadership, Co- 
lumbia gave us a huge series of previ- 
ously unheard American works, com- 
plete sets of Bartok and Schoenberg 
quartets, and the first recordings of 
Wozzeck and Lulu. In some ways the 
most valuable of Columbia's (meaning, 
of course, Goddard Lieberson's) trail- 
blazing efforts was the album that ap- 
peared in 1957 (K4L-232), containing 
on eight sides the entire musical output 
of Anton Webern. 

Webern had then been dead eleven 
years (shot by a G.I. in Austria in a 
case of mistaken identity) , yet his in- 
fluence among composers had never 
been stronger. Almost every major pro- 
gressive figure of the time — Boulez, 
Stockhausen, Berio, Nono, Babbitt, to 
name a very few — had ardently ab- 
sorbed Webern 's principles and re- 
stated them in his own music: the 
organization of the twelve-tone row in 
its most exquisite refinement; serial 
techniques also applied to tone, reg- 
ister, dynamics, and even silence. 
Webern was much discussed, but little 
heard. Columbia's album was hailed as 
a revelation. 

Even so, it took little imagination to 
realize that the album was a monstrous 
falsification of the sound — indeed, of the 
underlying aesthetic — of Webern's mu- 
sic. The performances were prepared 
and, where needed, conducted by 
Robert Craft, with musicians from the 
Monday Evening Concerts in Los 
Angeles. Igor Stravinsky, Craft's lord 
protector, had been dabbling a little 
in serial composition, producing in 
such works as the forgettable and ap- 
parently forgotten Threni of 1957-58 
his own drab and contrived gloss on 
the superficialities of Webern's style. 
Craft's purpose in the Webern album, 
conscious or otherwise, was apparently 




to suggest a furtherance of this im- 
plausible entente between the aesthetic 
of Stravinsky and that of Viennese 
atonality. The album is an excelsitude 
of incomprehension. Everything we now 
understand about the Webern line of 
thought, in which all elements of the 
musical language play equal parts, was 
falsified in the tidy and prissy work of 
Craft and his colleagues. 

But even so wrongheaded a venture 
served its purpose. The music of Web- 
ern still may not be whistled on every 
street corner, but it has moved a con- 
siderable distance toward its rightful 
place in the repertory. And now Colum- 
bia has made full amends for its earlier 
misadventure with a new four-record 
album (M4-35193) in which the com- 
plete Webern oeuvre has been recorded 
under the direction of Pierre Boulez. 

The album is a monument in every 
way. It postulates a manner of playing 
and of hearing this music that should 
banish forever — among believers and 
nonbelievers alike — the notion that 
structural exactitude in music is in- 
compatible with emotional communica- 
tion. (That notion has, of course, been 
imposed on Bach no less often than on 
Webern. It is unworkable in both 
cases, and in a thousand in between.) 
Boulez's command of musical line and 
momentum, his astonishing power to 
create an orchestral sonority in which 
every chord is immaculately and pre- 
cisely voiced, create in this album 
piece after piece of dazzling, almost 



unbearable tension. (Do our snazzy, 
with-it conductors today even know 
what voicing a chord means? After 
three nights of murky, thuddy Beetho- 
ven from Previn and the Pittsburgh, 
I don't raise the question casually.) 
Obviously, Boulez has exerted his will 
also with the solo performers on this 
album. I am not surprised at the 
strength and honesty of Charles Rosen, 
who is the pianist throughout the al- 
bum. But I am surprised at whatever 
force guided Isaac Stern (in the Opus 
7 Violin Pieces) and the late Gregor 
Piatigorsky (in the Opus 11 Small 
Pieces for Cello) to play with such 
atypical thrust and vitality. 

Number freaks will note that in 
every case the playing times in the 
Boulez album are slower than those in 
Craft. Sometimes the differences are 
startling: 12 minutes 20 seconds for 
Boulez's reading of the Opus 6 Or- 
chestra Pieces against 9:32 for Craft; 
14:12 for the Second Cantata under 
Boulez against 10:30 for Craft. The 
clock is not invariably a measure of 
greater expressivity one way or the 
other. Here, however, the difference is 
meaningful: the one a fast-turning ka- 
leidoscope of jingling trivialities, the 
other an intelligent, moving reaffirma- 
tion of some of the most original and 
powerful music this or any other cen- 
tury has produced. No citizen of to- 
day's cultural community, nobody whom 
I could ever envision as someone for 
whom I write these weekly effusions, 
should be without this album. 

Two further Columbia discs contain 
contemporary violin concertos that have 
in common the fact that they were 
composed for Isaac Stern. (Can you 
think of a better way to get your violin 
concerto played and recorded?) On 
M-35149 we have the concerto by 
George Rochberg, introduced by Stern 
and the Pittsburgh Symphony in 1975; 
M-35150 contains the work by Krzysz- 
tof Penderecki, composed in 1977 and 
introduced in the United States by 
Stern and the Minnesota Orchestra in 
January 1978. Each work runs just 
about 36 minutes, as do most great 
violin concertos the whole world loves. 
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blown glass is odorless and 
clean burning- 10 to 30 hours 
— when filled with a quality 
lamp oil. Four sizes: 
6" -$23.50 12" -$32 50 
9" -$28.50 15" -$42.50 
Design patented by 
Wolfard Glassblowing Co. 
Mail check or money order to: 

PERFORMER'S OUTLET 
(a gift shop) 

222 E 85th St, NTC, NY 10028 

Add $3 50 Shipping- $1.75 each 
additional lamp (NY Residents add 
8% sales tax). Mastered a rge t Visa 
accepted. 

PHONE (212) AG 9-8435 




189 Firsi Avo NY Tel 



BRUNO 

Ristorante Italiano 

Lunch. Dinner Mon. Sat. 

240 East 58th Street 
Reservations Suggested 688-4190 
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Garp is 
tenner. 



The World According to Garp 

by John Irving _ 

Now in paperback. 

POCKET ?BOOKS 



There are more interesting resem- 
blances. Both works rely to a marked 
extent on a restatement of techniques 
or gestures from the past. The shadow 
of Stern guides the hand here; nobody 
around does the Big Romantic Violin 
Noise better than Stern on a good day. 
Rochberg, as you might guess, suc- 
cumbs completely; he has written what 
could stand as a second violin concerto 
by Sir Edward Elgar, and I suggest that 
you stop and ask whether the world 
needs a second Elgar violin concerto 
before you take these words as praise. 
I find the work a sad study in brilliant 
techniques put to idiotic use. 

Penderecki's superior score gives the 
implied but pertinent rebuke to Roch- 
berg's unconsidered meanderings. Here 
the many aspects of a traditional and 
romantic way of writing for violin are 
not merely aped but re-examined, re- 
considered, and set forth with the in- 
telligence of a contemporary composer 
with some viewpoint of his own. This, 
of course, is a perfectly valid position 
for a contemporary creator: the "three- 
steps-forward-and-two-backward" pro- 
cess that is somebody or other's defini- 
tion of progress. 

I might not have assumed that a 
four-record album of Einstein on the 
Beach could in any way suggest the 
high creative heat of the whole work 
on the stage, but here is just that album 
(Tomato TOM-4-2901), and the pure 
listening experience is exhilarating. For 
recording purposes Philip Glass and 
Robert Wilson's work has been cut by 
some 90 minutes, largely by shortening 
repeated passages and by tightening a 
few tempos that might not work away 
from their original visual counterparts. 
That still leaves some two and a half 
hours of a creation that can latch on to 
your consciousness like no other work 
in existence. It can also, of course, drive 
you up the wall. 

I have written about Glass and Wil- 
son and Steve Reich often enough, 
without satisfying myself that there is a 
way to deal in words with the interac- 
tion between their work and the work 
demanded of the listener. The extreme 
reliance on repetition to the point of ex- 
cruciation does, as I have noted, create 
wondrous, imponderable relationships 
among music, hearer, and time. Every 
work of any era exists only in terms of 
what we bring to it as listeners, but 
this immensely sophisticated and bru- 
tally elemental kind of music demands 
more work on our part than even the 
gut-grabbing perorations of, say, Wag- 
ner's Ring. In a sense, Einstein on the 
Beach is the fulfillment of that Ring, a 
total-artwork in which the ideal stage 
becomes the hearer's own head. 



It helps, in hearing this album, to 
have seen what was done on the stage, 
but it's not crucial. I do earnestly sug- 
gest, however, that when you plan to 
give yourself this album, you give your- 
self to this album. It's not to be run 
while doing the dishes. 

Mark: His Words 



Dire Straits, an English band headed 
by journalist-turned-musician Mark 
Knopflcr, plays a tightly controlled, 
highly polished blend of folk and rock. 
At their best, as on the song "Sultans of 
Swing," the guitars delicately fashion 
slurred notes into a sound that's almost 
liquid. And Knopfler's lyrics stand out 
as examples of good reporting. On the 
eponymous first album (Warner Bros. 
BSK 3266) there are crisply noted bits 
of status detail, and even snippets of 
re-created dialogue, that give a de- 
tached sense of fascination. And like 
the best journalism, the straightforward- 
ness of the facts, both musical and 
lyrical, is made all the richer by the 
author's strong sense of personal style. 

The Fabulous Poodles boasts a Clark 
Gable look-alike named Valentino. It 
was formed in 1974, admit its mem- 
bers, out of sheer boredom, and they 
originally intended to call themselves 
the "New Beatles," but poodles, they 
thought, are "such ridiculous dogs." 
But the Fab Poos turn out not to be the 
gimmick band they seem. On Mirror 
Stars (Epic JE-35666), their surface 
silliness, borrowed from the Kinks and 
the Who, disguises a point of view sa- 
tiric and sophisticated, a sound carefully 
constructed and skillfully executed. 
When they unleash their views on 
social climbers, boring suburbanites, 
or pornographic photographers, these 
tacky juveniles show themselves to be 
in control all the way. 

George Thorogood and the Destroy- 
ers seemed destined to spend its days 
as the best bar band in Delaware. Thor- 
ogood 's wild, duck-walking forays into 
the crowd, dancing on tabletops, never 
failed to bring down the house. His first 
album, George Thorogood and the De- 
stroyers (Rounder 3013), recaptured 
the sound of electric blues as played 
by the likes of Bo Diddley, John Lee 
Hooker, and Elmore James, mixed with 
just enough personal style to avoid 
turning the songs into museum pieces, 
but not quite enough to hide the fact 
that he's culturally and emotionally 
worlds away from the men who origi- 
nally made the songs. On his second 
effort, Move It On Over (Rounder 
3024), he institutionalizes the music, 
and forgets that to be true to the 
genre one has to, at some point, pack 
up and move on. — Tom Bentkowski 



WE THOUGHT EVERYONE KNEW US! 

Didn't you know that this $250.00 suit 
we sell for only $145.95? 

We have been making suits like 
this since 1898 (4th generation). 
On the 10th floor, we cut suits, 
sport jackets and slacks up to 
size 52, including extra short, 
portlys and portly shorts. 
On the 11th floor, we sell our 
clothing (including fine alter- 
ations) at the lowest 
possible prices for this top 
quality. We also carry lines 
of rainwear and haberdashery 
from the greatest in the world 
at discount prices. 
*Our alterations are impeccable 
and absolutely free! 
Become our customer— we'd 
love to have you! 
Suits from $92.95 to $169.95. 

& Eisenberg 
Eisenberg 

On the 11 the floor at 149 Fifth Ave. 
(21 st Street) 674-0300 
Daily 9 to 6, Thurs. till 7, Sat. till 5, 
Sun. 10 to 4. Visa & Master Charge 
North Miami Beach, 
20414 N.E. 15 Court 
('Except Florida) 
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PETER , ^ 
USTINOVS^ 

DEAR ME 



The international bestseller 
"Illuminating and joyous." 

— Chicago Tribune 
At your bookstore $2 % 

PENGUIN PAPERBACKS 



TWO OF NEW YORK'S I™ 
GREATEST RESTAURANTS IS THE 

The Primest The Freshest 

of STEAKS of FISH 



Continental Menu 
Lunch-Dinner 'til 2 AM 77th & 1st 
Brunch — Sundays Res. 628-0900 



The 

very famous restaurant 
in Brooklyn. 

Reveals a KX)- year old secret. 



16 West 51st Street • IT 1-3580 
IN ROCKEFELLER CENTER 



-Ir 



Since 1879, we've been serv- 
ing great American food In 
gracious surroundings to 
please the eye and satisfy 
the palate. Since 1879, peo- 
ple from all over America 
have sought us out. Just to 
find the contentmerft a won- 
derful meal will bring. It's 
that simple. 

Brooklyn's Landmark Seafood & Steak House 

372 Fulton Street (nr. Boro Hall). 
For reservations — 875-5181 (parking nearby) 

Open Daily. 11:30 A.M. to 9:00 P.M. 
Sat.4:00tO 11:00 P.M., Sun. 3:00 to 9:00 P.M. 
Major credit cards. Private party facilities. 



GageGTbllner, 



esl.1879 



is conducive 

Conducive for lunch, cocktails 
and dinner. 
141 E. 57th St., N.Y.C. 753-918' 
Open 7 days. Sunday Brunch. 
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MAKE IT MEMORABLE with 
a unique vacation-study 
experience in the fabulous 
Hamptons resort area of 
eastern Long Island. Credit 
and non-credit courses. 
Graduate and undergraduate. 
Top professional faculty. 
Comfortable on-campus 
accomodations for the 
individual or the whole family 
at reasonable rates. 

GRAPHICS □ OIL AND 
WATERCOLOR PAINTING 
PAPERMAKING □ WOOD 
SCULPTURE □ B/W AND 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 
JEWELRY □ CERAMICS 
CLASSICAL GUITAR 
MUSIC CRITICISM 

SPECIAL WORKSHOPS 

POTTERY: KAREN KARNES 
DANCE: GEN BARRY CASEY 
ILLUSTRATION: TOM ALLEN 
FIBER: CAROL WESTFALL 
PERFORMANCE FROM MEDIEVAL & 
RENAISSANCE MUSIC NOTATION: 
BERNARD deSURCY 

swimming • tennis • golf • sailing 
fishing • riding • museums • films 
summer theater • fairs and festivals 
antiques and boutiques • special 
events • and miles of sunny beaches 
the Hamptons have It all! 

PLAN YOUR EDUCATION 
VACATION NOW 

FOR CATALOG 
CALL TOLL FREE 
(800) 832-5591 

All area codes in New York state except 516. 
516 and out of state, dial direct 

(516) 283-4000, ext. 117. 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. weekdays 

Or write: Ms. Elizabeth DeBarto Skinner, 
Director Summer Program, Dept. NY 1 

Southampton 
Q College 



A etntm of Long Island University 



Southampton, N.Y. 11968 



SALES & BARGAINS 

BY LEONORE FLEISCHER 



NOTES ON MARKDOWNS, MONEY-SAVERS, AND RIPOFFS 



Three-day sale — For the first time 
in 33 years, Women's Haberdashers is 
holding a "factory sale." Reduced will 
be W.H.'s hand-tailored clothing for 
women sizes 6-20, including coats, 
suits, dresses, and more. Coats, were 
$485, now $243; two-piece wool-jersey 
hand-turned suits, were $425, now $185; 
wool-jersey A-line dresses, were $265, 
now $110; long, dressy poplin rain- 
coats, suitable as dinner coats, were 
$425, now $185; all-wool pants, were 
$85, now $40; matching tops, were $95, 
now $45; all-wool ribbed pullovers, 
were $75, now $38; unconstructed jack- 
ets in darks and brights, were $1 10, now 
$45; leather belts, were $27-$35, now 
$10; plus other accessories. Buttons, fab- 
rics, threads, and seam bindings are also 
on sale. Cash-and-carry only; no checks 
or credit cards; all sales final. Women's 
Haberdashers, 680 Madison Ave., at 
62nd St. (988-0865); Thurs.-Sat. 7 
a.m. -7 p.m., 4/5-7 only. 

Breakfast — Two young men have 
just started a Sunday-breakfast-in-bed- 
for-two service and are offering a reduc- 
tion in price on one Sunday only. You 
supply: $12.50 (usually $15), an East 
Side address between 30th and 96th sts. 
in Manhattan, and a bed partner. They 
supply a wicker tray filled with your 
choice of two breakfasts for two: either 
cream cheese and lox on a bagel, with 
onion, olive, and cucumber, or crois- 
sants with butter, imported jam, Carr's 
biscuits, and cheese. Orange juice and a 
pastry come with both breakfasts. For $1 
extra, they'll schlep along the Sunday 
Times. You must call to reserve. Cash 
only. The "sale" is for Sunday, April 
8, only. Call 754-8276, Sat. or Sun. 9:50 
a.m.-2:50 p.m., either 4/7 or 8. 

Meat — Four butchers are having 
identical sales during April on wild 
game birds and other specialties. Smoked 
ducks, about 3 lbs. each, usually $3.45 
a lb., now $2.69; smoked capons, about 
5 lbs., usually $3.95 a lb., now $2.89; 
young roasting pheasants, about 21 2 
lbs., usually $3.98-$4.29 a lb., now 
$3.35; mallard ducks, about 2 lbs., 
usually $4.35 a lb., now $3.38. Also, 
they are offering smoked buffet-style 
hams, fully cooked and ready to serve, 
glazed and decorated with pineapple 

Send suggestions for Sales & Bargains to 
Leonore Fleischer, New York Magazine, 
755 Second Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017, 
a month before the sale. Do not phone. 



and cherries, about 11-14 lbs. each, 
usually $3.29 a lb., now $2.89. (It's 
advisable to order hams in advance.) 
Call the market nearest you for hours 
and other information. Akron Prime 
Meats, 1414 Third Ave., at 80th St. 
(744-1559); Regent Food Shop, 1174 
Lexington Ave., at 80th St. (555-4410); 
Ottomanelli Bros., 1/55 First Ave., at 
63rd St. (555-4414); Nevada Market, 
2012 Broadway, at 68th St. (562-0444). 

Women's wear— Due to late deliv- 
ery of two styles, Sermoneta finds itself 
with a lot of raw-silk suits and madras 
dresses and is putting both on sale. The 
raw-silk suits, with double-breasted 
jackets and straight skirts, were $160, 
now $80; the madras dresses, all-cotton 
in a variety of plaids and with push-up 
sleeves, tie necks, and shirttail hems, 
were $60, now $30. Sizes S, M, and L (L 
means 12). Checks accepted; no credit 
cards; all sales final. Sermoneta, 740 
Madison Ave., near 64th St. (744-6551); 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. till 5 
p.m., while stock lasts. 

For the bath — This friendly neigh- 
borhood shop has decided to clear out 
all its bathroom accessories in favor of 
its wallpaper and shelving lines. On 
sale are all its contemporary shower 
curtains, fabric and vinyl, $12-$22, 
now $8-$16; soft toilet seats with mat 
finish (not shiny), were $30-$34, now 
$20-$24; colorful shower-curtain-rod 
covers, now 75 cents; a few wicker- 
framed mirrors, were $55-$60, now 
$35-$40; hang-up laundry bags, were 
$10, now $6; plus much more. Master 
Charge, Visa accepted for purchases of 
over $20; checks accepted; all sales 
final. William Dietrich Unlimited, 241 
West 97th St. (749-4007); Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m. -7 p.m., while stock lasts. 

Day camp — Briarton Day Camp is 
making another introductory offer this 
year to new campers ages 4-15. The 
camp, which has four-, six-, and eight- 
week programs, two tennis courts, two 
pools, a gymnastics area, soccer, base- 
ball, etc., is located 50 minutes from 
midtown Manhattan and offers free 
cold lunches and free daily round-trip 
transportation (Manhattan only) for 
campers signing up before the April 15 
deadline. Call Sy or Doris Rosdeitcher, 
Briarton Day Camp, Hawthorne, N.Y. 
(914-793-2813) for an appointment to 
see the camp. mm 
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Extremely 
shrewd 
summer lease: 

L Must be air-conditioned. 

2. Must be unlimited mileage. 

3. Must be fully equipped. 

4. Must be 1979 GM car. 

5. Must be lower priced over longer term. 

6. Must include standard liability insurance 
and maintenance. 

7. Must be ready for delivery starting April 16. 

8. Must be Avis. ... It is! 



1980 
Chevrolet Citation 

or similar 
(2-door or 4 door) 

Monthly 


6 months 

$395 


5 months 

$450 


4 months 

$475 


Total Payments 


$2,370 


$2,250 


$1,900 


1979 
Cutlass Supreme 
(2-door) 
Monthly 


$445 


$505 


$535 


Total Payments 


$2,670 


$2,525 


$2,140 



1-, 2- and 3-month rentals also available. Price on request. There is no 
option to purchase. You pay gas. Car must be picked up at 304 East 64th Street 
in Manhattan. Rates subject to change without notice. 



Very limited numbers- 
reserve one month in advance. 

Call Sally Traub 593-8465 




AVIS 



Avis features GM cars and trucks. 



© 1979 Avis Rem A Car System. Inc.. Avis' 



WORLD'S MOST CHALLENGING 
CROSSWORD 



FROM THE SUNDAY TIMES OF LONDON 




Clues 



ACROSS 

1 Pets tore out 
into the highest 
part of the 
wood. (8) 

5 Where Nep- 
tune stretches 
out? (3-3) 

9 Sale on trust 
with no return 
in Devon. (8) 
10 Standing in the 
forest, a tusker 
is seen. (6) 

12 Learner taking 
to first-class 
road — he's 
landed north of 
the Border! (5) 

13 Gives a false 
impression of a 
festival, and 
can't sleep as a 
result. (4, 5) 

14 Large-scale 
landlords? 
Capital types! 
(5, 7) 

18 Young Sidney 
came back 



having got the 
job, but still 
not satisfied. 
(12) 

21 Eels prove to 
be elusive and 
remain stuck in 
bed. (9) 

23 The Spanish 
quarter of 
London? What 
a joint! (5) 

24 Guarantee to 
be on the spot 
for certain. (6) 

23 A song going 
round America 
heralds the 
feast. (8) 

26 As far as 
Oklahoma is 
concerned, 
could you call 
it a fringe 
county? (6) 

27 Discharges set 
up new 
records! (8) 

DOWN 

1 Come to grips 



with the tools. 
(6) 

2 I agree to ob- 
taining a female 
adviser. (6) 

3 It's by no 
means the first 
mistake that 
fielder's made! 
(5, 4) 

4 Cope somehow 
with split yolk 
and broken 
door all to- 
gether: the out- 
come indicates 
no culinary 
masterpiece! 
(6, 6) 

6 Yet another 
case of a one- 
time skill mak- 
ing a come- 
back. (5) 

7 Does he give 
away the ale in 
the salver? 
Well, the oppo- 
site, actually. 
(8) 

8 Distribute pies 



and send all 
over the place. 
(8) 

11 Disposing of 
the family 
silver in a race. 
(7-5) 

15 As a conse- 
quence, a word 
of warning suc- 
ceeds at that 
point. (9) 

16 Three times I 
have the codes 
changed to ac- 
commodate 
such follies. (8) 

17 He values fools 
— and so right 
he is! (8) 

19 Public service 
vehicles driven 
by nuclear 
power and ac- 
counted for by 
rates? (6) 

20 Augments a 
source of water 
on board. (6) 

22 Further verse 
form. (5) 



Solution to last issue's puzzle: 



Qaaisnsiofliisro 
tanniifflacin 

□HOSE HHSOafflEEa 
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n a a \s a m a 
Hamaraii aHraniiHSB 
□ a h a n n 
CEtianciana amraaac 

h h a D H D E 

astasia fflHauiansciB 
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READER SERVICES 

Moving? Please give us 4-6 weeks' 
notice of a change of address. 

New Subscription or Renewal? 51 

issues of New York only $18. Please 
check the appropriate box below. 

Usting/Uitlbting Service? New York 
Magazine makes available to other pub- 
lications and outside companies the 
names and addresses of its subscribers. 
The companies and publications selected 
are stringently examined for their accept- 
ability and the quality and value of 
their offers. Please check the appropriate 
box below. 

r . . ........... 

| □ New subscription 

□ This is a change of address. 
| □ Renewal My new address is below. 

| □ Payment enclosed q P | ease remo ve my name 

| □ Bill me later from y° ur mailing ■'*<■ 

I 

\ Name 

I Address. Apt # 

^ Cily State Zip 

' Attach mailing label here and send to: 

I New York Magazine 

■ P.O. Box 2979 

I Boulder, Colorado 80322 
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Of course we cant guarantee 
everyone will see your ad in our special 
Tenth Anniversary Issue this September. 



You can't call the shots all the time. And it's too 
bad a Tenth Anniversary only comes once in ten years. 

Still in all, being the renegade we've always been, 
we fully intend to make an Issue of our Tenth. 

An Issue that'll be our greatest ever. With more 
ads. From everyone who's anyone. More classic 
photography. More forceful engaging articles. Written 
by names that mean more to more people. More 
award-winning graphics. More special topics. 

An Issue that'll be as big as the way we've grown 
in the last extraordinary decade. A flying ten years 
that saw Penthouse launched as the voice that was 
heard amid the tumult of the late sixties. With edi- 



•Average Paid Circulation lor 6-month period ending Dec. 1978 as filed 
with Audit Bureau of Circulation, subject to audit "TGI 1978 



torials that expressed the times. Ten years that saw 
us grow from 235,000 copies to a full-fledged giant 
with over a 4.6 million* monthly circulation. An 11 
million** readership overall. 

An Issue with more of the impact that's made us 
the biggest-selling men's magazine on the newsstand. 
Bar none. 

Our closing date for your insertion in the Tenth 
Anniversary Issue this September is June 5th. 

Call us. We're already taking orders for the Issue 
everyone will see. 

Except maybe those who never get fired up by 
anything. 

PENTHOUSE 

More than just a pretty face 

Copyria 



® 



NEW YORK CLASSIFIED 



New York Classified is a weekly feature. All classified ads accepted at the discretion of the publisher. 
Rates: 1 time ad $3.60/word; 2 consecutive ads $3.00/word; 3 cons, ads $2.85/word; 4 cons, ads 
$2.75/word; 13 issues per year $2.75/word; 26 issues per year $2.70/word; 51 issues per year $2.65/word. 
Min. ad 10 words. POB #'s. NYM Box #'s. Tel. #'s— 2 words each; Abbreviations, ZIP Codes— 1 word 
each. Extra $5 for NYM Box #'s. Classified Display available at $210/inch. Complete rate card available. 
Check /MO. must accompany copy & be received by closing (every Tues. by 1 p.m. for following Mon.) 
Phone orders with Master Charge ' Bank Amcricard only. Classified Dept., New York Magazine, 755 Sec- 
ond Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10017. (212)986-5894. Reply to NYM Box Numbers at same address. 



ART 



Goodnough limited signed serigraphs. 1968, avail- 
able singley. NASSAU GALLERY, Princeton, 
(609) 921-1062. 



For Sale — Norman Rockwell lithography "Summer 
Stock". Best offer over $2,250. Call 472-0828. 



Boulanger, Moti, Delacroix— TRIBUNE GAL- 
LERY, 59 East 79th, (212) 744-9102. 



Original Cartoons — Saxon, Sorel. Jack Davis. Best 
offer. (212) 982-6786. 



Art Gallery - Studio S3 Ltd., 424 Park Avenue, 
NYC 10022, (212) 755-6650. Largest collection of 
Norman Rockwell - Boulanger - Folon - Novoa - 
Simbari in the Country - Open Seven Days. 



Only complete collection of Rockwells & Neimans 
- also Moore, Simbari, others - CARLYLE (212) 
535-9443. 



Nouveau - Deco Posters — Tremendous selection. 
Reasonable prices. (914) 428-4148 evenings. 



Dali, Chagall, Picasso, Moore, Rothe. Fricdlander, 
Sokol, others. (212) 591-4042. 



ANTIQUES 



Spectacular Selection: Desks, Armoires, Tables, 
Chairs, Buffets, etc. Very Low Prices! 1 1 a.m. - 6 
p.m. . . 7 Days. 691-6634. 

Great Antique Clothing — Accessories, jewelry, 
fancy linens and laces - Jean Hoffman - Jona Starr 
Antiques, 236 East 80th Street. NYC, 535-6930. 

Anthony Redmile Coffee Table — Exotic feathers 
underglass, amethyst center, antler base with ivory 
feet, all antique elements. 40" diameter - 20" high. 
Asking $2,850. Private. 288-2842. 



Private Collector selling original Mexican Pre- 
Columbian Art. (212) 948-3580. 



Lost Our Lease - Closing After 12 Years— 70% Off 
and More! SARSAPARILLA ANTIQUES, 1179 
Second Avenue at 62nd Street, 593-1011. Monday 
- Saturday. 11-8; Sunday. 1-7. 



Antique Clothing • Accessories — Spring is here - 
We're ready. HARRIET LOVE - 412 West Broad- 
way - Soho, 966-2280. 

Sixth Avenue Flea Market - Outdoors — Every 
Sunday 10:30 a.m.- 7 p.m. The ANNEX. 25th 
Street & 6th Avenue. Dealer Information 929-9144; 
Admission 75«. Free Parking. Opening April 8th. 



CRAFTS 



Knitters and Crocheters! We've got the high fash- 
ion yarns for your spring wardrobe! Shop 
COULTER STUDIOS. 118 East 59th Street. 
421-8085. 



Knitters, Crocheters — Our new Summer yarns have 
arrived. Cotton Boucles, Nubbly Silks, Shiny Ray- 
ons, Cotton Chenilles, Ribbons, Bright Colored 
Strings, Linens. Custom instructions for the latest 
fashions. QUICKIT, 231 East 53rd. 759-6470. 

Incredible selection of loose and pre-strung beads. 
Design tables. . . to do it yourself with our free 
stringing materials. . . The only boutique of its 
kind. . . in mid-town Manhattan. 1 1 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
BEAD-L-CARAVAN. 16 West 55th Street (enter 
through Lobby), (212) 757-8965. 



ENTERTAINMENT 



The Black Tie Strolling Violins — in the great 
European tradition - for VIP parties. (212) 
478-2982. 



Caricatures... For any kind of party! Call (212) 
675-6975. 



Party Palmist in Costume — Tina Sebastienne 
Bruno, CH 3-5237; Service 581-6470. 



David Fletcher does magic - "Absolutely 
incredible. . . totally involving". (212) 752-7676. 

Tarot Card Readings — Available for parties and 
private consultations. (212) 733-0535. 



Larry Ozone's Traveling Discotheque — Chic Multi- 
Media Party Entertainment. Dance Music of Every 
Decade. Discotheque lighting and special effects. 
Dancers and Dance Instruction. . . Personalized ser- 
vice and party planning. . . Designed for all ages, 
every occasion and any location. (212) 969-2832. 

Single? Discover Twelve East!. . . A highly selec- 
tive private club providing parties, theatre, lectures, 
tennis, picnics, backgammon, skiing, trips. (212) 
986- 1 580. 



Caricaturist: I'm quick on the Draw at Parties 
(212) PLaza 7-6300. 



Mystery Nights. . . Fund Raisers. . . Fun Show. . . 
MAGIC TOWNHOUSE. . . 752-1165 



Rolling Records Has Your Music — Any occasion 
Reasonable Rates. (212) 361-7540; 937-3772. 



Hypnosis — Extrasensory Perception. Audience 
participation. Organizations, Parties. ZORDINI, 
(212) 939-2066. 

Disco in the Moonlight! Disco in the Sunshine! 
From the Hampton's to Deal. . . we've made the 
greatest Summer parties even greater. Manhattan's 
full-time travelling discotheque. For consultation 
speak with David or Norma. DISCO-VAN 2000*. 
(212) 662-6312. .. Impeccable References. 10-6. 



6* 'SINGING 
TELEGRAMS! 

Coast to Coast...and London! 
Musicbox inc.; 212-857-1821 



Delightful Oboe, Viola, Cello Trio helps occasions 
sparkle! (212) 877-0657. 

See your date before you meet! Introlens - Video 
Dating. The Intelligent Alternative. Westchester, 
(914) 428-6766; Long Island (516) 829-9595. 

College Background Singles Only — Newsletter of 
pre-scrccned, higher quality singles events plus our 
own tennis and theatre parties. Free sample. 
PARTY VINE, 202 East 77th, NYC. (212) 
861-4424 anytime. 

Caricaturist STEVE BRODNER draws crowds. 
(212) PL 3-2310. 



Discover A New World of Unique Travel Adven- 
tures, Stimulating Activities and Exciting Attractive 
People at IDC, the Nation's most successful Club 
for Sophisticated Singles. NYC - Beverly Hills - Ft. 
Lauderdale. Call (212) 682-2040. 



SPECIAL EVENT? 

Capture it forever on* professional quality edited 
videocasseltes. Weddings, Bar Mitzvahs. Christen- 
ings. Parties - all special occasions. 
Free Demonstration Prices on Request 

videoAf fairs 

HHH 7th Ave. 28th Floor 

New York, N.Y. 10019 Tel: (212) 582 5066 



STO Y ' Mobile Discotheque. . . Saturday Night 
Fever or Friday Night Fox-Trot! Music/Lights. . . 
Non-Stop. . . Since 1964. Make Your Party - Any- 
where - The Big One!. . . (212) 986-4994. 



Disco Knights Traveling Discotheque — Provides 
Professional DJ's, Sound System, Light Show. 
(212) 465-8566. 



Dates Galore! Meet new singles - anywhere. Call 
DATELINE - Free: (800) 451-3245. 



Singles - Do you like to fool around? With 
Music. . . With Theater. . . With Dance. . . Write 
THE ARTS WORLD, Box 833, Amityville, N.Y. 
11701. 



Singles Gathering - 35 - 55 — Firestone Flagship, 
Nassau Yacht Club, Freeport, L.I. Music, Dancing, 
Buffet, Wine. Fridays, 8 p.m., $8.00 Admission 
covers all. (516) 621-7018. 



Disco Systems - Discomobile — Supercalafragilistic 
Music!... Expealadocious Lighting!... (212) 
729-7880. 



Singles Phone 371-5611— Call Daily for Singles 
Events. 



Mind-Sweeper Traveling Discotheque — Dazzling 
lights, great music. Reasonable, References. (212) 
875-9824. 



ENTERTAINMENT/CHILDREN 



"Delightful... " NT. Times. Comedy, Puppets, 
Participation. "ROGER RIDDLE". . . JU 2-4240. 



Lovable, Laughable Puppet Shows. . . DONNA 
ROSE... Puppeteer... Ventriloquist. (212) 
724-7400. 



Sandy Landsman, The Music Clown — Songs, pup- 
pets, balloons, participation! (212) JU 6-6300. 

Birthday Parties. . . Complete. . . Our Place - 

Yours. . . Magicians. . . Recommended. . . Good 
Housekeeping. . . Cue. . . New York Magazine. . . 
Times... MAGIC TOWNHOUSE. (212) 
752-1165. 



Don't Keep This Confidential — Magician for your 
parties, children's specialties. (212) 225-9552. 



French Workshop — For Children on Saturdays. 
CERCLE FRANCO - AMERICAIN, 221-6864. 



Pineapple presents her Magic & Mime Show for 
all occasions. (212) JU 2-8800. 



Puppet Making Fun — Magical Puppet Show. . . 
"Unique". . . JAN, (212) 823-6085. 



Parent / Child Disco Party - Sunday, 4/8/79, 
1:00-5:00 p.m. Copacabana, 10 East 60th (5th Ave- 
nue). Free Snacks, Favors, Continuous Music, 
Light Show. Admission $4.00. Information (212) 
594-8090. 



The Puppet Company — Professional Marionette 
Shows. Schools. Groups. 741-1646. 



RESTAURANTS 



Entertain Your Guests. . . in our New Private Din- 
ing rooms overlooking the U.N. Fountains. . . LA 
BIBLIOTHEQUE, 341 East 43rd Street, 661-5757. 
'••John Canaday - N.Y. Times Guide To Dining 
Out ■ 1976. 
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GOURMET SERVICES 



Mr. Babbington, Caterer Extraordinaire — Passover 
Dishes Available. (212) 737-0786. 

Kate's Cookin' — Fabulous food and friendly, pro- 
fessional service. (212) 233-6161; (201) 659-6265. 

Lip Smacking Diabetic Recipes— $2.00. Mrs. Av- 
ril, P.O. Box 143, Milburn, N.J. 07041. 



DTOR YACHT j£ 
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SPECTACULAR VIEWS OF MANHATTAN 

Cruises Mar thru Dec* Heated/air-conditioned comfort 
Elegant Foods • Impeccable Service • Groups up to 250 

A PERFECT SETTING FOR SPECIAL EVENTS 
(212) 929-3585 



A Valentine Room Affair — A lovers fantasy dream 
room - Weddings - Personal and Corporate parties. 
Fine dining - dancing. 683-0044. 

In My Fine Townhouse (or Yours). Wedding, Holi- 
day, Corporate Parties catered elegantly, economi- 
cally. 472-2920. 

Marvin Polansky — Catering intimate Dinners, Buf- 
fets, Corporate Functions. (212) 868-3370. 

Exclusively Yours. . . Elegant, private locations. 
Social or business events. . . MARK FAHRER CA- 
TERING, 243-6572. 

The Only Place for professional party help. 
Equipment. . . Set-ups. . . Catering. . . LENDA- 
HAND, 362-8200. ' 

Magic Mushroom Inc. — We cater parties that cre- 
ate uninhibited joy. (212) 737-9020. 

Fabulous Greek Cuisine catered elegantly, person- 
ally, economically. AVGERINOS (212) 688-8828 
at Citicorp Center. 

Le Petit Grenier — Personalized Catering. Business 
Luncheons. Cocktail and Dinner Parties. TR 
9-7298. 

Lawrence de Crisanti/Caterer — We turn parties 
into events. Omelettes one of our specialties. (212) 
355-0196. 



WE THANK YOU 
FOR HAVING 
YOUR PARTY 




'GENERAL MOTORS 
•GETTY OIL "HERTZ CORP 'AIR FRANCE 
•NAT L TV ACADEMY of ARTS & SCIENCE 
-UNITED AIRLINES 'NATIONAL SHOES 
•ABC NEWS'F AM0LARE 'MELLON BANK 
'F00TE.C0NE & BELDING'DIANA ROSS 
"WNEvY RADIO & TV *STE VIE WONDER 
^MET£OP£UT,AN^RAL^yRGERY 

Private Rooms Available 
7 Days A Week Including 
Friday & Saturday Nights 



J -vVLbblKjc,s*sWtkT lb s 

*DINNERS*FASHION SHOWS 
♦COCKTAIL PARTIES 
'BUSINESS MEETINGS 
*BAR MITZVAHS 
Call Peter Dorn-Mon. Fri. 10 A.M.-6 P.M. 
.PL 5-6010 10 East 60th St.N.Y.C, 



Wine Selection Extraordinaire — Miniscule expend- 
itures. FOREST HILLS LIQUOR (The Wine Mer- 
chants), 108-09 Queens Boulevard, BO 8-0800. 

Mini-Palace - Mid-Manhattan — Perfect ambiance 
for private gatherings. Distinctive attention to 
smaller groups. Gourmet catering by. . . Susan Hol- 
land. 245-5910; 249-3739. 



rclwCA 
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For your party needs 7 
Call Mr. Ralph Lee 688-8501 
403 East 62nd Street 



BOOKS 

Publishers' Overstocks — Over 4,000 bargain books, 
all subjects. Free catalog. HAMILTON, 98-62 
Clapboard, Danbury, Connecticut 06810. 

LEISURE ACTIVITIES 

The Gramercy Badminton Club — Play Anytime - 
Parties Monday, Wednesday, Friday, Sunday 
Evenings. 27 East 19th Street, NYC, 254-4960. 

Mountain Weekends — Memorable countryside, 
companionship, meals plus lively discussion. Ten- 
nis. Passover - Easter reservations still available. 
BERKSHIRE FORUM, Stephentown, N.Y. 12168. 
(518) 733-5497. 

A Different Way To Enjoy Being Single — The So- 
cial Participation Club, featured and Praised in 
Sunday New York Times Magazine. For informa- 
tion call (212) 684-3946 or (212) 490-1041. 

"Tennis and Beach Club" — 35 minutes from Man- 
hattan. Ltd. Private Membership Club. 13 Har-Tru 
Courts and the Ocean! Atlantic Beach Tennis Cen- 
ter, Atlantic Beach, N.Y. (516) 239-3388. 

Bridgehampton Racquet / Surf Club — On the 

Ocean, 14 Tennis Courts, Olympic Pool. (516) 
537-1180. N.Y. 11932. 

Bicycling Weekends — Accommodations, novice - 
advanced tours, rentals, transportation. COUNTRY 
BIKE CENTER, Armonk, N.Y. 10504. (914) 
273-3454. 

VACATIONS 



Start a New Adventure . . . 
Exchange your apt., cottage or villa for 
your next vacation. Our directories have 
listings (or rent or exchange. 

PO &m886.MomroM Ca 91O20.USA 

Oftie* 2363 Panorama LaCrncmta C« 91214 NY 



Negril Beach Village Reservations — One week of 
sun and fun for Singles/Couples. Hedonism Holi- 
days. Brochures Available. (212) 354-1605. 

Hampton Renters — Join Tuckahoe Racquet Club in 
Southampton now and save up to 10% on early 
registration. 14 Har-Tru Courts, Clubhouse, Games 
Arranged, Unlimited Play, Professional Instruction. 
(516) 283-3422. Box 800, Southampton, N.Y. 
11968. 

What more could you want? Golf. Tennis. Pool. 
Surf. Fishing. Jogging. Horseback riding. Fine res- 
taurants. Nightlife. Or solitude. . . endless beaches, 
soaring gulls, sunsets. What more? Why, The Villas 
of course, at Montauk Downs - the finest, most 
spacious accommodations available. Contemporary 
2 bedroom townhouses overlooking fairway. 
Kitchen, living - dining room, patio. Seasonal 
Rental $5,200. May thru October. Other periods, 
from SS75 weekly, on request. Discover us! (516) 
668-2325. THE VILLAS, Montauk Improvement 
Company, Montauk, N.Y. 11954. 



Efficiency Cottages — Private beach. Picturesque. 
Tennis, sailing. Reasonable, week/month. PE- 
CONIC LODGE, Shelter Island. 11965. (516) 
749-0170. 



America's #1 Resort Spa 

Pay 7 - Stay 11-4 Days Free 
Room Rote Includes oil meols, private conferences 
with our dietician, separote Health spas for men 1 
women, water eiercise classes. Tennis (day 1 night). 
Golf (3 times). Free doily massage, nightly dancing 
I shows. eve>y resort facility. 

Harbor Island Spa 

Fir^TOLL FREE 1-800-327-7510 



Southampton — Singles Resort - 8 courts - Beach - 
Cottages - Or full shares from S700. (212) 
879-5221. 

Club Med Reservations — Worldwide, space avail- 
able. Caribbean, Mexico, Tahiti, Europe, Africa. 
(212) 354-1600. 

Special Total Vacation Package to Cerromar Ho- 
tel, Puerto Rico. Includes one full day car rental 
Free. Call COLUMBIA TOURS, (212) 659-7676. 

Cruise Reservation Center — Cruises to fit every 
budget - Brochures Available. (212) 354-1603. 
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TRAVEL 



Club Mediterranee Reservations — Worldwide 
Space Available. Buccaneer, Caravelle, Bahamas, 
Cancun, Fort Royal, Mexico. (212) 354-1600. Our 
Only New York City office, CELEBRITY 
TRAVEL, 501 7th Avenue, Manhattan. 

Greece - Charter Flights S398— Greek Island Pack- 
ages - AEGINA TRAVEL, (212) 942-9500. 

Club Mediterranean and Hedonism Holidays "Hot- 
line" call (212) 347-0539 - (516) 764-5301. 

Negril, Jamaica — Seven miles - uncrowed beach. 
S249 - 1361 includes airfare, car, house. AEGINA 
TRAVEL (212) 942-9500. 

NYC Car Rental— S84 /week, unlimited mileage. 
AEGINA TRAVEL, 4779 Broadway, NYC 10034, 
(212) 942-9500. 

Cruise Clearing Center — Caribbean, Mediterranean. 
Worldwide Reservations: Call (212) 347-0058. 

Jocmel, Haiti — $329 includes Airfare, Car, Beach- 
front Hotel, Breakfast. AEGINA TRAVEL, (212) 
942-9500. 

Individually Designed Vacations — Private Villas, 
Cruises, Club Mediterranee. Deja Vu Travel, (212) 
221-6657. 

Airline and Travel Agents don't tell it all. . . call 
JB's WORLD, (212) 582-6670. 

Greece Charters and Scheduled Flights from 
$399.00. . . TRANS-HELLENIC, (212) 932-3530. 

CAMPS/BOYS & GIRLS 

Lincoln Farm Camps — 7-12, 12-17. Warm, low 
key, cosmopolitan. Ideal for first-timers. For fold- 
ers, photos, alumni lists: Box NYM, Ardsley, N.Y. 
10502. 



EDUCATION 



Small Group Interaction Weekend Workshop. De- 
tails: IPPD, 11 Hampshire Road, Great Neck, 
11023. 
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EDUCATION 




GREEN MOUNTAIN 

WEIGHT CONTROL COMMUNITY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 18-55 

Poultney, Vermont 
Thelma J. Wayler, M.S., R.O.. 

Director 

YOU'RE GOING TO LIKE YOU® 

During any season on a lovely college cam- 
pus in Vermont, you can become the woman 
you want to be. You'll lose weight and learn 
to maintain weight with the guidance of a 
leading nutritionist and her unique program 
of Nutrition Education, Eating Behavior 
Modification and Exerciae. You'll swim. golf, 
play tennis, bike. ski. snowshoe and a lot 
more. After Green Mountain, you'll like the 
woman you've become , and you'll know how 
to stay that way. For brochure, call or write 
Green Mountain, Dept. NF, 230-10 64th Av- 
enue. Bayside. N Y. 11364. (212) 22*6453. 

Fall, Winter, Spring, Summer Sessions 



Summer at Pratt around the world: Study architec- 
ture, design, landscape architecture, arts advocacy, 
painting, drawing, cultural history, creative arts 
therapy in Finland, England, Denmark, Southwest 
America, New Hampshire and New York! All- 
inclusive travel arrangements. For information con- 
tact Dean Nina Kurtis, PRATT INSTITUTE, 
Brooklyn, (212) 636-3453. 

INSTRUCTION 

Songwriting Workshop — Conducted by Top Ten 
Hit Songwriter. Call (212) 352-8140 between 10 
a.m. -2 p.m. Private consultation available. 

78th Street Pottery — Spring classes, all levels, day, 
evening. Registration now. 169 West 78th Street, 
874-8025. 

MCAT - GMAT - DAT - GRE - SAT Courses. . . 
Columbia Test Preparation - not affiliated with Co- 
lumbia University. (212) 247-1086. 

AAA Research — Reports, Theses, etc. prepared for 
you. Professional staff. Also Resumes. (2ll) 
744-0892. 

Guitar Lessons — Unusually effective method en- 
compassing all styles. Taught by professional. Be- 
ginners to advanced. ETHAN FEIN, (212) 
781-8274. 

Swim-o-phobla? Cure it forever. Our private les- 
sons by professional instructors will have you 
phobia-free and swimming in no time. We guaran- 
tee it! The atmosphere is relaxed, the 60 foot pool 
is a swimmer's dream and rates are modest. PARC 
SWIM & HEALTH CLUB, 363 West 56th Street, 
NYC. JU 6-3675. 

Read Faster - $98 — Nationally known professor. 
Guaranteed course. READING SKILLS, 864-5112. 

PHOTOGRAPHY ~ 

Fine Photographic Portraits — Taken in your home. 
IMAGE UP, (212) 697-5247. 

COUNSELING 

Surrogate Therapy — Single? Help is available. 
Medical supervision. Professional counseling. 
PAULINE ABRAMS, 580-8444. 

I'm OK - You're OK— TRANSACTIONAL 
ANALYSIS. Grow, Change, Enhance your Rela- 
tionships now. (212) 838-0072 

TA Gestalt Group Psychotherapy — Experienced 
M.S.W. Free consultation. 861-2675. 

Depressed or Anxious? Psychoanalytic Psychother- 
apy; sliding scale. Call anytime for appointment or 
further information. . . PARK CONSULTATION 
CENTER, (212) 581-1546. 



A well known University affiliated Psychiatrist 

(M.D., Ph.D.), subscribing to the Biochemical 
method of treatment has had marked success of 
treating depression, manic-depression, schizophre- 
nia, etc. Often works in conjunction with Psychoth- 
erapist, Analyst and Clinical Psychologist. For 
further information please phone 879-7257/56. 

Sexual Problems? Masters & Johnson Techniques! 
Sexual Counseling Center, (212) 255-3044. 



TRANQUILIZER, BARBITURATE AND 
ALCOHOL DEPENDENCE 

is a growing problem that can have tragic effects on 
family life and personal health. 
Evaluation and outpatient treatment by professional 
specialists are available at: 

The Institute for Drug Free Living 

509 Madison Avenue New York, N.Y. 10022 
(212) 935-8728 



Psychoanalyst, Certified — Marital, Family, In- 
dividual Counseling. Reasonable fee. 876-1648. 

Mid-Westchester Counseling Associates — In- 
dividual / Family / Marital Therapy. Certified 
Therapists. Sliding fee. (914) 698-9393. 

Bioenergetic - Gestalt Therapy — Individual or 
Group. Licensed Educator: 472-9118. 

PERSONAL IMPROVEMENT 

Guaranteed Weight Loss — 10-20 pounds, one week. 
Supervised fasting or diet on natural foods. BERK- 
SHIRE MANOR, Copake, N.Y. (212) 769-8089; 
(518) 329-1228. 

What To Do About Women— Workshop for Men. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE INSTITUTE, 
255-7230. 

Hypnosis! Weight, Smoking, Relaxation, Memory! 
Counseling! JEROME WALMAN, PL 5-4363. 

Effective Hypnosis! Weight, smoking, tensions, 
confidence, fears, learning Self-Hypnosis. WAL- 
TER DAVIDSON, 243-4599. 

Biofeedback: Stress Therapy! Learn to control 
stress through cybernetic self-regulation. Profession- 
als. Biofeedback Study Center, (212) 673-4710. 

Orthodontics for Adults & Children — At fees you 
can afford. Qualified specialists. New clear braces 
used where possible. Midtown Orthodontic As- 
sociates, 745 Fifth Avenue at 57th Street, PLaza 
1-0240. 



WEIGHT LOSS GUARANTEED 

Vttimate Diet, Famous Traylor Method. Fasting. 
Juices. Special Diets. FREE DAILY MASSAGE. . . 
Sauna. . . \MiirlpiMil Baths. . . Golf. . . Tennis. . . 
Kicycles. . . on 10 acres of giant pines, ringed by golf 
course and hiking trails. Only 40 (iuests. . . Distin- 
guished Reputation Since 1959. 

SKTON INN SPA 

I akewood, N.J. (212) WO 2-4360; (201) 363-7731 



The Stop Smoking Cassette Tape— $15.00. Gen- 
eral Merchandise Co., P.O. Box 146, NYC 11357. 

Weight Loss Guaranteed: Up to 10/20 pounds/ 
week. Easily. Quickly. True Fasting. Expert Super- 
vision. Educational Program. Successful follow-up 
regime. Twenty years in operation. Medically Ac- 
cepted. PAWLING HEALTH MANOR, Hyde 
Park, N.Y. 12538. (914) 889-4141. 

Lose Weight — No Diet, No Exercise. Written 
Guarantee. NY CENTER FOR HYPNOSIS, 
288-3832. 



OO YOU STUTTER P 

Or do you know someone who does? Then you 
ought to read Dr. Martin F. Schwartz's STUT- 
TERING SOLVED. Available at your local library 
or on FREE loan from The Center For Speech 
Pathology, (212) 532-1460. 



Facelift With Acupuncture — Wrinkles? Lines? No 
Surgery. Licensed Doctors. Free Literature 
534-6800. 

Lose Weight Quickly/Permanently — Free private 
orientation. Personal service. Excellent client refer- 
ences. 683-7974. 



YOU'VE HAD YOUR LAST 

FOOD BINGE! 



CALL FOR A mil 
CONSULTATION! 

212 867-3466 

As seen in Cosmo 
<& Harpers Bazaar 




0 i 0*cgm<i M S Human Numron 

1 2 East 46* VrM>. NY 10017 



Psychotherapy/Hypnosis! Weight, Smoking, Con- 
centration, Phobias, Insomnia, Self-Hypnosis. 
Group Inquiries Invited. PAUL CAINE, (212) 
683-1194. 

Lose Weight, Stop Smoking! Ear-Acupuncture. 
Free Literature, Licensed Doctors. 534-6800. 

Lose 10 to 20 lbs 1st week— Stay at Hubbardsville 
Manor, Hubbardsville, N.Y. 13355. $125 weekly. 
(315) 691-4051. 

Phobic - Housebound - Drink Too Much? Sudden 
episodes of shortness of breath, pounding heart, 
dizziness, fright, etc. and also drink too much al- 
cohol? Call COLUMBIA MEDICAL CENTER, 
(212) 694-5787. 

Want to Change a Habit? Lose weight, stop smok- 
ing, learn relaxation. . . become more assertive. . . 
SUZANNE WASSER, M.A. Hypnotherapist, (212) 
722-4449. 



Get a New Look for Yourself at 

.Contact Lens 
Headquarters 



Soft Lenses 

Softens (New Ultra Thin' 
Hydrocurve 
Aquaflex 
Accu-soft 

Hard Lenses 

Wetreat 

Gas Permeable 

Cosmetic 

Polyflex 

Ultra-Violet Inhibitor 



AO Soft 
Naturvue 
Tresoft 

Astigmatic Soft 

Polywet 

Bifocals 

Prismatic 

Astigmatic 

Mini-Flex 



Semi-Hard — (i.A.B. Lensew 

Which One Is Best For You? 

Come in for a no obligation - consultation 
try on. If you presently have hard or soft 
lenses we may be able to improve your 
comfort and vision. 

Difficult and unusual cases welcomed. 
Telephone inquiries invited. 

Call: PE 6-9636 



Sight Improvement Center, Inc. 

25 West 43rd St.. N.YC. 
Suite 316 • 3rd II 



Hypnosis! Weight.. Smoking... Drinking... 
Relaxation. . . Concentration. ROBERT HERZ, 
(212) 877-1853. 



PUBLIC NOTICE 



Hustle Dance Partner — Wanted girl dancer who's 
good or willing to learn. Tim, (212) 785-5994. 
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FURNITURE 



Furniture Savings, 25%-45% Off Name Brands - 
Henredon, Drexel, Thomasville, Heritage. Bedding 
- Sealy, Simmons. MR ROSE, (212) CY 5-0464. 

Sofabeds. We Will Not Be Undersold! ... Fea- 
tured in Sales & Bargains. Immediate Delivery! 
FLAKS CONVERTIBLES, 49 East 34 Street... 
Daily and Sunday. 679-2322. 



STILL BUYING 
FURNITURE AT RETAIL? 

Quality brand names S hoge floors 48 years of 
personal service manufacturer showroom prices will 
convince you we're your real Furniture Connection 

cfWewYoi* 
furniture Center 

41 East 31st Street New Vork City. N V 10016 
Daily 4 Sat lo 5 00 • Thurs 10 8 30 • Ph 679-8866 ' 



Platform Beds In Oak & Walnut— Trundles, Bunks 
- Buy direct from Factory Showroom - BED- 
WORKS, 121 West 19th Street, NYC. (212) 
777-5640, Open 7 Days. 

Fredrick the Mattress King — Discounts on name 
Brands, Bedding, Convertibles. Murphy, Platform 
Beds. MU 3-8322. 



NORTH CAROLINA 
FURNITURE DISTRIBUTORS 

BUY FURNITURE AT COST ■ PI I'SPKK ts 



CHOOSE 409 FAMOUS BRANDS AT COST 
PLUS PRICES DIRECT FROM LEADING 
MANUFACTURERS NEED FURNITURE? 
J Bedrooms. Dining Rooms. Livng Rooms. Sob Beds. Wall I 
|Un:ts, Bedding. Etc. All Available for Direct Home Delivery | 

NORTH CAROLINA FURNITURE DISTRIBUTORS 

4> East 21st Street • (212) 260-5850 
Master Charge / Visa / Free Parking 
Men - Sat. 104 Thurs. 104. Sun Noon-5 



Sleep and Save! piscounts on brand name bed- 
ding: Mattresses, Convertibles, Platforms, Plus: 
large selection of authentic Brass Beds in heirloom 
designs. The FURNITURE CONNECTION, 165 
East 33rd, MU 4-1678. 

Bookcases to fit those Crazy Spaces. . . Over 
2,000,000 sizes. . . Unfinished. . . (or we'll finish). . . 
10% Discount with this ad. FURN-A-FIT WORK- 
SHOPS, Downtown - 453 Park Avenue South, 
689-6634. Eastside - 228 East 5 1st Street, 
755-7707. Open Sundays. 



$200 CONVERTIBLES 

Now Vork City 's Sargent selection of $200 
convertible aofaoads. 
Values to $400. 



'Jennifer jieusE 



E. 28th ST. 404 Park An So IE 2-4697 Duly IHM 
E. 54th ST. 1014 ZiHf Ave. 751-1720 Daily 10-SPM Sal 10-5PM 
E. 7Mh ST. 1530 2nd Am. 535-1242 Daily 10- 9PM Sat 10-6PM 
ALL STORES OPEN SUNDAY 12-SPM — — 



Abacus Lucite Outlet — Save up to 50% on furni- 
ture, accessories. 102 West 29th. 947-8990. Catalog 
$1.50. 



Furniture Wholesale Co-op — Brand names. Matress 
$29; Frames $9; Convertible $98; Rugs $29; Span- 
ish Bedroom $279; Brass Headboards $19. 1326 
Madison Avenue, 876-5838. 



Sofa Bed Supermarket 



Nome brond Solo Beds & Bedding At Trade Discount Prices Seoly. Simmons 
and others Apartment sue to oversize 

Latest styles, latest tobrcs Immediate. QJL t 
delivery oit most items. 

«t 21it SI. New Tort City 1212) 260- 5050 

Mon-SotlOo ThurilO-S Son Noon-5 ~, I IV INC J7.C 

VvtSA • MASTER CHARGE • f nw Porting -^T-r-wy 

Great Scandinavian furniture for young people at 
THE CHILDREN'S ROOM, 687-3868. 



o 



Brass Beds... See the best! JO AO ISABEL, 120 
East 32nd Street, NYC. MU 9-3307. 



PETS 



Pet Sitters — Vacationing? Have one of our pet lov- 
ers stay in your home to attend to your pet's 
needs. Personal interviews and references. (212) 
431-5451. 



WANTED 



Bokara Rug Company pays top cash for used ori- 
ental rugs. Mr. Jan, (212) 532-0787; evenings and 
weekends (212) 897-2129. 

Old Oriental Rugs — High Cash Paid. . . N Y. 
ORIENTAL, Mr. Solo, (212) 889-0600; Toll Free 
(800) 221-2228. 

Inflationary Cash Prices paid for Antiques, Furni- 
ture, Oriental /Chinese Rugs, Silver & Paintings. 
Anywhere. ACE GALLERIES, 810 Broadway, 
NYC 10003. (212) 260-2720. 

Oriental Rugs — Highest prices paid. (212) 
684-2142; Evenings (212) 846-5236. 

Franklin Mint, Coins, Gold, Sterling— Mr. Hersh- 
kowitz, (212) 242-3636, x810. 



SERVICES 



Xerox — Absolutely cheapest in town - 3.5 per copy 
with this ad. Minimum $1.00. 595-1567. 

Change your clothes. I'll help any woman put 
together a tasteful wardrobe. AMELIA FATT. . . 
PL 7-6300. 

Companions, Housekeepers, Nurses — Bonded, In- 
sured. Health, Home Services. AMCARE, 
889-1958. 

Research Writing. . . Editing. . . by Profession- 
als. ACADEMIC RESEARCH, INC., (201) 
939-0252. 

Advertising Agency will produce radio spots to 
your specifications. 24 to 48 hour service. Call Mr. 
Powers at 472-0828. 

Babysitting Service — Reliable, Competent, Trust- 
worthy. 30 years experience. AVALON REGIS- 
TRY, (212) 371-7222. 

Professional Chauffeur with 1979, 4-Door Cadillac 
for hire. Minimum 4 hours, $21 /hour. (516) 
273-4585. 

$3 Answering Service/Mail Service $3 — Pick up 
on your phone. 24 hours available. Call for money- 
saving surprise. 799-9190. 

From $4.04 a Month! Live, 24 Hour Answering 
Service, Direct Pick-up Available, Mail Service. 
ACTION. (212) 279-3870. 

Taxes — Personal, Corporate, Business, Tax Plan- 
ning. EDWARD OVADIA Accounting Firm, 400 
Madison Avenue, NYC. 753-3198. 

Houseboys. Our professionals love filthy apart- 
ments! Fabulous service providing bartenders, mov- 
ers, painters, hostesses, secretaries, etc. to homes 
and offices. Free brochure. LENDAHAND INC., 
362-8200. 

Acctg / Tax / Bkkpg Service — Reasonable. For 
small firms/people. Write-ups, P/R Taxes, Bank 
Reconciliations, Financial Statements, Corporate/ 
Personal Taxes, other related services. MR. 
BENDER, (212) 263-6918. 



Uh*rrvff you're ■aiafj. . . Airport. Office. Stadium . 
Shore, Ship, or Show . . .Restaurant or Races . . . 
Catskills or Casino.. -GO BY UMO! Yom don't have to 
be a Millionaire lo live. . .and look . . .like one. 
New Cadillacs. 2-Way Radio* 212-786-4800 
24 bonr* a day — ANYWHERE. ANYTIME. 
Corporate and personal chare* account* invited. 



Fashion Stylist for editorial or advertising free- 
lance work. Available on call NY area. Call Sandi, 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily, 472-0828. 

Life, Health, Disability, Insurance — Professional 
Services. STEPHEN SAX, 244-4270. 

Your Handwriting Analyzed Jn Depth — Send sam- 
ple and $15 to ELISABETH KING, Box 1290 
NYM. 

Marquis Limousine — Chauffuered 1979 Cadillacs - 
Anywhere - Anytime. Credit Cards Accepted. 
639-2338. 

Lost In The Hi-Fi Maze? Sympathetic expert will 
help you select, install the right sound system for 
you - without hype or hassle. We get you the best 
stereo value for your $ investment, and design the 
ideal audio system for your lifestyle. Find new di- 
mensions of your aural sensuality! GHITELMAN 
SOUND SERVICES, 691-8783. 

Heavy Cleaning — For your apartment. Waxing, 
carpets, windows, etc. SPRING CLEANING, 
(212) 765-4750. 

DENTAL/MEDICAL SERVICES 

Aesthetic Dentistry — Highest Quality Dental Ser- 
vices. Special Attention to Aesthetics. Saturday 
Hours. DR. ALAN GOLDSTEIN, 3 West 71st, 
580-8100. 

RESUME SERVICES 

The Correct Image: Resume/Career Service. RITA 
WILLIAMS, (212) 953-0118. 

"Eye Opening Resumes" and Creative Job 
Strategy. CAREER PLANNING INSTITUTE, 
(212) 687-6270; (914) 946-1065. 

Resumes and Cover Letters Determine Interviews. 
For the First and Best Impressions - Linda Layton 
REaSPONSE CAREER COUNSELLING, (212) 
228-8908. 



LEGAL SERVICES 



New York Legal Consultants — Debra Nussbaum, 
Managing Attorney. Uncontested Divorces 
$150.00. Personal Bankruptcy $200 complete. 
Other fees on request. (212) 867-6880; (212) 
220-4510. 

Attorneys — all legal matters, free consultation, rea- 
sonable fees. (212) 964-2500. 

Attorneys - Criminal Trials — All Courts. Free Con- 
sultation. 840-2080. 

HEALTH/BEAUTY SERVICES 

Specializing Problem Nails by Kay — Extensions, 
Wrappings, Waxing. 700 Madison, 935-9188. 

Spring Sale - 25% Off — Joseph Dixey Hair De- 
sign, 249-7959. 

New Method of Hair Removal: The Insulated IB 
Probe. Waxing. RADIANT SKIN CARE, 140 
West 57th, 582-5338. 

Skin Care by Hungarian Specialist — Deep Pore 
Cleansing, Eyelash Tinting, Pedicure, Waxing. . . 
KATHY'S, 15 East 48th Street, 758-8202. 

Waxing — Fast, expert. Full legs including bikini 
line $18. ESTETICA, 305 East 53rd Street, 
753-0475. 

Suzanne De Paris — Praised by International 
Beauty Editors. Introductory Otter. Only $60, 
value $150. Waxing, revitalizing Facial, Make-up 
Lesson, Cellulite Massage, Individual Eyelashes, 
Manicure, Pedicure. 509 Madison Avenue (53rd 
Street), 838-4024. Credit cards accepted. 

Rose Ross Cosmetics — Colour yourself beautiful. 
Learn the art of make-up and skin care, custom de- 
signed for you, at our intimate salon. Let's Make- 
Up And Be Friends. 16 West 55th Street, 
586-2590-1. 
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HEALTH/BEAUTY SERVICES 



Hair Today... 
NoncTbiTiorrow 

Lucy Peters 

THE UNIQUE 
ELECTROLOGISTS 

UTILIZING THE REMARKABLE 
INSULATED BULBOUS PROBE 

PROVEM. IMMEDIATE AMD 
PERMANENT RESULTS 

Editorialized Nationally in The N Y. Times 
Magazine, Vogue, L'Officiel & American Home 

Manhattan 486-9740 Queens 830-0330 




Leg Waxing — Quick, neat by experienced operator. 
ELIZABETH SKIN CARE, 210 East 53rd Street, 



753-3220. 



Electrolysis, I.B. Probe, Waxing, Facials. . . all 
skin types. LENORE VALERY, recommended by 
leading Physicians and Beauty Editors. 119 West 
57th Street, (212) 757-6585. 



Special After Plastic Surgery Treatment— Deep 
pore cleansing, pedicure, waxing, complete body 
care. ELIZABETH UNGAR, 20 East 69th, 
988-7280 



Waxing, Manicure, Pedicure, Facials — Credited by 
over 22 National Beauty Editors. INDIVIDU- 
ALLY YOURS, 14 East 60th, (212) 593-2240. 



Cellulite Free Forever... No diet... I lost 19'/i 
Inches from hips, thighs & so can you. Classes by 
appointment. SHARON M. RUBIN. (212) 
888 0315. 



HOME/BUSINESS IMPROVEMENTS 



Painting, Papering, and Decorating — By People 
Who Are Quick And Expert. Call STEVE, 
873-4726. 



Ceramic Tiles - Floors & Walls. Installed by our 
own Expert craftsmen. Great savings. CERAMICA 
MIA LTD., 405 East 51st Street (1st Avenue), 
(212) 759-2339. 



Frank Zangari Inc.— Residential and Commercial 
Interior Design. (212) 651-8064. 



Furniture Repair and Refinishing — Expert Euro- 
pean Craftsman - RAPHAEL: 861-7861. 



Design Conceptions. . . Interiors that work for 
you. . . Free consultation. (212) 879-8914. 

Telephone Environment: Magazine seeks exciting 
residential environment designed around telephone. 
Snapshots to: Box 1383 NYM. 



Compulsive Perfectionists will paint your apart- 
ment flawlessly. Expert wallcovering. Excellent 
References. Reasonable Rates. (212) 362-9763. 



Custom Furniture — Cabinets, wall units, built-ins. 
THE WOODSMITH, 889-5678. 



The Artistic Carpeteer — Top name brand carpets 
sold in N.Y.C. Showroom or Shop-at-Home service 
at factory prices. Introductory offer, free padding. 
DALE CARPET, (212) 860-0868. 

Paperhanging, also Painting— 20 years professional 
experience. Bob Marshall, 924-8403. 



Kitchen — Bathroom Remodeling direct from fac- 
tory. Experienced Designers/Contractors. . . N.Y. 
License #731904 - CLASSIC INTERIORS, 
631-9380. 



Ben Alper Paperhanger— Twice written up in Mag- 
azine. (212) 373-3450. 



Fine Cabinetry— At competitive prices. Serving all 
Manhattan. Please call: PETER SPINELLI, 
868-3330. 



NEW YORK CLASSIFIED 



Painting, Paperhanging, Cabinetry — Top Quality, 
Serving Decorators. Extremely Reasonable. 
246-9473. MC - Visa. 



Levolor Riviera's - Vertical Blinds — Guaranteed 
Lowest Prices. Price them around. . . then call: 
KHP INC., Established 1946. (212) 238-5353. 

Interior Design Services— Interior Window Cover- 
ings; Custom Roman Shades, Balloon Shades. Aus- 
trians. Laminated and Macrame Verticals, Woven 
Woods, Draperies. Workroom to you, up to 507c 
off. your fabric or ours. Full courtesies extended to 
designers. (212) 471-4150 - (516) 374-1150. 



Track by Jack, Inc. — Track Lighting Specialist. 
Designs, Layouts, Expert Installations. Big dis- 
counts. Everything in stock. 868-3330. 

Ceramic Tile — Large selection Floors - Walls. In- . 
stallations. Repairs. THE QUARRY, 183 Lexington 
(31st), 679-2559. 



Fine Apartment Painting - Wallcovering. Refer- 
ences. Call MR. PURVIS (M.S.P.Q.), 624-0704. 



Architects, Decorators and Individuals desiring 
quality Cabinetwork. UNDERWOOD, 966-2546. 



Professional Painting — Private Houses, Coops. 
Apartments. Quality workmanship. Fully insured. 
Free estimates. 654-2015, 24 Hours. 



Fine Painting— Very neat, excellent references. 
DENIS CLEARY, 254-4244. 



Ferris Construction Co. — General Contractors. 
Apartments, Brownstones, Townhouses. 247-7799. 



Floor Metamorphosis— Wood flooring, vinyl tile 
installations. 5 year guarantee. Shop around - We'll 
beat any professional price! NEW YORK FLOOR- 
MAN, INC., 289-2900. 



Michael Wiener, A.S.I.D.— Residential and Com- 
mercial Interior Design, by appointment only, (212) 
689-2986. 



Floor Professionals — Gratis estimates on scraping, 
staining, waxing, installation. Work Guaranteed. 
NEW YORK FLOORMAN, INC., 289-2900. 

Quality Painting, Paperhanging — Co-ops, private 
homes. Very neat. Call MR. BAKA, 737-5482. 



LJ. Suri Interiors — Caviar decor on Tuna Fish 
budget 371-6240. 



Levolor Rivieras, Vertical Blinds — We'll beat any 
prices in the Metropolitan area. (212) 745-0501. 



Verticals, Levolor Mini-Blinds, Woven Woods - 
Unbeatably Discounted! Free Installation! (212) 
427-5000. 



Golden Floors — Professionally scraped, stained, 
waxed, polyurethaned. Call 654-7687. 

Gardner - Sincavage Ltd. — Interior & Architectural 
Designers for residential & commercial interiors. 
316 East 77th Street, NYC 10021, (212) 988-8369. 
Brochure. 



Wholesale Verticals / Levolors / Macrames. . . 
Lowest Prices - Won't Be Undersold!. . . N.Y., 
N.J., Hamptons. . . (212) 662-2335. 



Quality Woodwork, Carpentry by European Crafts- 
man. CAM LASZLO: 726-6463. 



General Contractor— All the rest, but cheaper. 
ROCKY, 646-8757. 



(212)877-1801 

€&Neuj ^Cteaons fcself 

445 Amsierctom five ot 81 st St 
New Stork New Mark C024 



Have yon an artistic idea or vision but lack the 

skill to turn it into reality. I can do it for you. 
Creative Environments / Murals / Spacial Designs 
/ Sketches. Commercial or Residential. Moderate 
fee. TANIA, Design Consultant, 865-3075. 

A-One Painting Co. — Paperhanging, Taping, Plas- 
ter. Residential, Apartments, Commercial. Top 
neat. (212) WE 7-0093. 



Joseph Sacks lac — Servicing The Decorating In- 
dustry for 25 years. Painting, Wallpapering Con- 
tractors. "If it can be hung. We'll hang it." (212) 
224-1116. 



Painting - Decorating — Interior, Exterior, Wallpa- 
per Hanger. MOSHE LEVY, (212) 435-8315. 



GREENERY 



Professional Plant Care — Home and Offices. 
Maintenance. . . Treatment. . . Plant Parties. . . 
BLONDIE'S TREEHOUSE, (914) 241-0851. 

Professional Maintenance Service — Commercial, 
Residential. Tropical Plants, Terrace Plantings, 
Gardens. Manhattan Gardener, 288-0822. 



Thumbs Up Green — Convenient, personalized Plant 
Service. Residential, Commercial. (212) 628-6078. 



LICENSED MOVERS 



Established 1895. Local, long distance and interna- 
tional moving, storage and packing. SIEGLER 
BROTHERS, INC., ORegon 5-2333. Reasonable, 
Florida and California specialists. #256, 264 West 
11th, NYC. I CC. #106384. 



Nice Jewish Boy with Track and Warehouse, stor- 
age, pianos. Phone estimates. "I care". 7 days/ 
Nights. 925-1043. #1678, 157 Hudson, NYC. 

The Padded Wagon— Antique A fine arts specialist. 
Fireproof storage vault, our own warehouses. Pack- 
ing, crating. Household and commercial. Free Esti- 
mates. Master Charge. #709, 692 Greenwich 
Street; 108 West 107th Street, Manhattan. 
222-4880. 



American Van— Moving & Storage: We use only 
professional moving men, give honest estimates, 
and have excellent references. Agents for Van 
Gogh Movers, D.O.T. 895. Call for free estimate, 
226-6675. California Specialist. 



Mother Truckers. Storage. 741-3380-1. "You can 
count on MOTHER." She knows best! #1330. 155 
West 18th Street, NYC. 



Covered Wagon, Inc. Moving, packing, storage. 
Licensed, Dependable, reasonable rates. 255-1788. 
#742, 223 West 10th, NYC. 



Rainbow Movers — Friendly professionals. 
Household, Commercial. Packing, Storage. (212) 
431-8550, 290 Lafayette, #1747. 



Valium Unnecessary — No stress on your furniture 
or budget. (Check consumer agencies). BROWN- 
STONE BROTHERS, #1665, 426 East 91sL 
Yorkville Storage. 289-1511. Ask about our Refund 
Guarantee. 



West Side Movers Inc. — Fireproof Warehouse - 
Private Vaults. Courteous, professional service at 
reasonable rates. 222-2691. #670. 17 West 96th 
Street, NYC. 



Hud Movers — 3 Men / Large Truck S30 / Hour. 
461-0428,9. #281, 264 10th Avenue, NYC 10001. 



Moving?... You'll love our low rates. S & D 
QUICK MOVERS, #399, 91 East 2nd, NYC. 
228-1900. 



Van Gogh Movers. All our men have concave 
backs and a highly developed sense of aesthetics. 
CA 6-0500. #895, 126 Wooster Street, NYC. 

Nuhorizons Movers — Low Rates! 891 Bruckner 
Boulevard, #1753. Professional Quality Service. 
Free estimates. Guaranteed. (212) 993-6200. 
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Modique Inc. (The Dependable Mover) serving 
New Yorkers since 1948. Household, commercial, 
fine arts & antiques. All estimates guaranteed. 
Weekend services. #1053, 54 West 16th Street, 
NYC. 929-5560. 

Rolling River Transport — 79 Grand. Storage, Lo- 
cal, Long Distance. 925-5930, # 167. 

Van Gogh Movers. Careful, responsible, courteous. 
Call for free estimate. CA 6-0500. #895, 126 
Wooster Street, NYC. 

Graduate — Often recommended. Local / Long. 
#1706, Storage. 420 West 119th, 864-7640. 

Freedman Moving & Storage — Try us and save 
your friends the trouble of finding a great moving 
company. Free estimates, credit cards accepted. 
#339. 211 West 28 Street, NYC. 594-3535. 



TRUCKERS 



Light Panel Truck — Trucking, pick-ups/delivery. 
679-6423 anytime. 

Little Van - Trucking Man — Trucks you carefully. 
Reasonably. (212) 580-7608. 

Student & Artist Truckers — Anything - Anytime - 
Anyplace. We Try Softer. 475-1429. 

# 1 Truckers — Careful, responsible, courteous. Call 
for free estimate. CA 6-6670. 

Student Group — household; commercial. Ethical, 
Reliable. 925-0944; 925-0913. 

MERCHANDISE OFFERINGS 

Scissors - Amazingly Super Sharp — 8" all-purpose 
- Gift boxed, $20 postpaid - Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Check/M.O.: STONE, 8 North Koewing, 
Orange, N.J. 07052. 

T-Shirts, Sweatshirts, Bags, Umbrellas— Your ad- 
vertisement silk-screened. Designed to order. 3 
dozen minimum. GALE GRAPHICS, 729-1515. 

Jackets From $175— Expert Restyling. KAISER 
FURS, 363 Seventh Avenue, (212) 564-0124. 

For TV Sets: Chrome wall brackets removed from 
hospital - $10 each • (212) 683-2850. 

Lucite Factory Sale, April 7th, 9 a.m.-3 p.m. Over- 
stocked furniture & frames - accessory seconds. 
Plexiglass below wholesale. 688-3571. 

Fireplace Accessories. Everything — anything for 
your fireplace. SIEGLF.R FIREPLACE, 62 Green- 
wich Avenue, near West 11th Street and 7th Ave- 
nue. 924-0761. Free gift. 



WE MIND OUR BUSINESS! 

Which is gold and diamonds priced competitively in 
a pleasant upstairs atmosphere. We are knowledge- 
able, sincere and have an enormously beautiful stock. 
When are you coming? 

Upstairs To 

790 MADISON AVE. for 67th St.). NEW YORK. N.Y. 10021 
17121 249-0681 • SUITE 205 • CLOSED MONDAYS 
Open Daily 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Saturdays to 2 p.m. 



Clearance - Save 50% — World's smallest micro 
cassette. Limited offer. Free details, write: AMERI- 
CAN STEREO, Dept. NY-1, 608 Geary Street, 
San Francisco, California 94102. 



Shoe-Inn Announces Open Season on Mules and 

we have them all. High /Low Heels, Closed /Open 
Toes, all Shapes, Colors. Along with our Mule 
Train you'll find a super collection of Dress/Casual 
Sandals from all those Designers you love like Cal- 
vin, Anne, Geoffrey, Martini and Jacques plus we 
have a dynamite Canvas Group. Remember all 
Shoe-Inn Shoes, Bags and Belts are at those fabu- 
lous discounts that SHOE-INN is famous for. Fea- 
tured in N.Y. Magazine, N.Y. Times, WABC-TV, 
WOR Radio. 677 North Avenue, New Rochelle; 
2037 Lemoine Avenue, Ft. Lee; Lexington Avenue 
(62-63 Streets); 1673 Northern Blvd., Manhasset; 
Lakeworth, Florida. (212) 751-4159. Visa/MC. 

Television. . . Appliance. . . Bargains. . . New. . . 
Warranteed. . . Call for quotes. . . HOME SALES 
ENTERPRISES. . . (212) 241-3272. 

Famous Designer Spring Fashions Below Factory 
Prices: Suits, blouses, wool spring coats, raincoats, 
skirts, separates, sportswear, car coats, peacoats. 
Also, clearance of winter coats at exceptionally low 
prices. BETTER MADE COAT & SUIT CO., 270 
West 38th Street, 12th Floor, LO 4-1798. Daily 
10-4, Saturday 10-3. 

Bigger Discounts — Economy Buying Group, Inc. 
Appliances, Calculators, T.V.s, '(212) 682-2716 - 
Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry - Haberman Jewelers, 
(212) 697-5270. 380 Lexington Avenue, 42nd 
Street, Room 521. 



LUG A RUG 



Tremendous selection of fine imported, oriental 
desisn russ — popular sizes— at fantastic discounts 
Lus it home yourself, or let us deliver 

Carpet Bazaar 

136- 16 Northern Blvd. Flushing N y (212) FL 8 9459 
Open 7 days Master Charge. BankAmencard. Visa 



Lucite Factory Sale, April 1-10 — Shelves, frames, 
trays, lamps. PERPLEXITY, 237 East 53rd, 
688-3571. 

Abacus Lucite Outlet — Save up to 50% on furni- 
ture, accessories. 102 West 29th. 947-8990. Catalog 
$1.50. 

National Brands — Major Appliances, Televisions, 
Typewriters. Factory Sealed - Guaranteed. Give 
Model. PRICEWATCHERS INC., (212) 337-6633. 

Wallcoverings; Grasscloth; Handprints! Thousands 
of rolls in stock of firsts, seconds, discontinueds 
40%-70% off. Photowalls, Murals, Brick, Paint, 
Floor Tiles. 300 Book Wallcovering selection. Ser- 
vice or Free Instruction. WALLPAPER MART, 
187 Lexington, 889-4900. 



CLOSEOUT SPECIALISTS 

THOUSANDS OF ITEMS-DOZENS OF CATEGORIES 

UNLIMITED nmP nnn 

QUANTITIES WHILE UHIU. UUU 

supplies last RETAIL JOB 

DANSKIN Leotards *12. w J 3. M 

SPALDING Pin Flight Golf Balls . . $ 14P° s 4" 5 

SUNBEAM 1000 W Folding Dryer l 2i^ M2* 
FOSTER GRANT Gradient 

Sunglasses. . . . *7?° '1? 4 

LUCITE Towel Bar *25* M? 5 

Money refunded within 15 days with receipt 

n»»~.IOK TRADING 

66 W 48 St. • 3 E. 40 St. 575-0477 • open Sundays 



Unique Gift! Sparkling, flashy Bikini Underpants! 
For Gals 5-6-7, Guys S,M,L. Choice of Disco Doll 
or Boogie Bloomers in Glittering Silver and Gold 
combination letters. Disco Dude in Glittering Blue 
letters, Disco Drawers in Glittering Red letters. For 
you or someone special. Mail $4.00 check/M.O. to: 
BARBARA'S TWO, P.O. Box 11. Dept. A, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 10804. 



Call W.E.L. Distributing— Discounts Major Appli- 
ances, TVs, Stereos. (212) 423-4170. 

One-Of-A-Kind Jewelry — 14K/with precious gems. 
Rings, earrings, pendants, chains. By appointment 
only, (212) 777-0912. 

Vertical Blinds. . . Professionally installed within 
72 hours. Horizontals too!. WINDOW FASHION 
FACTORY. . . (212) 435-6326. 



Manufacturer of Designer Clothing 
We manufacture designer clothing for 
the fashionable woman. Save op to 60% 
on the newest look for Spring. Special - 
Raincoats regularly selling for 
S150-S180 now for this week only 
$51 -SI 00. This and other specials for 
limited time only. Yon always bay more 
for less when you buy direct from the 
factory ., BWMSH[ONS 

270 West 38th St 17th Floor, 279-6019. Open Daily 
10-4, Sat 10-3 Major Credit Cards Accepted. 




Designer Fashions For Less— PRINCIPESSA 
BOUTIQUE, 170 East 61st. Special discounts for 
Export. 

Lamp Warehouse Discounts everything in lighting 
20-60%. Stiffel, Tiffanys, Trac-Lighting, Chande- 
liers, Fixtures. 39th Street and Ft Hamilton Park- 
way, Brooklyn, (212) 436-2207. 



FOftDAV 




Clearance Sale - 50% Off 

Unique Boutique. Designer Gowns, Dresses, 
Sportswear (Perry Ellis, Carol Horn, Scott Barrie, 
Bagatelle, Willy Wear, etc). Beautiful Mint Condi- 
tion Antique Clothes. Genuine Victorian Whites. 
All at wholesale or discount prices. 10:30-7:30, 
Monday-Saturday. Late Nite Thursday. 168 Lex- 
ington Ave. (30-31), 685-4035. Ill Duval, Key 
West Fla. 



EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

Is there life after college. ■ . outside of a 
typewriter. . . Creative Job Campaigns, professional 
resumes, unique cover letter individually designed 
to obtain interviews. Linda Layton-REoSPONSE 
CAREER COUNSELLING, (212) 228-8908 

Career Development Systems Inc. — Career Coun- 
seling and Consultation Services. . . Women re- 
entering the job market. . . Mid-life career 
changes. . . Executives. . . Teachers. . . Call for free 
consultation: N.Y. (212) 261-4718; N.J. (201) 
335-3223. 



PROMOTION WRITER 

For leading women's publication. Must have versatile 
style. Job entails writing sales promotion material, 
fashion and advertising copy, some client contact 
Fashion, cosmetics or retailing background helpful 
but not required. Position offers variety of growth 
potential. Send full details on experience and salary 
requirements to: Box 1382 NYM. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer 



THE 
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CALL 986-5894 
CHARGE IT ON 
MASTER CHARGE 
OR VISA 
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REAL ESTATE 



APARTMENTS TO SHARE 

Apartment Sharing for Particular People — Call 
LESLIE HARPER, LTD, (212) 794-9494. 
Featured. . . N. Y. Times. Careful screening. Bro- 
chure available. 1 27 East 69th Street 

Check-Mates, one of the oldest and most pres- 
tigious roommate services, is now doing business 
again. Call for Appointment, Monday - Friday, 9-5. 
355-3058. 

A Comfortable Approach for Selective New York- 
ers— PREMIERE MANHATTAN ASSOCIATES, 
581-6976. Emphasis on lifestyle. Thorough screen- 
ing. Ask about our "fee refundable policy". Mid- 
town at 119 West 57th Street. 

Commuter Occupy furnished Manhattan apartment 
alone. Weekdays only. Box 1381 NYM. 

APARTMENT WANTED 

Furnished Sublets Needed — Reputable corporate 
clients to rent, short/long term. References avail- 
able. Attractive rents paid plus security. 586-6575. 

CO-OPS/CONDOMINIUMS 

Ridgewood, N..I. Area — Lease luxury new con- 
dominium, 3 bedrooms, 2'h baths, fireplace, garage, 
pool, tennis. $ 1 ,000. (201) 666-8934. 



Choice West Village Neighborhood — Beautiful, spa- 
cious, architect designed luxury Loft, 2,500 square 
feet, completely finished. Brick walls, high ceilings, 
massive wood beams, 2 full baths, extra large 
kitchen, handpainted tiles, handcrafted cabinets, of- 
fice/studio with separate entrance, small private 
yard. C of 0/J51. Maintenance $433, Asking 
$215,000. By Owner, 243-5665. 



SUBLETS 



Beautifully furnished Apartments — Corporate in- 
quiries welcomed. Maid service available. Eastside 
locations. Flexible terms. (212) 586-6575. 

HOUSES AVAILABLE 
FOR SALE/RENT 

Woodstock — Artist home, April - October, 3 bed- 
rooms / Guest house. May - October, (914) 
679-8259. 

COUNTRY HOMES/FARMS 

Cragsmoor, N.Y. — Five Bedroom Country Estate 
on 4 acres. 4Vi Baths, with Hot Water Heat. Din- 
ing Room, Large Sunken Living Room. 3 Fire- 
places, Library, Den, Kitchen/Pantry all appliances. 
Double Garage with 2 Room Apartment With 
Bath. High $90 - s, negotiable. (914) 647-5320. 



Country House, Catskills — Mountain view; yearly 
lease. Near skiing, hiking. DOUG, (212) 865-5287. 

SUMMER RENTALS 

Southampton — 8weeks $600. Waterfront cottages. 
Gentle people. FISH COVE, (516) 283-8660. 

The Villas, Montauk, N.Y. (516) 668-2325. See 
Vacation classified Ad. 

Pocono Mountains — Authentic country retreat. 
Furnished studio apartment. Pond, stream, fire- 
place. (717) 676-4275, 10 a.m.-l:30 p.m. 

Nantucket Cottage — In town, newly decorated 
pull m an kitchen, bath, view, $3,000. 1-2 persons. 
Season or half season. 876-2 1 36. 

Shelter Island — Modern 3 bedroom house, water 
view, woodburning fireplace, June - August. $5,000. 
852-5300. 

For the most comfortable accommodations in Fire 
Island. Call (212) 593-1 137 after 6 p.m. weekdays. 

FOREIGN REAL ESTATE 

France. St. Paul de Vence vicinity — Village house 
sleeps six. Splendid terrace. All conveniences. June 
- August $1,400 a month. (202) 265-0610. 



TOWN & COUNTRY PROPERTIES 



This is a Weekly Real Estate Section limited to Display Ads only. Display Ads are sold by the inch. The 
Rates for this section are as follows: 1 time ad — $160 per inch; 2 consecutive ads — $140 per inch each; 3 
consecutive ads — •'$132 per inch each; 4 consecutive ads or 13 during one year — $120 per inch each. Long 
term rates also available. Larger sizes available in increments of Vi inch. Extra $5 for NYM Box Number. 
Complete rates available upon request. Payment & closing dates are the same as regular New York 
Magazine Classified. 



ORANGE COUNTY, N.Y. 

N.Y. Secluded Colonial Estate - A true 1820 jewel. 
Step into the old world elegance with all the 
warmth & charm of yesteryear. Large living room 
with fireplace, marvelous family room with fire- 
place, formal dining room, den, 4 bedrooms, 3 
baths & new guest suite with living room, bedroom, 
kitchen & bath. Fully air conditioned and in excel- 
lent condition. All of this on a totally private and 
beautifully landscaped 4.6 acres. A very special 
home. $165,000. Contact BARBARA ELLIOTT. 
SH79-35. 

BARMANN'S REALTY SALES, Inc. 
RD 4, Middletown, N.Y. 10940 
(914) 343-1108 
Matchmaker Broker 



ROCKVILLE CENTRE 
RANCH 



DREAM 



Beautifully landscaped corner plot, sprawling 
Ranch with every contemporary convenience. 
Marbled entrance, spacious LR, formal DR, cus- 
tom designed wood paneled den, 4 full bedrooms, 
3 baths, contemporary kitchen, all facilities with 
dbl self-cleaning oven, breakfast room, utility 
room, washer/dryer, maid's complex. Large 2nd 
Floor, A/C, everything room. Finished paneled 
basement, 2 -car garage, remote controlled doors, 2 
zoned hot water heating, 220V circuit breakers, 
full burglar alarm system. Slate patio, automatic 
lawn sprinkler network. Must See To Appreciate. 
Sacrifice. $95,000. Principals only. Call daily 
Monday-Friday (212) 564-6715; Evenings & 
Weekends (516) 678-3458. 



BROOKLYN HTS CO-OPS 

—NEW OFFERING- 
HARBOR VIEW HI-RISE 
S minutes to Wall St 

• 1 & 2 bedrm suites 

• 24 hour doorman 

• Impeccably prepared 

• A/C, parquet firs, laundry rm 

• Includes newly redec lobby 

• Maintenance S 250-525 per mo 
TOWNHOUSE INTERNATIONAL 875-1761 



PRIVATE RIVER VIEW 

Secluded hideaway with a sweeping view of the 
Hudson. Immaculate 6 room home, kidney shaped 
heated in-ground pool, fireplace, on nearly 2 acres 
of beautiful hillside. Very private. Piermont, 
$139,000. 



Nyack 



c VVnght c Bros. 

(914) 358-3050 



GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 

Stately 1893 home, with all the beautiful ameni- 
ties of the Victorian era, on 1.8 acres of unusual 
privacy in Belle Haven. Spacious high ceilinged 
rooms, carved paneling, intricate moldings, 8 fire- 
places, French doors to loggias and terraces. Has 
immense charm. 

NEWHALL & OGILVY 

(203) 869-8100 



EDGARTOWN, MARTHA'S 
VINEYARD 

Several houses for sale by builder. Architecturally 
designed with imagination & style. Traditional & 
Contemporaries. V4 mile to South Beach. Tennis 
courts. Range 70s & 80s. Also, two waterfront 
homes on Majors Cove. For details: 

WEATHERLY CO. 

Box 1098 Edgartown, Ma. 02539 

(617) 627-8776, 4698 



Magnificent smaller home from the school of 
Frank Lloyd Wright Secreted behind a wall of 
huge rhododendrons, this unique 3 bedroom con- 
temporary looks through glass walls onto an idyllic 
setting. 6 French doors open unto an elegant brick 
patio surrounded by a near acre of flowering gar- 
dens and woods. When sitting on one of the built-in 
couches in the spacious living room, facing the 
sunken fireplace, mahogany and brick interiors, 
bathed in the soft light of the clerestory, one is 
overwhelmed with the quiet beauty of the place. 
Just 20 minutes from Manhattan in Pearl River, 
N.Y. $105,500. By Owner, (914) 735-6699. 



KINGS POINT 
Magnificent Waterfront Estate 

Situated on 2 acres directly on L.I. Sound. This 
home is a mere 5 years new and has everything 
from a 3 car garage to a greenhouse to floor to 
ceiling glass in all rooms facing the water. This 
Estate is made up of 5 bedrooms, 4 baths, • 35' 
living room, a huge playroom and too much else to 
be listed. It must be seen to realize why it truly 
typifies the Kings Point tradition. 
(212) 838-1500 Price: $560,000 
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19-20 GRAMERCY PARK 

Perhaps the greatest private house left in New 
York, this 19th Century residence, home of the 
late Benjamin Sonnenberg, has more than 20 prin- 
cipal rooms, many with historic panelling. This 
corner house, overlooking private Gramercy Park, 
is in impeccable condition with central A/C and 
elevator, and is at the same time eminently live- 
able It is an ideal private residence and also pro- 
vides elegant conference or office space. 

Price and information upon request 

WILLIAM B. MAY CO. 

(212) 691-1400 



HUDSON RIVER 

Completely renovated 1790, 3 bedroom house, 28 
acres, 150 ft. river frontage, master bedroom with 
fireplace & terrace overlooking river, living room 
with fireplace & glass enclosed porch overlooking 
river, dining room. Kitchen, pantry & 2 baths all 
imported tile. Exposed beams. Original wide pine 
floors. 2' i hours NYC. $140,000. Contact Fran: 

TERAN REAL ESTATE (914) 679-7886 



FIRE ISLAND, PINES 

Luxury lovers, treat yourself to a week or month 
at the best house in the Pines. Harbor House ac- 
commodates 6 people in total privacy with unsur- 
passed Bay and Harbor Views and offers every 
luxury a home can have including housekeeping 
service and private docking. For reservations: 

SETH KAHN 

(212) 243-5548 (201) 224-8638 



RB4LTECH *Sj 

1799 Federal Complex ^M" 

LITCHFIELD BUSINESS ZONE 
EXCLUSIVE: (Washington Border): 10 
rooms, 4 fireplaces; 2-4 acres; 16 x 32 ft. 
in-ground heated pool; barns; rentable apts; 
shop (antique or other); excellent condition. 
5150,000 firm. 

On-The-Green - Litchfield, Ct. 06759 
(203) 567-0836 



- LAND - 

MORE THAN AN 
INFLATION EDGE 

"More wealth has been accumulated through own- 
ership of land than any other type of investment." 
We offer a unique consulting service tailored to the 
sophisticated investor interested in the purchase 
of "country property" for use or investment. 
Call for a free consultation. 

COMAIN CORPORATION 
342 Madison Ave., NYC (212) 687-8212 



CO-OP APT LOANS 
THE LINCOLN IS VERY 
COOPERATIVE ON CO-OP 
APARTMENT LOANS 
FOR 

IMMEDIATE ACTION 
CALL 
FRANK KINALD 
(212 782-6000) 

Lincoln 

SMnosBv* 

An Equal Opportunity Lender 



MURRAY HILL EXCLUSIVE 

Beautifully renovated 4 story brownstone, superb 
condition, commercial usage potential or living in 
building and operating a small business possible. 
Modern kitchen and baths, terrace, garden, origi- 
nal detail preserved and all for only $375,000. 
Extension #3 (212) 688-8700 

WILLIAM B. MAY CO. 

SELLING AGENT 



FINE MANHATTAN CO-OP 
PARK AVE (80's) EXCLUSIVE 

12 RM PENTHOUSE DUPLEX 
HUGE TERRACE. Open city views. Luxurious 
LR 20x28, wbfp; formal DR pwdr rm, 5 or 6 bed- 
rooms, master w large dress rm, wbfp, 3 servnts 
rms. THE ULTIMATE IN ELEGANT LIVING. 
Call JOAN LaCAILLE, 888-1424 
L.B. K AYE ASSOCIATES 
888-1400 



Attention: Wine Lovers 

. . . M acre of mature Caberct Sauvignon and Pinot 
Noir vines for only $140,000!!! Sounds expensive? 
HOWEVER: it comes with a newly renovated 3 
bedroom farmhouse, a barn guest cottage and sta- 
ble, a studio, a treehouse. a well established organic 
garden, a producing apple orchard and a view 
across the adjoining thirty acre estate in Southamp- 
ton! All on two divisible acres. There is real profit 
potential here! Talk to Ron Millican at 

TINA S. FREDERICKS REALTY 

East Hampton, N.Y. (516) 324-4418 



TRAVEL SERVICES 



This is a biweekly Section for Travel Agents & Tour Operators, limited (o Display Ads only. Display Ads 
are sold by the inch. The rales for this Section are as follows: 1 lime ad — $160 per inch; 2 consecutive ads 
— $140 per inch each; 3 consecutive ads — $132 per inch each; 4 consecutive ads or 13 during the year — 
$120 per inch each. Long term rates also available. Larger sizes available in increments of M inch. Extra 
$5 for NYM Box Number. Complete rates available upon request. Closing is every other Monday at.l 
p.m., for following Monday's issue. 



SEND YOURSELF 
TO CAMP! 

Adult Summer Camp in the Beautiful Berkshires 

WEEKLY, JULY 1 - 
SEPTEMBER 3, 1979 

Free Play 



• Arts & Crafts • Nature 

• Canoeing • Photography 

• COLORWAR! • Swimming 



• Dance 

• Drama 

• Field Sports 

WRITE OR CALL 



Tennis 
Volleyball 

AND MUCH. MUCH MORE 



CAMP CAREFREE 

2920 Upton Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20008 
(202) 362-6525; (212) 799-5896 



ORE! «A 



EUROPE e> CAR 



I 



BY 

45 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10020 (212) 581-3040 

CAR RENTAL • PURCHASE 
ALSO EURAIL/Y OUTH PASS 



I 



Maine Windjammer 

Sailing Vacation 

Coasting Schooners 

Isaac H. Evans 
Lewis R. French 

$285. weekly. 
Brochures CAPTAINS LEE & FOSS.Box 482Y 
Rockland. Mc. 04841 Ttt 207-5944007 



- name 



LETS SEE PUERTO RICO, USA 

8 Days 7 Nights Only S329 E.P. Dbl Occ. New 
air-cond. buses. Stay in gov't sponsored "para- 
dores". Visit old Spanish colonial towns, sugar & 
coffee plantations, San Juan's nightclubs & casi- 
nos. Includes trip to duty-free Virgin Islands. Spe- 
cial extra week in San Juan 5230 more. See your 
travel agent or write LETS SEE PUERTO RICO 
TOURS INC., Mayor & Sol Sis., Ponce, P.R. 
00731. 



WEST 



TON 



The Ultimate Tennis Vacation 
15 Fast Drying Har-tru Courts. Weekend or Mini- 
week Programs. Pool and Ocean. Starting May 
25. For Brochure (516) 288-3096. Box 826, Wes- 
thampton Beach, N.Y. 11978. 
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NEW YORK MAGAZINE COMPETITION 



I am going to sit here, your objections not worth standing. 

"You Don't Know What Lonesome Is 'Til You Get to Hurting 
Cows." 



Above, modern malapropisms. Competitors are invited to submit one example 
of the misheard, misapplied, or misstated. 



COMPETITION NUMBER 348 



Results of Competition 345, in which you 
were asked to complete "Once upon a 
time, in a happy kingdom, there lived . . ." 
in the prose style of a well-known writer 
or journalist. Limit 100 words. 

Report: Hard to write this after seeing 
one's, er, style reproduced (below). Repeat 
authors: A. Christie, D. Runyon, the Bible, 
H. Cosell, Gael Greene, Dr. Seuss (prose?), 
Wm. F. Buckley, J. D. Salinger, Edwin 
Newman, Aesop, Nabokov, Paul Harvey, 
Erma Bombeck, and the Wallechinsky- 
Wallaces. Must confess to being mystified 
by a few of the unascribed efforts. Should 
you be mystified at the awarding of prizes 
to parodies of yrs trly, they were thought 
to be wretched, overwritten, cutesy, and 
accurate. As which of us — oh, never mind. 

First Prizes of two-year subscriptions to 
"New York" to: 

"Once upon a time, in a happy kingdom, 
there lived . . ." 

Cinderella laughed. She let the book fall 
from her fingers as her body leaned back 
against the granite sky. It was a body of 
long, straight lines and angles, each curve 
broken into planes. A man could cut him- 
self. As this one would. Prince Charming. 
Her contemptuous lips cracked open in 
amused disdain as she silently mouthed 
those gelatinous syllables. Her foot barely 
moved as it sent the book plummeting 

into the rocky void below — ayn rand. 

Tony Lang, NYC 

Once upon a time, in a happy kingdom, 
there lived . . . hold it mon jrere\ "King- 
dom?" It doesn't sound Jewish so it can't 
be any good. Make it a candy store or — zut 
alors! an L.A. nightclub with the lounge 
called the Nazi Hall of Fame! The waiter 
is Death himself. Ooooh, waiter! I'll have 
a boiled chicken, a nectarine, a glass of 
black-cherry soda, and a pony. Naaah, 
don't be afraid of Death. He's a pussycat. 
A doctor in Switzerland did it to him, if 
you catch the drift of my pens&e. Eat 
quick. This isn't New York. L.A. closes 
at ten. — mel brooks. 

Jack Ryan, NYC 

Once upon a time, in a happy kingdom, 
there lived a man. Let's call him Dmitri. 



In Berkeley there were wine, friends, a 
wife whom he loved — his penultimate 
wife, as it happened. Dmitri thought ideal- 
ism was forever, success possible. Today 
he contemplates failure. He refuses to go 
to the right parties. People who hate chil- 
dren in museums send him nasty letters. 
The seventh -grader is upstairs, immersed 
in Plato's Republic. Will he suffer the 
same doubts? The cat comes in, lays a 
dead mouse at Dmitri's feet. A gift. Dmitri 
sighs and picks up his pen. We do what 
we can. — john Leonard. 

Nancy Joline, Huntington, N.Y. 
also prize to: Liza Schwarzbaum, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Runner-up Prizes of one-year subscriptions 
to "New York" to: 

Once upon a time, in a happy kingdom, 
there lived a Celtic tribe to whom the ad- 
vantages of civilized living were unknown. 
The rest of Gaul having been subdued, 
Julius Caesar concerning this little coun- 
try had been informed. Therefore to its 
borders by forced marches the ninth and 
tenth legions he sent. Taken by surprise, 
the king and his subjects were all slain 
and the property and crops of them con- 
fiscated. These things having been done, 
there was no longer any danger that what 
was lacking to them could be to those 
uncivilized Celts the cause of the grape- 
fruit which envy produces. — j. caesar 
(translation) . 

Msgr. A. V. McLees, St. Albans, N.Y. 

Once upon a time, in a happy kingdom, 
there lived a young girl who wasn't beau- 
tiful or intelligent, but she had a 1. sweet 
disposition; 2. pleasant voice; 3. winning 
smile. One day she was offered a position 
as a 1. governess; 2. personal secretary; 
3. nurse-companion in the exotic city of 
1. Beirut; 2. Caracas; 3. Port au Prince. 
There she met 1. Rex; 2. Lance; 3. Troy, 
whose aggressive behavior both annoyed 
yet attracted her. He said I. You can't run 
forever, you little fool; 2. Fate brought you 
to me, you little fool; 3. Did you think I'd 
let you leave this island, you little fool? 
And they had a torrid yet tasteful love 
affair followed by marriage. — harlequin 
romances. 

Farah Walters, Moreland Hills, Ohio 



BY MARY ANN MADDEN 



Once upon a time, in a happy kingdom, 
there lived a plethoric gallimaufry of en- 
tries too luminous to mention. Duplica- 
tions? Just asking. As which of us is not? 
But was it not ever thus? We've got to 
stop meeting this way. Many were resist- 
ibly drawn to gratuitous rhymes with 
wgatyled. As which of us is not? No 
prizes. But none of us is perfect. And 
write when you find work. — competition 
editor. 

W. H. Richardson, Peace Dale, R.I. 
also prize to: Stan Karp, NYC 
sp. ment.: Mary D. English, Houston, Tex.; 

Tim Hanley, NYC 

And Honorable Mention to: 

Once upon a time, in a happy kingdom, 
there lived a crippled man and his half- 
blind mistress. There were times he spent 
an entire week in bed with his mistress, 
arranging crumbs from stale brioche. Or, 
perhaps forming patterns on the carpet 
with cold coffee and taking turns follow- 
ing the coffee maps with their compassing 
tongues. Saturday evening he painted sev- 
eral small nightingales and freed them into 
his darkened room. "Bring me the green 
one," he would shout. While his mistress 
stumbled about the room to find the green 
one, he would push her out the window. 
Each Sunday he wrote a new ad for 
the personals and baked brioche. — jerzy 

KOS1NSKI. 

Christine Rubens, NYC 

Once upon a time, in a happy kingdom, 
there lived happily ever after. — reader's 
digest. 

Tom Hirschfeld, NYC 

. . . there lived thousands, indeed mil- 
lions of hard-working, law-abiding citizens. 
Indeed, that's why it was a happy king- 
dom. There were no bleeding-heart liberals 
pleading the case for school -dropout 
punks, junkies, muggers, and rapists. There 
wasn't a revolving-door system of justice 
that put today's child molester, indeed to- 
day's murderer on the streets tomorrow. 
There were no sob-sister social workers 
putting one out of every seven citizens on 
welfare, draining . . . — martin abend. 

Shirley Boardman, Wayne, N.J. 

. . . there lived the dreaded Necromo, 
the very mention of whose name, until this 
day, fills me with a most unspeakable, 
bone-chilling horror. — h. p. lovecraft. 

Al Coco, NYC 

. . . there lived Henry Codfield, whom 
Quentin had always thought of as one of 
those haggard military heroes his father 
used to tell him about as they sat on the 
dim, light-flecked porch in the hot, airless 
August afternoon for nineteen summers 
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because somebody once said that you 
could see the whole county from that 
porch — an old, dried, scale-covered wood- 
en floor flanked by beams hung straight 
and rigid, with an air of impotent rage 
like the indomitable frustration of the de- 
feated general who built the house long 
before Quentin's grandfather had moved 
to Jefferson and begun to work at the 

mill. — WM. FAULKNER. 

Wayne A. Cypen, Miami Beach, Fla. 

. . . there lived a bizarre Mesopotamian 
menage. Informed by a confidante of an an- 
ticipated extended rain, famed semi-recluse 
Noah secretly constructed a pleasure yacht. 
He invited on board, according to an asso- 
ciate whom we shall call Gilbert, his fam- 
ily and one of each species of animal and 
mate. They were reported missing thirty- 
nine days ago. — anthony haden-guest. 

Peggy Ramirez, San Juan, P. R. 
similarly: Grace Katz, Rutland. Vt. 

" 'Once Upon a Time, in a Happy Kingdom, 
There Lived . . .' and Other Fantasies I 
Can Do Without," by fran leibowitz: 1. 
"Heaven helps those who help themselves." 
False. No one has pitched in around here 
in years. However, if they help themselves 
to things from your apartment, in New 
York, they tend to get suspended sentences. 
2. "There's more where that came from." 
On the contrary, there is never enough. 
Not only in matters of sex, but try and 
order a second burger deluxe at Cote 
Basque. 3. "Yes, but is she happy?" 
$80,000 a year in tax-free municipals and 
you ask is she happy? 4. "Keep circling 
the block, someone's bound to pull out." 
False. 

Larry Laiken, Bayside, N.Y. 

. . . there lived an unhappy king. Why 
was he unhappy? Some say he committed 
some secret sin when he was younger. 
Others say a demon visited him every eve- 
ning and stayed until morning. But how 
should I, Yossel the Humpback, son of 
Raizel One-Eye and Motke, who, may God 
preserve us, drowned in the Vistula while 
fishing for herring, I, a simple man, a drosh- 
ky driver and a widower, how should I 
know what happens in the heart of a king? 

— ISAAC BASHEVIS SINGER. 

David Kronfeld, NYC 
sp. mention: F. Gran, Cambridge, Mass. 

. . . there lived a happy king. When the 
crusades ended, the happy king returned 
to his happy kingdom. He married a com- 
moner, and they lived happily ever after. 
The End. (We great writers don't believe in 
padding a story.) — snoopy. 

Richard Fried, Brooklyn 
sp. mention: Edmund Conti, Summit, N.J. 

. . . there lived a rich, ego-driven man 
who aspired to high political office. The 
kingdom was Manhattan. In it, he and his 
wife, eminently fashionable and witty, kept 
up a dervish-like pace courting the bor- 
ough's powerful cognoscenti. They favored 
places like "21," Lutece, Elaine's, the Four 
Seasons, and the Palm. They dined on 



Iranian caviar and seared prime steaks, 
washed down with icy Stolichnaya. Friend- 
ships blossomed with Halston, Andy, Bi- 
anca, and Truman. Then came the election. 
The man lost heavily. None of his constitu- 
ents was a registered voter. — iames brady. 

Jim Rowbotham, NYC 

. . . there lived a tall, skinny kid named 
Roger Bannister, who grew up and became 
the first runner in history to break the 
four-minute mile. You're Roger Bannister, 
and although you hung up your track 
shoes 24 years ago, your name is still 
mentioned in reverence at every im- 
portant track meet throughout the world. 
You're Roger Bannister, a 50-year-old 
physician and a legend in your own time, 
quietly trying to achieve a better world 
through medical research. You're Roger 
Bannister, a tall, skinny kid who has never 
stopped running. — jimmy cannon. 

Mark Wolfson, Spring Valley, N.Y. 
sp. mention: Mark Fensterstock, 
Kew Gardens, N.Y. 

. . . there lived an ugly troll. He desper- 
ately loved a beautiful princess, but was 
never allowed through the palace gates. 
One day he met an enchantress who turned 
him into a handsome duke asking nothing 
in return. The duke wooed and won the 
princess, and the happy couple rode off in 
a jeweled coach. They had gone about a 
mile when a bomb, planted in the carriage 
by the jealous enchantress, exploded. The 
princess, a mess of blood and tissue, was 
scattered for miles, and the duke said 
Aaaaaaargh! — mr. mike. 

Laurel Delmar, NYC 

. . . Heshie the horseplayer, which he 
also happens to be a ventriloquist. Any- 
ways, he gets touted onto a moose at the 
local track and taps out. Then he gets this 
idea to go into the seance business. If be- 
reaved parties want to talk to their dear 
departed, Heshie will throw his voice from 
outside the room, and viola — instant re- 
union. The idea works, but horseplayers 
never know how to quit. When a grateful 
customer asks him if he can contact her 
husband again, Heshie says, "Sure. And 
this time I'll do it whilst drinking a glass 
of water." — damon runyan. 

Norton Bramesco, NYC 

A. Once upon a time, in a happy king- 
dom, there lived . . . 

Q. What did Richard Nixon tell David 
Frost would have been heard on the miss- 
ing 18 minutes of tape? — carnac the mag- 
nificent. 

Donald C. Hallenbeck, NYC 



Contest rates: One entry should be sent to 
Competition Number 348, New York Magazine, 
755 Second Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. It 
must be received by April 13. Editor's decisions 
are final and all entries become the property 
of New York. First-prize winners will receive 
two-year subscriptions to New York, and runners- 
up will receive one-year subscriptions. Results 
and winners' names will appear in the issue of 
May 14. Out-of-town postmarks are given three 
days' grace. Postcards only. BBB 
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Perm's 

NEW YORK'S NO. 1 DINING HITl 



N.Y. Times I 



'General Tso's Chicken . 

A Masterpiece." 
"Honeyed Ham . . . Explosion 

of Rich Flavor." Gourmet Magazine ! 
'Minced Squab Soap • . . 

Outstanding." Cue Magazine j 

"C.K. Peng ... A Great Chef.' 

Daily News j 

Luncheon . . . Cocktails . . . Dinner 
Private Party Rooms 
Fret Parking After 5:30 P.M. 
Set 11:30 A.M. For Our Dinner Guests 
Open 7 Days • Res.: 682-8050-1 • Credit Cards I 

219 L 44th St. (2nd ft 3rd AvesJ 



Mil Columbus A ventw 
far 74ih Sireel) 
New York. N.Y. 10(123 
1212) 362-5131 




//m 



Continental Cuisine 



RICHARD Mll'S 




The Houtt of duality 
ruod for the [picaroon" 

Open for LUNCHEON, COCKTAILS 
& DINNER— Major Credit Cardo 
1273 3rd AVE. (73rd St.) • YU 8-3433-8-3496 





"THE 
COTTON VATCH 



Meet Your Friends At The Famous 
Southern Place In New York For 
Eating, Drinking And Talking 

Specialties: Pit Barbecue Ribs, Seafood, Fried 
Chicken, Enormous Salads, Comsticks, Fudge 
Pecan Pie, Mint Juleps & Hurricanes. 
Luncheon , Cocktails Dinner 

1 068 Second Ave. (56th) 688-6595 



Garp is 
funny. 



The World According to Garp 

by John Irving 



Now in paperback. 

POCKET-BOOKS 
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ADVICE FOR THE 
HOSPITAL-BOUND 



"...Staying in the hospital doesn't have to be all that bad. Here are 
eight basic things to know that can help make it more bearable..." 



Being in the hospital is 
one of life's more difficult ex- 
periences — you're frightened, 
intimidated, and feeling rot- 
ten. But it doesn't have to 
be all that bad. Here are 
eight basic things to know 
that can help make hospital 
stays more bearable. 

1. Do I have to agree to 
everything that's suggested to 
me while I'm in the hospi- 
tal? Certainly not. The fact 
that you're lying there feel- I 
ing helpless, frightened, and 
nervous and wearing an awk- 
ward gown doesn't mean you 
have to become an agreeable 
infant. You are still an in- 
telligent adult and you have 
the right, if not the obliga- 
tion, to know the reasons for 
any medication, test, or pro- 
cedure. If you are not fully 
satisfied that it is necessary, 
you have the right to refuse. 
It always makes sense to 
know what the treatment is, 
why your doctor is suggest- 
ing it, and what you can or 
cannot expect from it. 

2. What can I do if I want 
to leave the hospital and my 
doctor says no? Leave any- 
way. You are free to leave 
the hospital anytime you 
want to. Although you may 
feel like a prisoner, you are 



not. You will have to sign a 
form that says you are leav- 
ing against medical advice. 
This does not mean that the 
hospital will never accept 
you back or that you cannot 
go to another hospital at this 
or any other time. It is mere- 
ly protection for the doctor 
and the hospital against the 
possibility that you will, at 
a later date, decide to sue. 

3. Do I have to give per- 
mission for a diagnostic test? 
In most hospitals you have to 
give written permission, i.e., 
sign a consent form for a 
number of diagnostic tests, 
such as an arteriogram, bi- 
opsy, cardiac catheterization, 
cholangiogram, cholecystos- 
copy, endoscopy, myelogram, 
Dneumoencephalogram, or in- 
travenous pyelogram. You 
should only give this permis- 
sion once you are fully satis- 
fied that the test is necessary. 

4. What if I agree to an 
operation and later change 
my mind? Tell your doctor. 
If you have already signed 
a consent form, ask for the 
form back and tear it up. 
You have a perfect right to 
do this. 

5. Do I have any choice of 
anesthesia? You may depend- 
ing on what procedure you 




are about to have. What you 
definitely should do is make 
sure you meet with an anes- 
thesiologist (M.D.) or anes- 
thetist (R.N.) and let him or 
her know if you have any al- 
lergies and what experiences, 
if any, you've had with spe- 
cific anesthetics. 

6. What if, in the middle 
of my hospitalization, I de- 
cide I want to change doc- 
tors? You are always free to. 
Gather all your charm and 
courage and simply tell your 
doctor that things just don't 
seem to be working out be- 
tween you. He or she may 
be just as happy to leave you 
as you are to leave him. He 
may even have someone to 
recommend to you. 

7. What can I do if my 
own doctor, the house doc- 
tor, and then some medical 
students all want to examine 
me? If you are in a teaching 
hospital, having students ex- 
amine you is your contribu- 
tion to the education of to- 
morrow's doctors. Students 
normally take the time to 
answer your questions, so the 
benefits are not all on their 
side. However, if you are 
feeling wretched and it is un- 
bearable for you to be ex- 
amined over and over again, 



say so. You do not have to 
agree to be examined re- 
peatedly. 

8. Do I have any recourse 
if I want to stay with my 
child but the hospital does not 
have a rooming-in policy? 
You can ask your child's doc- 
tor to arrange for you to stay. 
If he or she agrees and puts 
it in writing, it becomes "doc- 
tor's orders," the sacred text 
of the hospital. Or you can 
firmly insist on staying and 
dozing in a chair or, as I 
have done, at the foot of your 
child's bed. You can point 
out, if you are going to have 
to give consent to an opera- 
tion or procedure, that unless 
you are there to monitor your 
child's condition, your con- 
sent will not be truly in- 
formed and therefore not 
valid. 

More questions are an- 
swered in The Hospital Ex- 
perience, by Judith Nieren- 
berg and myself, published 
by Bobbs-Merrill. mm 
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JOHN WEITZ 
HELPS YOU GET THERE 




Cologne, Aftershave, Soap. For men. 
Created by America's fashion authority, John Weitz 



J.W. Toiletries. Ltd., 600 Madison Avenue. New York. New York 10022. 



AVAILABLE ONLY AT THE FINEST STORES. 
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National Smoker Study: 




Low Tar 
Decision. 

'Enriched Flavorltobacco proving real 
alternative to high tar smoking. 



How difficult is it for smokers of high tar 
cigarettes to make a switch to a lower tar 
brand? Recent nationwide research confirms 
MERIT flavor makes the low tar 
decision easy. 

Confirmed: 85% of MERIT smokers say it 
was an "easy switch" from high tar brands. 

Confirmed: 9 out of 10 MERIT smokers not 
considering other brands. 

Confirmed: Overwhelming majority of 
MERIT smokers say their former high tar 
brands weren't missed! 

And in interviews conducted among 
thousands of smokers: 

© Philip Morris Inc. 1979 

Kings : 8 mg"tar',' 0.6 mg nicotine - 

1 0O's : 1 1 mg"tar,"0.7nng nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report May '78 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



Confirmed: Majority of smokers rate 
MERIT taste equal to— or better than — 
leading high tar cigarettes tested! Cigarettes 
having up to twice the tar. 

Confirmed: Majority of smokers confirm 
taste satisfaction of low tar MERIT 

MERIT has proven conclusively that it not 
only delivers the flavor of high tar brands — 
but continues to satisfy! 

This ability to satisfy over long periods of 
time could be the most important evidence 
to date that MERIT science has produced what 
it claims: The first real taste alternative for 
high tar smokers. 

MERIT 

Kings &KX)'s 
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